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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARI 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
i (Section of the Library Association) ' 


Eprror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2.- 


VOL. 53, NO. 1. |. JANUARY, 1960 
A New Year Message 
from the President 


Membership of the Association of Assistant Librarians confers 
privileges and responsibilities upon us all: opportunities for service on 
committees, in office, and as correspondence course tutors, opportunities 
to benefit from the service of others, as students and as ordinary members 
participating in the Association's activities. 

I myself have ample cause to be grateful for opportunities provided 
by the A.A.L. I have used in my studies the Association's textbooks and 
correspondence courses, and I have derived immense benefit from atten- 
dance at meetings, not only in the narrower educational sense, but as a 
means of contact with professional colleagues and as an opportunity for 
incompetent and at first un-practised public speaking. But most important 
of all, to my mind, has been the real pleasure I have derived from active . 
participation in many aspects of the work of the Association. 

I have sometimes heard the view expressd that attendance at a divi- 
sional meeting or two during the season is a painful obligation which 
members should fulfil as a gesture of appreciation for those well-meaning 
though perhaps misguided colleagues who put themselves to the trouble 
of arranging such things. I wish I could convey to those reluctant 
members some sense of the value—to the individual not to the Associa- 
tion—of taking an active part in the Association's affairs. Even the hard 
work of the committee member and the divisional or national officer pays 
an immense dividend in satisfaction at a worthwhile job well done. All 
of us who engage in work of this kind do it because we do believe it to 
be worthwhile, and because we ourselves, as ordinary members, have 
experienced the benefit and pleasures which make it worthwhile. i 

You have now conferred on me the greatest honour in the Associa- 
tion's gift. Like most such honours, it is in part a recognition of past 
services to the Association, and my gratitude is the more humble when I 
reflect that my work for the A.A.L. has always been prompted by the 
most selfish of motives—the great pleasure which I personally have 
derived from it. This has coloured the whole of my librarianship, and 
wil always leave feelings of greatest affection for the A.A.L. and its 
works. As President, I hope to be of further service to the Association 
during 1960, a year which is likely to see many, important decisions 
affecting our profession and ourselves. I certainly mean to enjoy my year 
in office, and my wish to you all is that you too may derive greater enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction from your librarianship during 1960. I hope I 


have suggested some ways in which that might be achieved. 
ARTHUR C. JONES. 
e . 3 : 


Just For The Record 


An account of the A.A.L’s, reaction to the A.P.T. II Award. 


. Those who have the inclination and patience to read any professional 
journal other than the Assistant Librarian will have been pleased to note 
that during the past year or so the anonymous editor of the Library World 
has been doing his best to inject a lively note of controversy into its 
columns. Whilst this is desirable in itself, it is a pity that his enthusiasm 
has at times led him to make statements which betray either a gross 
ignorance of professional affairs or a deliberate desire to mislead. Such 
statements appeared in the October issue, where it was sugzested that the 
A.A.L. had done little or nothing to protest against the A.P.T. II Award 
either through its representatives or in the pages of the Assistant Librarian. 
Just in case there are any innocents in this wicked worid who accept 
such statements at face value, it would seem desirable to give a very brief 
account of the major actions taken by the A.A.L. in this matter, and 
thus to set the record straight. 

On the day in January, 1959, when the Library Asscciation repre- 
sentatives were summoned by NALGO to hear details of the award, 1 
was present as Honorary Secretary of the A.A.L. L joined the L.A. 
Membership Officer, Mr. Haslam, in protesting at that mzeting against 
' NALGO’s action and in rejecting the award as totally unacceptable. 
This view prevailed at the meeting of the L.A. Membership Committee 
at the end of January, and the L.A. Council agreed to protest to NALGO, 
to press them to open new negotiations, and to urge all members who 
were also members of NALGO to press our claims through their local 
branches. 

These decisions appeared in Liaison before our own _ournal could 
get into print, but the March issue of the Assistant Librarian carried as 
its leading editorial a strong protest against the terms of the award in 
view of the ridiculous number of posts which would continue on A.P.T. I, 
and a call to all members to support the L.A. in taking appropriate 
action through NALGO. . 

At the March meeting of the A.A.L. Councii the award was the major 
item of debate, and important decisions taken at that meetng appeared 
in full in * Council Notes" printed in the May issue of “he Assistant 
Librarian. ‘These included endorsement of L.A. action, the basis for a 
new award, a call to members to act through NALGO, a request to the 
L.A. to consider the formation of a Trade Union for librarians, agreement 
to write to every library representative giving advice upor what local 
action was required, and the organisation of a petition of protest amongst 
all NALGO members. In the same issue, the leading editorial further 
condemned the award, and called for the support of all members for 
A.A.L. action. 

Support was certainly forthcoming ; 2,000 copies of a memorandum 
to library representatives were issued, and well over 3,000 pe-ition sheets. 
As a result, NALGO was subjected to a barrage of protests. Many 
thousands of signatures were forwarded to NALGO—a large proportion 
belonging to non-librarians—and many resolutions were fovght up and 
down the country at NALGO branches, often proposed by active A.A.L. 
members. 

The next target was the NALGO conference at Scarborough, and 
again the A.A.L. was active. In order to ensure support for the famous 


4. s 


t 


Nottingham/Solihull motion 1,400 leaflets were distributed at the con- 
ference by the Yorkshire Division, calling on delegates to give us their 
backing. This success was commented upon in the August issue of the 
Assistant Librarian. 5s 


Since then, as members will know, NALGO have shown themselves 
anxious to re-open negotiations and have completely accepted our new 
claims. So long as they act accordingly there will be no further grounds 
for protest, but as A.A.L. representative in these new discussions with 
NALGO I can gladly give my word that shouid our interests again be 
in jeopardy I shall once more do all in my power to show our negotiators 
that we are a power which cannot be ignored. 

Jonn H. JONES. 


Election of A.A.L. National Councillors for 1960 


GENERAL CATEGORY. CANDIDATES UNDER 30 
YEARS OF AGE. 
No. of No. of 
Elected. Votes Elected, Votes 
G. Thompson. . 1655 G. E. Smith 1367 . 
R. G. Surridge 1651 D. J. Bryant 1035 
Miss L. E. Green 1584 G. Crowther 934 
A. Bill 1480 
Miss G. E. C. Edwards 1394 A 
S. J. Paget 1193 
Not Elected. Not Elected. 
G. Edmundson 1092 D. E. Davinson 800 
H. E. Radford 1074 S. C. Deana . 607 
J. Hoyle 1045 C. M. Hartley 597 
D. P. Woodworth 1013 M. Hughes 571 
P. R. Labdon 495 
J. P. E. Francis 423 
D. F. Parker 409 
Voting papers returned 2782 
Invalid papers 155 
Valid papers counted 2627 


(Signed) A. C. Jones, Presiding Officer; N. K. NonMAN; D. HAZELL, 
R. J. ENsiNG; K. J. THIMBLEBY, Scrutineers. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 
January 19th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
April 1st—3rd—Bangor. A.A.L. 11th Annual Week-end Conference. 


Index, 1959 


The Index to the 1959 volume of. the Assistant Librarian (volume 52) has 
been sent with this issue to all subscribers. Anyone else requiring a copy 
should write to J. S. Davey, Esq., F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
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The A.L.A.--Its Attainment and Value 


by Philip C. Clements _ 
St. Albans College of Further Education 


It is well known, particularly by students, that at the present time 
the examination syllabus is under review. It is also well known that it 
will be sorne years before the present syllabus (in this article termed the 
“examination routine ") is changed from a three-tiered system to a two- 
tiéred one. For the purpose of this article, therefore, the existing syllabus 
only is considered, and in particular the Registration examination, with 
no reference to the proposed changes in the “ examination routine." 

The A.L.A. as the first recognisable professional qualification, must 
be worthy of respect, not only within the prcfession but also outside it. 
It should become as familiar to the layman as for example the A.R.I.B.A. 
At present, however, the A.L.A. is not always familiar to those outside 
the profession, and in many instances inside the profession it seems to 
command a very limited respect. 

Within the profession the value of the A.L.A. fluctuates as much as 
does the coin of an unstable treasury. In bublic libraries it is often 
considered to be the final goal of achievement and likely to admit one to 
a post of responsibility, but by at least one authority the number of hours 
devoted to Registration examination papers is considered as a more 
reliable criterion. In special libraries an acacemic degree will probably 
take priority over the A.L.A., but in recent vears the latter has shown 
some signs of gaining esteem and recognition. In university libraries, 
however, particularly in the older foundations, the A.L.A. falls into 
oblivion and is practically ignored, though coupled with a degree, it may 
serve to add decoration rather than academic standing. In the library 
systems of some other countries which tend to favour a multiplicity of 
obscure degrees, again the A.L.A., alone, is considered simply as a much- 
trodden and much-worn stepping-stone to higher things. 

The reasons for these serious discrepancies of opinion are diverse, 
but not least among them is the student's attitude to the attainment of 
the A.L.A. In many respects the A.L.A. is to tae librarian like the K.B.E. 
is to the senior civil servant; for eventuallv it will certainly be received 
by everyone who has attempted to attain it. It may take anything from 
three years to twenty years, but providing that the student does not fall 
by the wayside with fatigue, the long-awaited reward must come. 

One is led to question the validity and worth, however, of an A.L.A. 
achieved by some, in a way no more resembling the apolication of the 
student to a strict pattern of study and research than does the accumu- 
lation of ideas by being glued to a television screen. ï refer to the 
leisurely ways in which it is possible to achieve the A.L.A., by spreading 
the " examination routine" over a number oz years with a rest period 
in between each group passed. In this case the result must be a ludicrous 
and incongruous collection of unrelated facts which vary in their value 
in direct ratio to the time at which the facts were assimilated. Neverthe- 
less, the result, together with three years' practical experience and an age 
qualification, also amounts to the A.L.A. The only way in which the 
A.L.A. can be made into something worth achieving is, therefore, by a 
complete cohesion of the “examination routine” leading to its attain- 
ment, and the only method by which this can be achieved is by a com- 
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pulsory period of study at a full-time school of librarianship of at least 
two years. This is also the only way in which the library profession will 
receive public recognition, as one which, in qualifications required, is 
equal to its fellow professions. 


For many, the A.L.A. is something to be regarded with awe; for 
some it appears as a transitory pleasure ; for others it is a. criterion for 
assessing ability. For most it may be all of these, but the; fact remains 
that too often it falls short of the requirements expected of one possessing 
it, and so is the cause of disillusionment. i 


The reason for the present instability and disparity in the value of 
the A.L.A. rests in many quarters, and the blame on several heads, but 
disregarding the structural faults of the “ examination routine ” leading 
to its attainment, most of the blame for its imperfection must rest with 
the student and his application to the syllabus, an imperfection which 
could so easily be repeated even with a completely revised “ examination 
routine.” The Roberts report urges an increase in the number of quali- 
fed librarians, but first the librarian must be prepared to prove the 
worth of his qualifications, not only in his ensuing work, but more 
important, in the preparatory period before his first professional quali- 
fication, the A.L.A., has been achieved. 


* * * 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1960. 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for 

the session March—June. These short period courses are reserved exclusively 

for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects required. 

The closing date for applications is 20th February : it must be emphasised 

that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible. 


FULL-LENGTH COURSES. 


Applications for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring, 
1960, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of 
the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student's Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


"Applications for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L: Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


NEW FINALS COURSES. 


It is proposed to offer two new courses should there be a demand for 
them. They are Final Part 3 (d) First Paper: General Science, and Second 
Paper (iv) Engineering (excluding electrical and chemical engineering) and 
Butlding Technology. Would students interested in such courses now, or in 
the near future, please contact Mr. Davey? 


A.A.L. PANEL OF TUTORS. 


Vacancies have occurred in the Panel for F.P.E. tutors. Mr. Davey will 
be pleased to send all particulars to Fellows interested in this work. 
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An Oxford College Library 
by P. S. Morrish, Merton College Library, Oxford 


Merton College Library is housed in the south anc west sides of 
Mob Quad, reputedly the oldest quad in Oxford. The Library is on two 
floors, the upper floor being one of the finest examples of a medieval 
library in England. Begun in 1371, the structure was finisaed some eight 
years later. The main door may be of an earlier date as :t was acquired 
from the Carmelite friary in Oxford. The roof is fifteenth century ; the 
larger dormer windows and the great east window (fillec with German 
glass of 1598) are sixteenth century. The walls are pierced. by lancet 
windows and between these windows the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century bookcases project at right argles from the wall to the 
central aisle. These cases replaced an earlier system of pro ecting lecterns. 
The books were chained to the shelves until 1792, but two chained volumes 
still remain. Below, on ground level, and cf the same L-shape is the 
main undergraduate library, a suite of smaller rooms, each devoted to a 
subject, or group of cognate subjects. Most of the intericr work here is 
nineteenth century or later, and the eastern end of the scuthern arm of 
the “L” has been recently extended and rebuilt by Mr. Stephen Dykes- 
Bower, the ecclesiastical architect. The main entrance js in this part, 
opening into a catalogue and bibliography alcove, supervised from the 
librarian's office through a glazed screen. Elsewhere in :he college are 
“branch " libraries devoted to science and law. 


A. college library with such continuous history has naturally acquired 
a valuable and interesting collection. There are well over fifty incunables, 
and many hundreds of sixteenth and seventeenth century bcoks. Amongst 
the more interesting items are Caxton’s Chaucer, many Aldines (including 
Aristotles Works in Greek, printed at Venice in 1495, the gift of Sir 
Basil Blackwell and many other important first editions. These early 
printed books have come from every part of western Europe, from Spain 
to Macedonia, and many have been presented by members of the college, 
in particular by Dr. Griffin Higgs, a fellow ard chaplain t» the "Winter" 
Queen of Bohemia, James Is daughter. 


People perhaps imagine that a college iibrary is a world entirely 
different from other libraries, especially public libraries. They imagine 
it to be quiet, reactionary, and buried under centuries of accumulated 
dust. These are all gross misconceptions, and the differemces often tend 
to be less obvious than the similarities. The constituticn of a college 
library naturally differs from that of a public library, but the work which 
the two libraries do is closely similar. The aim of all libraries (as we are 
so frequently told) is to collect, to arrange and to preserve books for 
people to use. The problems which this invclves are bas-cally the same 
in public and college libraries. 

Books have to be acquired. The difference between public and 
college libraries is mainly in the kind of bocks which ars acquired. A 
public librarian is obliged to acquire a reasonable working collection of 
books on most topics, at.a popular as well as at a more advanced level. 
The college librarian on the other hand is concerned primarily with the 
acquisition of books which will be required ir. the course of their studies 
by the undergraduates and research students cf the college. These books 
will be scholarly rather than popular, but it is perhaps regrettable that 
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A.A.L. Conference 
THE READING HABIT 


For Pleasure — For Information — For Education 
NEUADD REICHEL, BANGOR 
lsrT—3RD APRIL, 1960 


For full details see the leaflet in the February issue of the Assistant 
Librarian, or write to R. I. J. Tully, The Library, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. i 
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many college librarians are not able to spend more money on a wider 
range of books than those which are of immediate interest in connection 
with the subjects studied in the college. The reason is the perennial lack 
of funds, itself a characteristic not exclusive to college libraries. 

Book selection is easier for a college librarian. He has available 
numerous subject-experts (lecturers, tutors, fellows, professors) who 
willingly suggest suitable new books and guide the librarian towards what 
is valuable and away from the ephemeral. A public librarian, on the other 
hand, is more frequently without any expert guidance at all, and book 
selection either becomes haphazard, or is the slow outcome of much 
tedious assessment of relative values. 

Books have to be arranged. Here arise the problems of classification 
and cataloguing, which are common to all libraries. In the college 
library, with a higher proportion of learned and foreign books cataloguing 
may present some linguistic difficulties and classification may have to be 
closer than in a public library, but the basic problems are identical. 
Many college libraries are still tied to fixed location, but at Merton 
recataloguing has commenced and simultaneously the old fixed locations, 
which had broken down, are being replaced by the relative location 
offered by subject classification: in our case the Bibliographic 


Classification. 

Then books have to be preserved. Here there are some differences. 
The College library, once it acquires a book, rarely disposes of it. Books 
are not discarded, but out-of-date books are generally retained so that 
two collections are developed, one the general working collection, the 
other a historic collection showing how the scholarship of various subjects 
has developed. The public library on the other hand, may discard as 
energetically as it acquires (specialisation schemes notwithstanding). 
This is because it is forced by public demand and current taste, to purchase 
in the first place much which is ephemeral and worthless, and secondly 
because of the heavy wear the books suffer. 


The physical preservation of books is an important problem in the 
older college library, such as Merton’s, and much time has to be devoted 
to the preserving and repair of sixteenth and seventeenth century leather 
bindings. This cannot be done wholesale on a commercial basis, but 
each book needs the careful attention of a craftsman. Minor repairs to 
leather bindings and furbishing with leather preservatives are done in the 
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library, but major repairs are done by experts outside. This is a heavy 
expense because of the care which has to be taken to match leathers and 
to ensure that none of tbe fine tooling (of which we have many examples) 
is damaged. 


Collected, arranged and preserved, books are then used. Here again, 
there are many problems in common. The college library has a more 
restricted clientéle (only members of the college), than a public library. 
Nevertheless, despite their being “ intellectuals,” undergraduate borrowers 
are as haphazard as the general public when it comes to replacing volumes 
in their proper places on the shelves. In some respects a college library 
may have to run itself if staff hours cannot coincide with full library 
hours, in our case from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. during term, >ut in a small 
collegiate community this rarely raises difficulties. 


Assistance to readers in a college library is more frequently geogra- 
phical—to direct them to the shelf they need, or technical—to help them 
with the catalogue, than to advise them on what to read. For that advice 
they go, rightly, to their tutors. The readers’ assistant in the public 
library, however, has to advise on what to read, as well as on where to 
find it. This is a very difficult task needing tact and diplomacy, as well 
as a shrewdness at assessing the enquirer’s “standard”: not only must 
the book be about what he is asking for, but it must also be readable 
and comprehensible to him, not below his level, nor greatly above. 


Generalisations are always dangerous, and this short article is full 
of them. These are only my impressions of the di£erences and similaritties 
between the two kinds of library. I have omitted much, no doubt, and I 
have probably been as fair to many excellent public libraries, as Merton 
is typical of all college libraries ! I hope, however, that I have pointed 
to some valid comparisons and contrasts. 
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Unsolicited Testimonials 


by P. D. Gann 
Orpington Public Libraries. 


Public Librarians are always complaining that there is no proper 
way of measuring the result of their work. Even when they are under- 
paid, because they do not employ an army of assistants they cannot agree 
on a system of evaluating the services they perform to the community. 
If their councillors are not regular library users they are hard put to it 
to convince them that the library provides more than a welfare service 
of light reading and that the qualified librarian does more than stand at a 
counter and stamp books. 

A simple, yet effective, system of advertising much used by commerce 
is the unsolicited testimonial, which derives its value from its spontaneity; 
although since the advent of T.V. it has lost ground to the solicited 
testimonial. Tributes to libraries published in local and sometimes 
national papers are of some value as ammunition for librarians to use at 
committee meetings, although in many cases these will have emanated 
from the local councillors themselves. Items in the Press are covered 
not only by those individual libraries where local papers are scanned and 
clipped and indexed, but also by Chaucer House’s press cuttings service. 

Another source ‘of unsolicited testimonials is largely neglected. This 
is the acknowledgements section of the author’s preface in our books. 
In America, I am told that almost every book acknowledges its debt to 
one library or another to the point of monotony ; in this country, although 
authors’ wives are thanked for typing manuscripts or reading proofs, or 
for their encouragement, with considerable regularity, if the staff of a 
library are thanked for their assistance, the event is rare enough to be 
noteworthy. But when it does happen and another librarian reads the 
words of praise, the chances are he says, “ Yes, very nice,” and forgets 
about it. Such publicity material ought not to be neglected. Here 
is proof that our services are of value. I gather that the Library 
Association would be pleased to record such items to supplement their 
press cuttings ; perhaps also the Assistant Librarian would publish them 
as a Roll of Honour to complement the Roll of Dishonour inaugurated 
by a former editor. Here are a few examples:— 

* My thanks must go, as always, to the staffs of the Reading Room 
and the Print Room at the British Museum, and of the London Library”—. 
Tom Girtin, Doctor with two aunts, Hutchinson, 1959, 

“I set about reading as much else as I could find on the cultivation 
of the peach. Books and bulletins were hard to obtain: some came from 
research libraries by means of the county library, in praise of which I 
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cannot say enough; it can provide books cn any trade, profession or 
hobby and is entirely free of charge: and. some from tke headquarters 
library of the National Farmers’ Union, to whose librarian I am very 
grateful."—C. P. H. Wilson, Bush Peaches, Collingridgs, 1958. Mr. 
Wilson is an East Anglian fruit farmer, but I regret that I have not 
identified the county library he used; no place, but what seems to be a 
map reference is given at the end of his introduction! 


“ My very special thanks are due to the librarians of Kensington 
Public Library, who have worked so hard and patiently to procure rare 
books for me, and thus have aided me considerably in m research."— 
Jean Plaidy, The Rise of the Spanish Inquisition, Hale, 1959. 


Finally, perhaps the biggest bouquet should go to Westminster for 
being so good that Harry Secombe carries a Westminster Library about 
with him in case he needs information suddenly!—Goon Show, 2nd 
February, 1959. 





Talking Points 


The Roberts Report will soon be a healthy infan: of twelve 
months. Despite its drawbacks, most librarians are agreed that its 
recommendation should be seriously considered ty Parliamen:. We have 
heard of two librarians who have written to their M.Ps. with a view to 
keeping the report to the fore. In one case this has led drectly to a 
question being asked in the Commons about the Report (the answer being, 
we understand, that the Minister was consulting affected parties). In the 
other case one result was that the librarian in question was invited to 
address the local Young Conservatives on the subject. A.A.L. Council 
has since adopted its Policy Committee's proposal that all Council 
members should write to their M.Ps.; which, of course, is not to say 
that it wouldn't like to hear of others doing so too. 


Lolita has appeared at last, and at least one who has r2ad it has 
not been, to the best of his knowledge and belief, corrupted or depraved. 
We are, however, still busy confiscating copies of the American edition 
of Lady Chatterley's ‘Lover. Isn't it time we made Lady C. respectable 
too? 


Pity the poor assistant who “does” the reservations. Having 
nicely got rid of the waiting lists for The Robe and Quo Vadis (not to 
mention Peyton Place, Rcom at the Top and other less bibliczl novels) 
he (or she) is now faced with the prospect of a Ben-Hur boom. Inci- 
dentally, M.G.M. report that they recently put out a request for first 
editions of Ben-Hur for publicity purposes ; result: more “ first editions " 
than were actually printed ! 


Says American Civil War Major, James A. Connolly. in his. 
Three Years in the Army of the Cumberland: “J don't object to stealing 
horses, mules, niggers and all such little things, but I will not ergage in 
plundering and destroying public libraries " (author s italics). ity we 
can't employ the major and his men to recover our “irrecoverable " and 
missing books! - 
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Reading for Boffins 
by Peter D. Pocklington 


Borough Librarian, Bebington 


To the average public librarian spending his working hours worrying 
over a multitude of problems which may range over such diverse matters 
as complaints about " suggestive " books, feuds between caretakers and 
departmental heads, woodworm in the stack, and the vagaries of various 
local government committees, the lot of the industrial librarian frequently 
seems one to be envied. With government blessing on every sphere of 
technical education, a fairly well-defined area of knowledge to cover 
and an enlightened clientéle to serve, all seems rosy in the technical 
library world—but is it? A recent publication from D.S.I.R. sheds some 
doubt on this assumption. 

*What they read and why, by Nigel Calder, is a 24-page pamphlet 
containing a most readable summary of an investigation into the use made 
of technical literature by 1,082 technologists in the electrical and elec- 
tronics industry. The word “technologist” denotes scientists, tech- 
nologists, production supervisors and research workers; the survey was 
carried out in 127 establishments, each of which employed between 200 
and 1,000 workers. Briefly, the survey attempted to find out how much 
technical reading is being done, where it is being done, and why it is 
being done ; also, whether many technologists do, in fact, use technical 
literature to any great extent to assist them in their work. The answers 
to these questions came as a great shock to one public librarian, though, 
possibly, special librarians may well be aware of the situation and wisely 
keep quiet about it. 

It appears that most technologists read for news and stimulation 
rather than for assistance in their work, that the solution to a particular 
technical problem is normally sought by ringing up or popping along to 
see “someone who knows” (not the librarian, of course!) and that (in 
the electronic industry at any rate, 62 per cent of the technologists are 
unaware of the existence of abstracts covering their special fields—and 
this included 50 per cent of the research workers in the industry! 

The fact that one in six of the interviewees never goes near a library 
may bear some relation to the statement that * only 12 per cent have the 
services of a qualified information officer or librarian." This is the sort 
of situation we can all appreciate ; the obvious answer is, of course, more 
special libraries with qualified librarians to run them. How annoying, 
then, to also read that “most technologists (71 per cent) say they have 
no difficulty in getting any sort of information they want” and that “in 
firms that have libraries less than half the technologists use them.” 

Other interesting facts elucidated by this survey are that few (12 per 
- cent) of those interviewed would begin work on a technical problem by 
consulting the literature on the subject and that 29 per cent could not 
recall any recent technical articles, paper, journal, pamphlet, etc., that 
had been of use or even of special interest to them. Also, that whilst 
over half of the 1,082 interviewees regularly read or scanned Wireless 
World, there were 15 important journals in this subject field not regularly 
seen by any of the respondents. 

What does all this add up to? Is all our talk of technical librarian- 
ship, service to industry, and “ Down with Dr. Urquhart” just a lot of 
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mumbo jumbo, one great big South Sea Bubble? One thing at least 
seems certain: it is not only the public librarian who has a serious 
problem in “the other 70 per cent.” 


*What they read and why, by Nigel Calder. (Problems of progress 
in industry, No. 4. H.M.SO,, 1959. 2s. 


Guidance for Tutors—F.P.E. (A Review) 


Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. First Professional 
Examination : Notes for tutors, by R. C. Benge. "Public Library, 
Bromley (Kent), Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. 
2s. 6d. July 1959, v,20p. Sd. Typewriter script. — (B.59—10540). 


This work is one in a series (“ and likely to be the last ") of notes for 
tutors published by the Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship 
of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 

It is compiled by a tutor assisted by other tutors and this brings to 
mind the publications of the Association of Assistant Masters in Secon- 
dary Schools. But how much more necessary it is that guides such as 
this should be published to assist teachers of Librarianship, the majority 
of whom are part-timers working in isolation or near-isolation. 

The first part consists of the general notes on teaching which were 
included in the other guides in this series: (1) These notes provide the 
framework of a reasoned approach to the teaching of librarianship 
which, if generally accepted, would lead to a considerably higher standard 
of tuition than prevails at present. 

Whilst the notes are concerned with oral tuition, some points might 
possibly be adapted to correspondence courses. It is stressed, for instance, 
that students should be given first of all a general outline of the course 
and the subject content. The present introductions to some of our corres- 
pondence courses might well be expanded into full outlines and, possibly, 
designated as “Lesson 1" to ensure that they will be properly studied. 
On the point of questions and tests, correspondence courses would seem 
to qualify for full marks, but the suggestion that more handouts be pre- 
pared is worthy of consideration, particularly for Bibliography and 
Historical Bibliography. 

The second part deals with a proposed First Professional Course 
based on a number of observations expounded under the heading * Scope 
and Value of this Course” 

(1) Tutors have the vepondibility of providing an introduction to 
librarianship as a profession. 

(2) It is only at F.P.E. level that the student will be able to approach 
librarianship as a whole. 

(3) The course will constitute the foundation for all further profes- 
tional study. 

The suggested course is then detailed; the linking together of the 
various subjects by simultaneous treatment is the basis. The only section 
likely to arouse controversy among tutors is Classification, and Mr. Benge 
has anticipated this with a placatory editorial note. The approach is, 
however, so uncompromisingly critical of Dewey that some may be 
antagonised. 

In this guide, as elsewhere, the impression is given that Education for 
Librarianship is at odds with the Library Association's examination struc- 
ture—much more so than one would expect when the students, tutors and 
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examiners are all members of one body. It might, perhaps, be interesting 
to have the appropriate examiners' views of this series of Notes for Tutors. 
FRANK ATKINSON. 
(1) Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. Notes for tutors ; 
general editor, R. C. Benge. Central Library, Fore Street, N.9, Standing Com- 
mittee on Education in Librarianship. 
Assistance to readers. 1s. 6d, September 1955. 1,14f. 
Classification and cataloguing. Is. 6d. September 1955. 1,14f.. 
Organisation and administration. 1s. 6d. September 1955. 1,14f. 


Working Together (Reviewed by G. E. Smith) 


Working Together : some aspects of library co-operation. Papers 
read at the week-end conference of the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association held at Clacton-on-Sea, 10th—12th 
April, 1959. London and Home Counties Branch, 8s. 6d. 


The student who expects to find in this expensive booklet a discussion 
of the live issues of library co-operation will be disappointed. He may 
well be surprised to find papers by Dr. the Rt. Hon. Charles Hill, Sir 
Sydney Roberts, Mr. Richnell and Mr. Thompson only indirectly con- 
cerned with the conference theme occupying almost half of the 75 pages. 
It seems strange that the London and Home Counties Branch could not 
fill the whole week-end with a discussion of library co-operation: perhaps 
the authority members who enjoyed the sea air might have felt that 
librarians had something important to say on the subject! 

However, three of the seven papers deal with the problems of library 
co-operation. Mr. Filon discussed the national interlending system: he 
spoke in April, yet he mentions the Robert Report only in his final para- 
graph—surely the Librarian of the N.C.L. had some views on the hotch- 
potch of Recommendations in which the Roberts Committee revealed its 
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lack of understanding of the future of library co-operation. . His paper 
presents a helpful picture of the present situation, but can hardly be 
called constructive. 

Students of Library Schools should brirg an object.ve eye to our 
problems and Mr. Sewell’s paper presents the results of a survey made 
by nine of his students of Library co-operation in the London area. 
Students will find this paper useful—it summarises the facts on schemes 
like the Metropolitan Joint Fiction Reserve, the Foreign Fiction Scheme, 
the Playsets Scheme, and subject specialisation. There are some inter- 
esting revelations—in discharging its obligations under co-operative book 
purchase one library seems only willing to buy certain books if requests 
are received for them (and what if the book is out of print by then?) and 
regards the previous edition as adequate fo- other books even though it 
is specialising in a technical subject. Mr. Dudley comments on Cicris 
and bases his paper on the work of three Ealing School students. He 


seems to add little to previous accounts of the scheme but he reports 


its limited success in persuading smaller firms to use its services. This is 
an unfortunate weakness in view of governraert interest in the problems 
of providing technical information for the smaller firms, and if Librarians 
want to give an effective service to them they will have to b2 prepared to 
go to the firms and prove that books, periodicals and information can 
be of use to the research-shy small business man. "These two papers 
disappointed me: surely the London Schools could have produced 
something better than these factual summaries, but perhaps the Branch 
did not give them a free hand. 

Of the remaining papers the most important are those dealing with 
the bookless student. Public librarians, specicl librarians and college 
librarians are all concerned with this problem—one that is going to grow 
as more and more students go to technical colleges and universities and 
come to their college, firm, and public libraries in desperate search for 
the books they need. Mr. Richnell’s suggestions for urdergraduate 
subscription libraries may be unpopular, but they offer one way of 
reducing demands on the present limited rescurces. 

Even though it is expensive, this booklet is produced in an uninspiring 
format. The papers, or some of them, would have been better printed 
in the Library Association Record where they would be more accessible 
and, unless it has any special reason for wishing to publish expensive 
booklets, I suggest to the Branch that next year's papers should be offered 
to the Record. 

G E. SMITH. 
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» CHARGE! 


Some responses to Mr. Tynemouth's appeal (November Assistant) for 
new ideas on charging methods. 


Mechanising Browne 


Until “ the intoxicating ferment of the world of ideas " produces the 
perfect charging system, Mr. Tynemouth may like to experiment with a 
combined dater and numbering machine. This is a commercially-available 
gadget that stamps a transaction number beside the date. As with 
“ Browne," bookcard and readers’ ticket are joined, but they always 
remain in the order that the books were issued. Numbered transaction 
slips are inserted when convenient and it should prove an advantage if 
readers taking more tban one book had their tickets clipped together, 
with all bookcards and transaction slips to the front. 

When single books are returned, there is a small saving of time 
(and an increase in accuracy) resulting from the issue being in the simplest 
possible arrangement, i.e. an arithmetical sequence starting from one. 
The great saving results when readers return multiple issues. (This 
desirable habit can be fostered by allowing more tickets per reader and 
a longer loan period). 


Advantages: There is an increase in efficiency at the in-counter. 
Issue sorting is eliminated. The system is simple to adopt. Small service 
points in a large system can use the gadget or retain " Browne " without 
confusion. The cost is small. The gadget is a little more expensive than 
Dr. Oakshott's 3s. 6d. torch, but 23s. 6d. should buy one. 

Mr. Tynemouth says that “ Browne" has no equal in dealing with 
reservations, but when we consider the percentage of requests for books 
already reserved for other readers, for books that are not in stock, for 
books that are on the shelves of other branches and for books that can 
reasonably be duplicated, can the retention of a system solely to facilitate 
the reservation of the remainder be justified? The expedients devised to 
meet the problem, similarly posed by the introduction of photo-charging 
and punched cards will answer well-enough, and without the chore of 
hunting through the issue to tag the requests. 

The device seems to offer a system that will save a good deal of time 
and yet be flexible enough to meet local needs. The library using it 
retains the essential control over 1ts bookstock abrogated by the introduc- 
tion of tokens. . 

VICTOR E. LETTON, Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Books with the groceries 


If the following method should appear to resemble any open access 
grocery system now in use, the likeness is not altogether unintentional. 

The system requires that each reader, on joining the library, is given 
a library membership card containing the reader's membership number. 
This should always be carried when using the library. 

When taking books out, the reader must quote or show his member- 
ship number to the assistant, who will record it and the book numbers 
on a special type of till-roll machine. 

The machine must be able to take a duplicate record on a roli of 
paper, which is kept by the library until all loans on the roll are returned. 
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The top copy is recorded on a perforated roll, and as each loan is regis- 
tered, the assistant tears the top copy from the machine and places it in 
a book pocket in the book being issued. On no account must the reader 
remove the slip, and as the machine automatically dates each loan slip 
A serves a useful purpose to the reader and the staff when checking for 
nes. 

It should be possible to have a machine designed which would 
re-register the reader's number on several consecutive issues automatically, 
so that the assistant records book numbers only, when more than one 
book is taken out by a single reader. 

A final requirement for this wonderful machine wo.ld be that it 
should automatically number each issue. Otherwise it would be necessary 
to use punched or numbered paper. I 

The details kept of each loan are as follows:—(a) Reader's number; 
(b) Book number ; (c) Date for return ; (d) Issue number. The last two 
items are registered automatically. i. 

When the books are returned, the assistant removes the book slips, 
and, providing there is no fine to pay, the reader may enter the library 
without further delay. When most of the slips have accuraulated for a 
certain date, they are then sorted into issue number order and checked off 
the list of loans on the duplicate roll for that date. The tems left are 
outstanding books. To write for these, it will be necessar to keep an 
index of readers' names and addresses in order of memberzhip number. 

As for the machine—is there a bright young person somewhere who 
could build one? 

M. S. BARBER, South-East Essex Technical College and Szhool of Art. 


Mechanising Tokens 


I have always been fascinated by the way that libraries contrive to 
be both seventy years before and behind the times. Open access began 
in British public libraries at the end of the last century, and it is only 
now being taken over by the self-service grocery chains. At the other 
end. of the scale, librarians still go through an elaborate stattstical ritual 
that nullifies many of the advantages of self-service. If Mr. Tynemouth 
wants a punch card system, then the one in use at Holborn seems to be 
what he is looking for, although at a price he is probably unwiMing to pay. 

. However, why not carry token charging to its logical conclusion and 
have machines, rather like those in tube stations for the automatic sale 
of tickets. On entering the library a borrower could then slide his books 
through an opening and receive in exchange tbe requisite number of 
tokens. You could incorporate a numbering device to tell you how many 
books had been returned for any desired period. This, I imagine, would 
be an acceptable substitute for the number of books issued. 

Further, a shute or conveyor belt could be added to the machine, so 
that books could be dispatched to a separate room away from the dis- 
tractions of a normal counter. Here it would be much simple- to check 
books against a visible index for reserves. Even if.the machine broke 
down, tokens could still be issued at a good speed by hand. Readers 
going out of the library could hand in their tokens if taking books or 
retain them if not taking books. These tokens could, of course, Ee counted 
if you wanted to know the number of books issued. 

I suggest that this requires a drastic re-thinking of mamy of our 
present ideas. To make this system work at its maximum efficiercy would 
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mean the elimination of fines and an unlimited period of loan. The vast 
majority of people return their books only when they have finished them, 
irrespective of fines. You would thus eliminate a particularly irksome 
problem. Also you would not have to deal with overdues or renewals. 


Now what happens to books in great demand, somebody will imme- 
diately say. That is a fair question and the only answer is a heavy dupli- 
cation of these books. One large chain store takes goods that are not 
selling and burns them, as this releases space for things that will sell. 
While not advocating quite such a ruthless policy, it must be admitted 
that many books now seen on the open shelves never go out from one 
year's end to the next. It seems much more efficient to relegate this 
unpopular stock to the stack room and issue stack passes where necessary. 


It is obvious that this system would only be necessary in a large, 
central library or a branch library with extremely high issues. If pressure 
of issues is not a problem then Browne is perfectly adequate, especially 
if bookcards with catchwords and copy numbers are used to help visual 
recognition. Also it is likely that the use of an automatic machine for 
the return of books would need only a uniformed attendant in charge, 
and this could lead to a much more economical use of trained staff. 
Another advantage would be a counter quite Lid from your library 
as such. 


Many of our libraries with high issues are strangling themselves by 
maintaining a series of checks that are largely a waste of public money. 
Anyway, no issue system prevents theft, for if there is open access, the 
only way of preventing losses is the employment of a plain clothes detec- 
tive. The main features of such an issue system correspond closely with 
contemporary ideas and I do not think it more revolutionary than open 
access was in Brown's day. 

A. W. BALL, Dagenham Public Libraries. 





Mr. Tynemouth comments : 


I have been very interested, not only in the letters A to the Editor, 
but in several additional suggestions which have been made to me direct. 
Some of these are very interesting, but I do not think I have yet heard 
of the idea. Doubtless, many ideas will be tried and rejected, sometimes 
before they have an opportunity to become methods, and it does seem 
that a certain amount of “ cross breeding " is possible even at this moment. 
I think we would be wise to wait and see what else is forthcoming, what 
further experiments are made, and in particular what the present " Man- 
chester " working party reports. 

1 had been genuinely unaware that Holborn had introduced a 
Powers-Samas punched card scheme very similar to the one I "suggested" 
in the November Assistant. Within twenty-four hours of my receiving 
my Assistant I had a very pleasant letter from Mr. Swift, and within 
forty-eight hours—thanks to a timely and already arranged visit to 
London—I had seen Holborn's scheme in action; and before returning 
to this Northern fastness I tucked Croydon's scalp into my belt. Obviously, 
Holborn's direct punched card system and Croydon's cross of photo- 
charging with pre-punched transaction cards were working efficiently, 
and at the moment I would not pronounce between the two, but I do feel 
myself better equipped to consider and less patient to await the report 
of the Library Association survey. 
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Other Correspondence 


The University Assistant 


I think that Mrs. Cloke's letter in the November issue (p. 223) presents 
a much-distorted view of the disabilities of assistants in university 
libraries. There is, indeed, no common practice on the matters to which 
she refers, but I am sure that many university librarians are as progressive 


. as Liverpool where the staff are encouraged to attend conferences, pro- 


fessional meetings and classes and are freely given time off to enable 
them to do so. Nor can I believe that it is usual for the staff of a 
university library to be required to give holiday dates six months ahead. 


I am very doubtful of the value to the university assistant of any kind 
of union for librarians. The goal at which university librarians are aiming 
is a scale of pay which is related to that of the teaching staff, and this - 
goal is much more likely to be reached through the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers, which has in the past showed itself svmpathetic and willing 
to help, than through any union. It is, I am sure, quite unrealistic to 
suppose that such a union would carry any weight with university 
authorities. 


I do support both Mrs. Cloke and Mr. Hope in their plea for a 
library profession in which there is free movement of staff between 
libraries of different kinds. I do not, however, see that a union is likely 
to bring this about. The greatest stumbling block to such movement is 
the fact that at present quite different qualifications are demanded for 
work in university and municipal libraries. A good degree is the basic 
qualification for employment in a university library: Library Association 
qualifications and public library experience are essential for anv senior 
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post in a municipal library. Until it is possible to equate a degree with a 
Diploma in Librarianship and with the Fellowship of the Library Associa- 
tion, it is quite vain to expect free interchange of posts between university 
librarians and their colleagues in other branches of the profession. 

T. S. BroaDuurst, Deputy Librarian, Liverpool University Library. 


Minitheorist replies 


I am indebted, indeed the whole profession is indebted to Mr. Slack for a 
brilliant application of Minitheory (p. 224, November issue), and I must admit 
that I was unaware of Minigroup's existence in Derbyshire, although not of 
Mr. Slack's. Mr. Slack may, therefore, rest assured that 1 do not construe 
his criticism as carping. I agree that the importance of staff has been exag- 
gerated since Assur Bani Pal dropped his first brick, but our statistics are vital 
and we must have someone to collect them. 

T. BRIMELOW. 

Further correspondence on this topic should be referred to the Editor, 
Assistant Mini Librarian, The Mini Library, Smallplace, U.K.—Epn. 


GENTLEMEN ALL 


Council Notes 12 November 


Stimulated, perhaps, by the presence of students from the Brighton 
School of Librarianship, the last meeting of Council for 1959 had more 
substance and life than those recently reported in this column, and it is 
hoped that our audience will have left us with the realisation that the 
A.A.L. continues to offer a platform for any young member who is 
concerned with the welfare and advancement of the profession. One 
would like to think that they considered that the Council was doing a 
good job of work in looking after their interests, but 1t will be even more 
gratifying if they are aware of present weaknesses and are determined to 
play an active part in providing the impetus of new ideas which the 
A.A.L. always needs. 

The more senior members of the Association sometimes regret that 
their policies are not sufficiently challenged by the next generation, and 
that there is not always evidence of a healthy determination to take over 
the leadership and do better. For this reason, amongst others, Council 
continues to extend an invitation to any member to come along and watch 
the proceedings with a critical eye. The pages of the Assistant Librarian 
will always provide the opportunity for expressing your criticisms. 

The business of the meeting was preceded by a showing of the A.A.L. 
film-strip on Charging Methods, and the commentary was provided by the 
Honorary Films Officer, Mr. Broome, who was responsible for its production. 

When the lights went up business got under way, and the first item of 
interest was the receipt of a letter from the Honorary Secretary of the N.W. 
Branch of the L.A. suggesting that the A.A.L. should do more to help assistants 
to attend the L.A. Conference at Scarborough by booking accommodation 
at a reasonably priced "family" hotel, and by persuading authorities to grant 
leave of absence with pay for attendance. This latter suggestion was referred 
to all Divisions with a view to approaching authorities, whilst the possibility 
of accommodation at Scarborough was referred to the Yorkshire Division. 

Harold Smith was congratulated upon his excellent paper at the A.A.L. 
Session. of the Torquay Conference, and then your Honorary Secretary 
announced that increased pressure of work would prevent him from serving 
another full year in office. The appointment of a successor will be considered 
. at the next meeting. 
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The nomination of representatives to serve on the L.A. Council and Com- 
mittees for 1960 had its complications. The President and Honorary Secretary 
were chosen as usual for the L.A. Council, and the Vice-President for the 
Membership Committee and Conference Sub-Committee, whilst Harold Smith 
will continue on the Publications Committee. Our representative on the 
Education Sub-Committee for some years has been Jim Davey, but we had just 
congratulated him upon his appointment as Director of the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau, and he was in some doubt as to whether he would 
now have to be regarded as a chief librarian. A proposal that he should be 
regarded as a semi-chief brought forth a protest from Mr. Thompson that 
the President “ can't accept motions defining Jim Davey," but Council accepted 
this definition and reappointed him. 


When it is reported that it took two hours to receive the reports of the 
Standing Committees, readers will realise that they were not accepted without 
comment, The Press and Publications Committee ran into trouble almost 
immediately for deciding to refuse a request for the replacement of a faulty 
copy of the 1945 edition of the Primer of Classification. Alan Bill, supported 
by Ron Surridge, persuaded Council to reverse this decision. The introductory 
leaflet, Invitation and Opportunity, continues to have its teething troubles ; 
the committee had seen designer's roughs for a cover but had rejected all of 
them. At the suggestion of Mr. Surridge the Library Association's Public 
Relations Officer is to be consulted on the design and lay-out. Another decision 
to be reversed concerned a letter received from the U.S. periodical Printing 
Impressions, which offered to promote sales in America of Bookbinding for 
Librarians. The Committee had been a little disconcerted by the terms of 
the letter which was read out to Council. In true American style it started 
by addressing Council as " Gentlemen," which Mr. Phillips considered mis- 
guided, but the remainder of its contents seemed harmless enough and it was 
agreed to accept the offer. 


The Education Committee had an easier time, and was able to report 
further progress with the draft of a list of essential textbooks, and with plans 
for a National Residential Revision School. Correspondence Courses are to 
appear with better stationery, the old style wrappers being replaced by special 
envelopes. 


Since the Policy Committee was formed as a Standing Committee of Council 
in 1958 it has regularly dealt with many of the major items which had in the 
past been referred directly to Council. Whilst the present system has many 
advantages, it has sometimes led to duller Council meetings in so far as any 
differences of opinion on these items have already been thrashed out before the 
committee’s views are reported. However, on this occasion the report gave 
plenty of ground for debate. 

The first matter under consideration was voting in professional elections. 
A number of steps have recently been taken to encourage members to take 
more interest in the annual hustings, and to use their vote. Council had before 
it a report that in fact a smaller proportion of members voted in the L.A. 
Council election this year than last, and this gave rise to a searching and 
critical analysis of the causes of this apparent apathy amongst members. It 
was decided that the only way to find out the true position up and down the 
country is to ask the people on the spot—that is the library representatives. 
Accordingly the Honorary Secretary was instructed to issue a questionnaire, 
and the results will be examined at the next meeting. 

A letter was received from Mr. H. G. Clark (West Sussex County) relating 
how he had inspired his M.P. to ask a question in the House about the imple- 
mentation of the Roberts Committee report, and suggesting that every member 
of Council should tackle his own M.P. This was considered to be well worth 
following, and we shall learn the results next time. Finally, under the report 
of the Policy Committee consideration was given to a statement on the problem 
of institutional membership for submission to the L.A. This made it clear 
that the A.A.L. will oppose strongly any extension of this minority's power, 
and stated the case for removing their voting rights at General Meetings. 

* ë 
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The Conference Committee, having reconsidered its proposals for the 
Bangor Conference in the light of criticisms made at the last meeting, was able 
to bring forward plans which were accepted on this occasion without comment. 

The one controversial item in the report of the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee concerned the annual estimates. These implied that more 
money might have to be found for the national commitments of the Association 
at the expense of Divisional capitation. The Ycrkshire trio, Messrs. Ashmore, 
Phillips and Taylor, led the attack and Mr. Fhilips opposed the Honorary 
Treasurer with the claim that "it's only the back-bencher who can take an 
unbiased view." However, when it was explained that the estimates did not 
commit anybody to anything ard that before capitation for 1960 is settled it is 
intended to find out just how much money the different Divisions do need, the 
report of the Committee was upheld: | 

The remaining items on the agenda were of a routine nature, except for 
the final pleasing duty of the vice-President. This was to express the gratitude 
of Council to our ig ee Mr. Ferry, for his most able handling of our 
affairs during his term of offi Mr. Ferry earned for himself through the year 
a high reputation for his ca and efficient handling of difficult issues and for 
his scrupulous fairness, and Me Vice-Presiden~’s tribute was received with 
acclamation. In reply, Mr. Ferry thanked on behalf of the Council the retiring 
members, and especially our Past President, Mr. Tomlinson, whose guidance 
and wisdom will be greatly missed. 

JogN H. Jones. 





“ This book is concerned with a European war which lasis for a 
year. The women, robbed of their menfolk, apply a remedy discovered 
by Aristophanes about 2,370 years ago.*. 


*Not for sale in the U.S.A.” 
Recent publisher's advert. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) . 


Eprron: D. HARRISON | 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 53. NO. 2. FEBRUARY, 1960 


Something Old... 


“(When a new book is published, read an old one." 
Samuel Rogers (attr.). 


* One of the ways in which public libraries could help is to publish a 
kind of hit parade of books which, a year after they are published, every- 
one ought still to be talking about," says an October, 1959, number of 
the Local Government Chronicle. We agree. And not only a year after 
they were published, but two years, three years, ten years, a hundred 
years and more (provided, of course, we can still supply them!). 

Most public libraries make some attempt to advertise their recent 
books. From the well produced bulletins of Kent, Lancashire and others 
to the typed, or even hand-written, list on the branch notice-board, we 
are assailed with lists of “ New Books " and “ Recent Additions.” No- 
one would deny the value of this publicity (in spite of the fact that half 
the books listed are over-publicised anyway). At the very lowest esti- 
mation of the situation we have spent large sums on new books, so we 
might as well get them used. But there is a tendency to glorify the pro- 
vision of the new book—a tendency seen in an extreme form in the on- 
the-shelf-on-the-day-of publication fetish; on the shelf for the benefit of 
how many, pray? The one who gets there first, of course, and the rest 
can try again in two weeks’ time. And at the expense of how much 
routine work on normal additions are some of these rush jobs on day-of- 
publication books done? 

Libraries exist for the provision of something more than the book 
of the moment. It is good to keep the book trade alive, but as Willes- 
den’s Introducing the Library Service says, “the supply of new books is 
only part of our function, which is to provide the best books, new and 
old, in every field of literature for the student and the general reader.” 
Indeed we can at times persuade the book trade to produce new editions 
of old books rather than concentrating so much on new titles; the work in 
this direction of Mr. Norman Tomlinson’s “ Out of Print Books ” column. 
in the L.A.R. is well-known. 

More should be done by libraries to make known the existence of 
the older books which are in their stock. The subject list is one obvious 
approach. Not everybody can produce subject catalogues of the stand- 
ard of Newcastle’s music catalogue, Hull’s recent list on William Wilber- 
force, or the excellent technical lists emanating regularly from such 
libraries as Luton and Rugby. But less monumental publications have 
their value. Tottenham’s list on The Bomb published in September, 
1959, was timely and well-produced and a continuous stream of subject 
lists derives from Islington. Books of Interest, 1958, also from Islington 
and Selected Books of 1958 from Finchley were two useful attempts to 
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evaluate publications of the recent past; Treasure for the Teking from 
Bethnal Green did the same service for children's books. We hope these 
and similar publications will cover 1959, 

More publicity for these treasures which lie inside our libraries is 
badly needed. Book displays can, if thougatfully done, accomplish 
much, but more attention should also be given in printed publicity at 
the expense if necessary of the unannotated and unimaginative recent 
additions list. Brief notes on half-a-dozen older titles inserted in “ New 
Books " is one simple way which has the advantage of retaining the 
advertising appeal of the new books, Perkaps some of us will go 
further and instead of " New Books” and “ Recent Additions.” we may 
get " Old Books” and “Future Withdrawals,” the latter sub-titled “ The 
following will be chucked away if nobody asks for them before the first 
of next month. . . . " In pandering to the whims of the moment we 
foster the shallowest form of culture; the writers of the present bave no 
monopoly of style, taste or brains. 


* * * * 


Open access has long been an accepted feature of the public 
library. Self-service is sometimes taken a step further when the bor- 
rower is asked to shelve his own books; a valuable training perhaps in 
the junior library, a necessity sometimes on busy travelling libraries and 
at other small service points. Apart from the children and the odd 
intelligent adult, the public seem manifestly incapable of doing the job 
properly except where they are simply asked to put the books back in 
any order on the “Returned Books” shelves. “We do emphasise 
that the staff are not ordering—they are requestirg readers . . . " says 
(perhaps superfiuously) a note in the December, 1959, issue of New Books 
from Hove, where this method is practised with fiction only. 

Where libraries ask the public to do this sort of thing, we are cer- 
tainly in favour of them saying so in print. An informed public is, or 
should be, a happy one. Many libraries, however, are doing away with 
* Returned Books" shelves or “Other People's Choice," as they are 
euphemistically called. Honest librarians cali them “ dumps”; harassed 
assistants trying to put books on them at peak periods call them all sorts 
of things. Apart from causing annoyance to the staff—the last of our 
considerations, of course—they are said to ccea:e congestion in the 
library, lead to the neglect of the bookstock as a whole and make readers 
lazy, helpless and unwilling to explore any but the most obvious paths. 


TO A.A.L. LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES: 


I would like to thank the hundreds of representatives who responded to the 
recent questionnaire on voting in elections and thus provided most valuable 
information for the consideration of Council. A great meny replies raised points 
which I would have liked to answer individually, but the number involved has 
made this impossible. To those concerned I apologiss that I have not written, 
but give an assurance that every item is receiving full consideration. 

» JQHN H. Jones, Honorary Secretary. 
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Mountain to Mohammed 
by F. W. S. Baguley, 


Hampshire County Libraries 


It is one thing to stand confidently in one's own library and receive 
the readers in the hostly manner à la Savage, knowing full well that 
enquiries about fluid mechanics, poultry diseases, and Davy Crockett 
can be met with equaniinity, but it is another thing to leave the confines 
of this same library and venture into the cold unknown where the readers 
actually live their lives. I refer to the visits that most of us make at one 
time or another to the Women’s Institutes, Townswomen's Guilds, 
Methodist Women, Baptist Men, Youth Clubs, or schools. 

Out there, they are the hosts—you, the librarian, are a nervous 
visitor, filling an hour for them, as they sag in their chairs, and think 
about other things whilst your majestic prose flows or falters on about 
“The Library and the community," “Storehouses of knowledge," “ Can 
we help you?", or whatever you gave as the title of your talk when their 
Secretary wrote to you six months ago, 

There is always a delicious uncertainty about the likelihood of 
success or failure at these meetings. How often does a rather austere 
group of Church Men dissolve into appreciative laughter at a well worn 
anecdote which was a hideous flop at the Women's Institute? Why do 
the Townswomen's Guild, supposedly an organisation of the enlightened, 
ask fewer questions than a fearful looking crew of Teds and their Molls 
at the local Youth Club? 

In fact the only constant type of group, constant that is in reaction 
to the speaker, is any collection of business men— Rotary Clubs, and 
Round Tables, for they always listen shrewdly, evaluating the speaker, 
weighing up the cut of his suit, and weighing his words even more care- 
fully, for he is talking about a service which spends their money. 

The visit may often have hazards unconnected with the talk. 

Women's Institutes have a nasty habit of having competitions which 
the speaker may have to judge. “ Most objects in a matchbox,” prettiest 
embroidered hanky, best flower arrangement, or tastiest scones. Never 
alas—prettiest ankles at the Young Wives! l 

Equally, there are hazards with the Church meetings. One may 
have to sing hymns and say, prayers which one’s own denomination 
frowns on, or even read a lesson from the Bible. 

A "must" is to learn the words of "Jerusalem," with which all 
Women's Institutes commence their meetings. Other groups have other 
rituals—a valedictory poem, Mrs. Wilkes playing “Pomp and Circum- 
stance " on the harmonium, or the 23rd Psalm. 

Naturally the content of the talk must vary according to the 
audience, but mainly they seem most interested not so much in library 
history and aims, but in details of day-to-day routine, anecdotes about 
odd people, and titles and subjects of books asked for. l 

The peculiarities of our past—the Cotgreave Indicator and Closed 
Access always produce far-away looks in the eyes of the elderly, and 
always during question time one will be treated to a minute description 
of Eatanswill Library in 1886 “when I was a boy”! 

The reception accorded to one at Young Wives will certainly be 
noisy, because the mums keep their babies and toddlers with them, and 
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there is a constant scuffling, crying, and shouting. Funnily enough, the 
womenfolk ignore all this, and seem to listen most attentively. 

It’s a wise precaution to take a collection of books along in case 
the talk is hard going. Few people can resist a display of books, even 
if there is occasionally someone who comments that “ It's nice io see some 
new books—a pity they don't find their way on to the library shelves! ! !" 

‘A gimmick which is far more dramatic than a collection of new 
books, is a collection of damaged and battered ones with perhaps one 
solitary gleaming new book standing purely and cleanly midst ail the 
tea stained, dog chewed, scribbled and painted specimens. The one new 
book enables one to perform a “ before and after” act. One can produce 
horrified gasps from the audience, and at the same time wear the 
martyred look that can be acquired by practice when shaving. 

I mentioned the classes of school children. , It is of course far easier 
to have them visit you rather than vice versa, but usually the teachers 
are unwilling to march a crocodile 50 strong for 14 miles, to have ten 
minutes in the library before commencing the march back. My experi- 
ence has been mostly with teenage classes, who generally giggle and look 
stupid, and young juniors aged 6—8, who are superbly keen, and good 
listeners, if the talk is short. Above all with children, it is important 
never to get facts wrong, or the details of a story you may be telling 
them. No one spots a fraud quicker than a child. 

And what is the value of these half-hours and hours spent talking 
to all sorts and collections of people? One often returns tc the library 
and grumpily confides to the staff that the audience were blocks of wood, 
and there were only five questions, and it's not worth the time spent 
when there are so many books waiting to be catalogued and a committee 
report to prepare. But, watch and wait. Within a week, ane or two 
new faces appear as borrowers. 

They grin at you, and you grin at them, and then you remember 
the last time you saw them was when they were asking if you took one 
or two lumps of sugar. Then, one of the group, already & borrower 
takes you up on your offer to get sets of plays. Some of the children 
you spoke to come in to look at your nature books, and a teacher 
*phones wanting to know if you can get him Lalf-a-dozen books on 
psychology. 

These are your results. The results of coming a little closer to the 
readers. And what better aim in life than that for any librarian? 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO 
WEEDING 


by Frederick Wezeman 


This article is based on a talk given to the branch personnel of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, and was published in the American Library 
Association's “ ALA Bulletin,’ September, 1958. Mr. Wezeman is 
Associate Professor in the University of (Minnesota Library School. 


“Ym giving you a bunch of roses for every time you broke my 
heart.” With these words Robert Maynard Hutchins, former chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, opened an address before the newspaper 
publishers of our country. I feel in somewhat the same mood when I 
speak to librarians about weeding. 

When the process of acquisition and preparation of material for use 
is so expensive in terms of money and time, it is not surprising that 
weeding is frequently neglected. Most of the routine steps which are 
involved in placing materials on the shelves—the checking of biblio- 
graphies, the cataloguing and technical processing—must be duplicated 
in reverse in order to rid the library of material Librarians pay lip 
service to the need for weeding, but too many public library book collec 
tions exhibit flagrant evidence of a lack of a rigorous weeding plan and 
policy. What are some of the barriers to weeding? The most frequently 
cited reason for not weeding is that we are too busy. There is no time 
to weed. However, we would find more time to weed if we realize how 
much it costs to keep a dead book on the shelf. A book dealer once 
told me that it cost forty cents per year to house a book. Certainly the 
dead, worthless, outdated books on our public library shelves cannot be 
housed for nothing. 

As librarians, we have memory associations with the older books. 
They represent events which loom large in our own experience—World 
War I, World War II, the depression, authors current and active during 
our days of greatest reading. Perhaps it ts the textbook which we used 
in our high-school physics or general science class, or the book which 
on a previous occasion answered a reference question, and finally, of 
course, here are those books which we personally selected and catalogued. 
t is difficult to discard old friends like these which remind us of the 
swift passage of time. 

As we grow older, it is likely that our reading decreases, and we rely 
more and more on knowledge we gained of books in previous years. We 
tend to spend less time keeping up with the current output of the pub- 
lishers. We spend little time browsing in bookstores. If we had a 
greater involvement with new books, the outdated material would 
become more noticeable and would be weeded more frequently. 

Librarians sometimes fail to grasp the concept of what, for want 
of a better term, I call the “ universe of bibliography.” We forget that 
the present book collection we are dealing with was assembled in a far 
from obiective manner. Al sorts of variables were at work. How much 
money did we have? At what time of the year was the book purchased? 
Did other titles on the same subject appear at the same time? Was there 
a particular interest in the subjgct at the time? Was the book reviewed 
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in a book selection tool used by the library? What were the interests 
of the book selector at that time? 

Thus the presence of a bock on our shelves involves a great many 
chance considerations. The books which comprise the typical public 
library collection represent at best only a small sample of the large 
number of books in existence. When we consider how haphazard the 
selection process is in its entirety, and what a small sampling we have of 
the universe of books, we will not consider it such a serious matter to 
discard those items in our book stock which have outlived their useful- 
ness in the library. 

In spite of all the talk abcut co-operation, libraries and librarians 
are still bibliographic isolationists. We think in terms not of the universe 
of bibliography, but of the small sample of books which we happen to 
have under our thumb. With only modest efforts at co-operation, most 
publie libraries could greatly increase their book resources. Public 
libraries refuse to spend any appreciable sums of money for modern 
communication and messenger services which would make readily avail- 
able to their customers the book resources of other libraries. Our 
bibliographic isolationism reinforces the psychclogical barriers to weed- 
ing. It is also a professional disgrace. 

We do not realize the bad impression created by shelves cluttered 
with old, outdated, useless material. Many cf our customers do not 
complain—they just stay away. If a retail store permitted its inventory 
to deteriorate constantly or failed to keep its inventory up to date, it 
would soon end in bankruptcy. To my mind a half-empty shelf is far 
better than a shelf chuck-full, with one half of the books prime candi- 
dates for the discard bin. If a customer enters a public library and finds 
useless material on the shelves, he gets a bad impression, whereas, if he 
finds nothing he may assume that the good material is all circulating. 

Another psychological barrier to weeding is the conservationist idea 
so strongly ingrained in the thinking of many librarians. Sometimes: 
this is referred to as the squirrel instinct. Librarians tend to belong to 
an acquisitive society. We find it difficult to look upon books as non- 
durable products. In an economy of super-abundance, we still tend to 
consider books in the light of economic scarcity. Americans discard 
cans, bottles, automobiles, old highways, and bvildings by the thousands, 
but some librarians cannot throw away a book. I have often thought that 
at the time a student in library school takes his oral examination for the 
Master's Degree, we should ask the student to chop up a book, tear up a 
book, or throw one in a waste basket—hard. An interne from the 
medical school could stand by with a sphygmomanometer and take the 
student's blood pressure, and if book discarding seemed to be too great 
an emotional experience, we would ask the student to practice a bit on 
this art of librarianship. The cheapest, most effective, but often least 
used piece of library equipment is the wastebasket. 

Would it not be a good idea for some of our book selection tools 
to emphasize weeding? From time to time the librarian could be given 
suggestions as to specific titles which should no longer be in the collec- 
tion. For example, The Booklist might list im each issue those titles 
suggested for purchase twenty-five years ago (1933) which should ncw be 
considered for discard. 

As librarians are often unaware of the universe of bibliography, they 
also are often unaware of the universe of their clientele. In almost all 
cases a public library's customers are only a small sample of its potential 
customers, A change in the nature of the book stock coupled with a 
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vigorous advertising or promotion campaign could change the library 
clientele drastically. Sometimes we keep a book on the shelf because a 
very small percentage of our customers use it and tell us about their 
preferences. Sometimes we fail to add items to the book stock because 
we say there is no demand. But is it not possible that the present state 
of our book stock has discouraged the customer who might have other 
interests and other needs? 


Obviously some books can be weeded from the collection without 
the extensive use of bibliographical tools. A title such as “ Principles 
of Electrical Engineering," published in 1911, needs no bibliographic 
checking. Duplicate copies of best-selling fiction of another day can 
also be discarded with little or no bibliographic work. This rough 
weeding can be done quickly and the books placed on a “ weeding shelf" 
where some other member of the staff can double check the weeding 
selections. The final step in the weeding process can be a more carefully 
discriminating one in which the librarian must make use of bibliographic 
aids to determine the value of the particular book to the collection and 
the advisability of discarding the book. Whenever the reading guidance 
process takes us to the stack area, we can pick out a book or two for 
the * weeding shelf." Pages and clerical personnel at the charging desk 
can be instructed to pick out books which they consider candidates for 
the “ weeding shelf" We took the books in one by one and we can 
discard them one by one. In some cases the weeding has been so long 
delayed and neglected that it becomes a major task involving extra 
personnel rather than a day-to-day process of keeping the collection in 
a presentable condition. 


Dead, outdated books are not only costly to house, but they obstruct 
the work of the library in many ways, and like the proverbial barnacles 
on a ship, they will in time slow the public library down to a dead walk. 
Public library service is a product we are proud of and which we feel is 
worthy of adequate tax support. Sometimes when I examine the condi- 
tion of the book collection in a public library, I am convinced that the 
greatest enemies of the public library are the librarians themselves. How 
can we expect the public to get excited about books and public library 
service when we demonstrate by.the condition of the bookstock our lack 
of professional pride and standards? What about our stewardship of 
public office? Are we really too busy? How much support would the 
park department receive if it permitted the golf courses to be overrun 
with weeds? If we are to sell the idea of the public library as the 
information and bibliographic centre of the community, then it is our 
professional responsibility to maintain a book collection of which we 
and our community can truly be proud. 
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Where are we going ? 
by Mavis J. Maliphant, Cheltenham Public Library 


Letters to The Times of the mid-nineteenth century reveal the excite- 
ment, disgust, incredulity, anger and various other emotions prompted 
by the introduction of the iron railways on England's "green and 
pleasant land". Similarly, the ičea of free libraries for all created another 
medley of mixed emotions. Neither case was an easy birth, but each 
held promise of great things to come. Like all worth-while causes from 
Christianity onwards, the stimulus to react favourably or unfavourably 
. was there. It was impossible to.remain indifferent, and, therefore, pro- 
gress was made. Ideas were tossed to and fro, and many a theoretical 
battle was staged wherever people met and discussed topics of the day. 
Gradually, theories evolved into practices and the railways and the public 
libraries became respectable members of society. Now, they are both 
taken for granted. Indeed, the country could not do without them (rail- 
way strikes prove very disconcerting, and public libraries grow more and 
more popular). Now, no major conflict centres around either of these two 
services. Public libraries and British railways are firmly entrenched in 
the British way of life. 

As far as the railways are concerned, their main purpose has been 
achieved. Their whole object is passenger and luggage transport, end to 
this end they function, but what of public libraries? For what object do 
they exist? Has their day of consummation yet arrived? 

It is submitted that public librarianship falis down sadly on this very 
point, for how many librarians in this field now consider the reason for 
their existence? Policies regarding the routine matters of book selection, 
hours of opening, staff and so forth must, in the very nature of things, be 
formed, but does not the principle upon which these policies should be 
based, sometimes become obscured in the mists of time and tradition? 

As mentioned, railways exist for the transoort of goods and people. 
They have simply to- operate and their object is fulfilled. "The issue is 
quite clear-cut in this case, but with public libraries the definition of 
objectives has never been finally resolved. Tte librarian-custodian idea 
has vanished (at least in theory) in this sphere, but what has taken its 
place? Apparently not the lL:brarian-educatcr, for then would more 
time be devoted to readers’ advisory services. Perhaps it would be true to 
say that the librarian-fairy-gocmother has matured, for, basicallv, any 
argument against the provision of certain types of books is answered by 
the refrain, “ Oh, but we are public servants, we are supported by the 
rates, therefore we must give the public what it wants." Logically, this 
should mean literally “anything” and could have serious repercussions 
in a bad society— but there is usually a reservation, although failure to 
agree upon the nature of that reservation (witness the provision of light 
fiction controversy) underlines this basic lack of definition of objectives. 

Far be it from the writer to presume to define these objectives herself. 
They can only be settled by an agreement of opinion on the part of all 
concerned. It is important, however, that public librarians should work 
for this consensus, otherwise zeal becomes misdirected, unnecessary 
energy expended on adjuncts. Moreover, with a goal in mind, the whole 
morale of public librarianship should rise, and more attention mizht be 
paid to non-routine matters so that a more professional level of service 
might be discovered. For one librarian at least, the mere issuing of books 
is not enough. JE. 
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Busman’s Holiday — 3 
The Henry E. Huntington Library, 


San Marino, California 


by E. M. Elisabeth Bowen 
Lancashire County Library 


The Henry E. Huntington Library, Art Gallery and Botanical 
Gardens, together with an endowment for their maintenance, were the 
gift of Henry E. Huntington (1850-1927) in 1919, as a free research 
institution for the use of all qualified persons. I visited the Library in 
1957, while on holiday in the U.S.A., and was greatly impressed by the 
collections, built up, as they were, in recent times by one individual. 

The Library building was completed in 1920. There are exhibit 
halls, rooms for staff and research workers, and two air-conditioned vaults 
for irreplaceable material. In January, 1928, the exhibitions were opened 
to the public. There are about 200,000 items in the rare-book vault, and 
over one million letters and documents in the manuscript section. Most 
of the books and manuscripts were collected by Huntington between 1907 
and 1927, and include 5,400 incunabula, acquired mainly between 1922 
and 1927. Huntington was chiefly interested in English and American 
history aud literature, and this interest is reflected in the collection. He 
was moderately interested in fine printing—the collections include a 
complete set of the Kelmscott Press publications, for example—but he 
was chiefly concerned with first and textually significant editions of great 
books in English, rather than with fine editions of these titles or with 
handsome examples of printing as such. 

Some of the chief items of the incunabula collection include a copy 
on vellum, with untrimmed margins and contemporary binding, of the 
Gutenberg Bible ; Johannes Balbus’ “ Catholicon " of 1460; a Fust and 
Schoeffer Bible of 1462, printed on paper and remarkable for the first 
example of colophon and printer’s mark ; the Sweynheym and Pannartz 
Subiaco “ De Civitate Dei," 1467, which anticipated the use of roman 
type; the Han Plutarch of 1471 ; the Jenson Pliny of 1472; and a fine 
copy of the Plantin Polyglot Bible of 1569-1572. 

Early English printing is represented by a copy of “ The Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye," printed by Caxton and Mansion at Bruges in 
1475, the first book printed in the English language. There is a copy of 
Shakespeare's first Folio of 1623, while the development of printing in 
England is shown by such items as the Tonson Caesar of 1712; the 
Baskerville Bible of 1763 ; Audobon's “ Birds of America " of 1827-1838; 
the Kelmscott Chaucer of 1896; the Doves Bible of 1903 ; the Ashendene 
Press Don Quixote of 1927—this being one of the twenty copies printed 
on vellum—and the Oxford Lectern Bible of 1935. 

American printing is represented by a virtually complete collection 
of the Merrymount Press work of D.B. Updike; Bruce Rogers’ “ Mont- 
aigne " of 1902; and the Grabhorn Press edition of Whitman's " Leaves 
of Grass," 1930, which is printed in Frederic Goudy's Newstyle type. ' 

The printing history of other countries is not neglected. The collec- 
tions include fine specimens of the Ibarra Sallust, 1772; the Bodoni Virgil, 
1793 ; the Didot Horace, 1799. : Modern German printing is represented 
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by the work of the distinguished Bremer Press, including its Bible of 
1926-1928, one of a series of folios printed in limited editions, from 
hand-set type, in specially designed types, on hand presses, and the last 
publication of the Press, the 1935 edition of Vesalius, “ Icones 
Anatomicae" on pure rag handmade paper; in type especially designed 
by Willi Wiegand. 

The mansucript department includes in its treasures the Ellesmere 
manuscript of Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales" of c.1410; the genealogy, 
in his own hand, of George Washington, completed in 1792 ; and a copy, 
in his own handwriting, of Benjamin Franklin's “ Autobiography." 

These exhibits, together with the art collectons, which are concen- 
trated on the eighteenth century, and which include the originals of 
Gainsborough's “The Blue Boy," Lawrence's “ Pinkie,” and Reynolds’ 
“ Sarah Siddons,” were built up by this one man, from a fortune accu- 
mulated through the development of real estate in southern California. 
They are freely open to the public throughout the year, and the library 
is continually being consulted by research workers, while it has published 
over seventy volumes of studies. 


CATA-WAUL 


A cry from the heart 
Of the catalozuing depart(ment). 


High time it is that all should know 

Why cataloguers are so slow; 

And why they blink, grow bald and dizzy, 
With ne'er a drink that's more than fizzy. 
Just sit you down and you shall share 
The trials of the catalogiére. 


The open book before you lies— 
You stare at it with both your eyes: 
Your duty now is plain and clear 
As at the title page you peer 

For once and all you must decide 
WHO-DUN-IT. 


No author? What Perhaps an “ed”? 
You look again, and there instead 

You find a pseud—or what is worse 
Contributors to make you curse; 

You shun it. 


You take the next one off the pile 

And do your best to try and smile; 

As like as not the chap who wrote it 

Has a double-barrelled name that’s far too long to quote it, 
Or else begins with de or von 

Or shyly leaves it at anon. 

A title entry isn't bad— 

And anyway you're jolly glad 


You've done it. 
. e 
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The title copied full and neat, 

You think you have performed a feat; 
But sure enough, there'll be a racket 
If you've left out a single bracket; 
And now be quick 

Or you'll be [sic] 

Before you've done it. 


Location, publisher and date, 

You must most faithfully relate 

And count the pages, note the ports 

With bibs, digs., glosses and all sorts 

Of mps. and figs., plans, charts and things— 
(Not to mention cabbages and kings), 
You've nearly done it. 


Now annotate it if you can, 

And don’t forget the series; 

A faulty entry—please beware— 

Will bring a crop of queries, 

And then the staff will come and stare, 
And say 


WHO-DUN-IT? 
Mrs. S. L. BRYANT, Rochester City Library. 


* * * 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1960. 

A limited number of Registration and Fínal courses will be available for 
the session March—June. "These short period courses are reserved exclusively 
for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects required. 

The closing date for applications is 20th February : it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible. 

FULL-LENGTH COURSES. 

Applications for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring, 
1960, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of 
the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student's Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Applications for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 
NEW FINALS COURSES. 

It is proposed to offer two new courses should there be a demand for 
them. They are Final Part 3 (d) First Paper: General Science, and Second 
Paper (iv) Engineering (excluding electrical and chemical engineering) and ` 
Building Technology. Would students interested in such courses now, or in 
the near future, please contact Mr. Davey? 


A.A.L. PANEL OF TUTORS. 


Vacancies have occurred in the Panel for F.P.E. tutors. Mr. Davey will 
be pleased to send all particulars to Fellows interested in this work. 
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MECCANO AND DECIMAL POINTS 


A Note on Classification 
by Brian Selb, National Film Archive 


Candidates in the Finals Advanced Cataloguing and Classification exam- 
ination in December, 1956, were asked to discuss B. C. Vickery's state- 
ment that “ The main framework of our library classifications has altered 
little since the 18th century." Isolated quotations make vague questions 
on which it's all too easy to lose the threads cf cne's argument and lots 
of marks. The forty-five minutes available for answering a Finals ques- 
tion could be devoted to working out the possible meanings of “ main 
framework," “ little,” and * 18th century " (1701 or 18002» but the 
question affords a conveniert starting point for a glance at changes in 
classification during the last hundred years. It might also be possible 
to clear up some of the widespread bewilderment caused by those pages 
of the Journal of Documentation in which the activities of the A.S.L.I.B. 
Classification Research Group are reported, 

Vickery's statement is true in so far as there has been no violent 
change in the principles of Ebrary classification. Order of main classes 
is not now considered an im portant topic of discussion as i- was in the 
early years of this century, sut order within main classes is still a vital 
factor in practical classification. The changes which there have been in 
classification have been a series of alterations of detail and shifts of 
emphasis around a new frndamental of classification arrived at by 
experience. The Dewey Decimal Classification may be regzrded as the 
heyday of analytic classification, a method of arranging books on shelves 
in subject groups. It was based on a classification of knowledge as its 
source of main classes, and arrangement of sudjects within a main class 
in a hierarchy was considerec the most important feature within a class. 
At the same time D.C. was the beginning of the main stream of develop- 
ment or change of emphasis in classification which, passing beyond 
analysis of the contents of bcoks and showing the results of that analysis, 
deals with the relations between subjects which analysis reveals. 

This new phase of classification was apparent in J. D. Brown's 
Subject classification (1906), the Universal Decimal Classification 
(1927-33), and H. E. Bliss's Bibliographic classification (1940-53) based 
on his theoretical works The Organization of knowledge and the system 
of the sciences (1929) and The Organization of knowledge in libraries 
and the subject approach to books (1934). Bliss was also concerned with 
replacing rigid hierarchy based on knowledge classification as the source 
of order within classes by the consensus of opinion of experts in the 
subjects concerned. The new phase was partly the result of successive 
compilers of schemes criticising and attempting to improve on each 
other’s work and partly the efect of changes in research and publication. 
During the 19th century scientific method brought an intellectual disci- 
pline into academic work which eventually even affected philosophy, 
sociology, literature and history. As researca work in the sciences 
' became more precise and intensive, previously unexpected ties between 
fields of study were revealed and publication reflected the trend towards 
specialized and integrated study. Psychology and sociology began to 
advance together. In 1933 Dr. Donker Duyvuis, of the International 
Federation of Documentation, commented “The old wall between the 
groups of natural and applied sciences has almost disappeared.” 
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Library classification had to take account of the importance of rela- 
tions between studies, the more specialized nature of publication, and the 
tendency away from hierarchy and theoretical knowledge classification 
towards an empirical approach to literature, aided by subject experts. 
There was also a rapidly increasing amount of periodical and pamphlet 
publication to be organized. The need to provide classification which 
would, in different kinds of libraries, deal with all these factors, brought 
the analytico- synthetic approach to the fore. The acceptance of this 
principle is the only large change in library classification, but it has so 
far been accommodated within most of the conventions of main classes 
and notation. S. R. Ranganathan in his Colon Classification (1933) 
summed up the situation and advanced his own solution. “It is their 
[D.C, and Library of Congress] manifest aim to provide ready-made Class 
Numbers for most topics ... In the Colon Classification, however, ready- 
made Class Numbers are not assigned to topics. The schedule in Colon 
Classification may be said to consist of certain standard unit-schedules 

. by combining the numbers in the different unit-schedules . . . the 
Class Numbers for all possible topics can be constructed." Ranganathan 
solved the problem of relationship and the complex integration of studies 
and made it possible to deal more easily with the " micro-units of 
thought " of specialized publications with his Colon Classification, which 
is otherwise more or less traditional in main classes, notation, and 
common sub-divisions. 

Now that the analytico-synthetic principle is established, the devel- 
opment of Ranganathan’s practice of facet analysis is proceeding, mainly 
along the lines briefly described in Vickery’s book (Classification and 
indexing in science (1958). The presence of D. J. Foskett, a leading 
advocate and exponent of Colon and facet analysis, as an examiner in 
both Registration and Finals “cat. and class.” is apparent in the Finals 
classification papers, which are among the most interesting the L.A, has 
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to offer. Historical Bibliography may be the soft option in Part 4 of 
Finals, but the “ cat. and class." papers are a spur to the enthusiasts for 
whom the L.A. offers no chance of participation in research. The 
current activities of the A.S.L.1.B. Classification Research Group, 
especially their work on alphabetical notation, may bring about a more 
radical alteration in library classification than has yet occurred. All this 
may seem to public librarians to exist in anozher world, but it does no 
harm to be aware that there is more in classification than the fairly 
d problem of arrangirg fifty or a hundred thousand books on 
sheives. 


Correspondence 


The Pattern in Praciice 


I know Mr. Smith was speaking idealisticall» in his paper, “A New 
Pattern of Librarianship,” at tke A.A.L. Secticn of the Library Associa- 
tion Conference at Torquay (Assistant Librarian, December, 1959), but 
I feel I must comment on some difficulties and disadvantages which are 
bound to become apparent when his suggestons are examined. The 
points are taken in the order oz the original report of the paper, 

Surely those librarians vith outside interests are the good ones who 
. are awake to the philosophies of many disciplines, and so enrich their 
conception of the role of the book in their working hours. It is the 
narrow librarian indeed who is totally “single-minded” and “ book- 
directed.” Further to this, one is always advised that one of the steps 
in dealing with a reader's encuiry should be to ask a subject specialist on 
the staff. In fact, I believe taat libraries delegate supervision of particu- 
lar subject fields to members of the staff in accordance with their inter- 
ests. I would ask for clarrication on this, Lowever; does Mr. Smith 
condemn librarians with mary outside interests in general, or those who 
follow them to the exclusior of “ book matters " in library time only? 
If the latter, then I am with him. 

In the matter of professional education, possibly the full-time school 
is the ideal solution if everyone were able to attend it, but let us not 
forget the losses which might accrue if the abolition of part-time classes 
and correspondence courses were accomplished before this becomes 
possible, and the losses tha: will exist even then. Firstly, there are 
many people who enter librarianship at a later age and who are already 
practising special librarians when they start their training. These would 
find it very difficult to support themselves and possibly a family on 
savings alone for one year, or perhaps, two, and it might prove rather 
more difficult to gain a grant from the local auchority when one has not 
the backing of the public librery. This is particularly true of the London 
area, where there are not mary special libraries which will grant leave of 
absence for one year, let alcne two. There will also not be so much 
“ differing experience to be shared by both staff and students" if the 
older practising special librarians are excluded from the schools. It is 
particularly their contribution which so enriches the semi-tutorial air of 
the smaller part-time class. No—the solution here is surely not the 
closure of all part-time and correspondence courses, but the running of 
some of them expressly for those who do not want to or cannot attend a 
full-time school for one to two years, which migat entail leaving a femily 
and living away from home. 2 o 
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As to his proposal for only two main full-time library schools in 
England, does Mr. Smith seriously suggest that the whole student intake 
of the South and the Midlands, including those at present following part- 
time or correspondence courses who would have to swell the numbers 
if these courses were abolished, should converge on central London, 
which is already crammed to overflowing with University and Polytech- 
nic students in other disciplines seeking accommodation? Added to this, 
the tutors' vested interests may be deeply entrenched, but unless we are 
to encourage the overcrowded conditions of classes that general education 
seeks to alleviate, we will need all the tutors now teaching. 

While I have no quarrel with Mr. Smith's suggestions for improving 
the British Museum, I feel I must point out that tbe Library Association's 
Subject Index to Periodicals indexes those periodicals not covered in the 
indexes concerned with a specific subject and so is useful to the general 
reader. It has never pretended to deal specially with the humanities 
which appear to be left, in general to the International Index of Periodi- 
cals, and in particular, to the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
which covers literature. So it would seem that there is indeed room for a 
national indexing service devoted to the humanities. 

Mr, Smith advocates an immediate building programme for the 
British Museum. This will surely have to be executed upwards, in sky- 
scraper fashion, or downwards in basements in any crowded part of 
London near the parent building, or separate buildings will have to arise 
some distance away, as is the case with the Colindale newspaper collec- 
tion. This latter policy is open to difficulties when the basis for alloca- 
tion of items to a particular collection at a particular place does not 
seem to be obvious, e.g. Colindale houses Picture Post, but not Illustrated, 
and the Radio Times, but not the Radio Times Annual, but it seems a 
possible solution. Another partial alleviation of the spatial problem 
might be the more extensive use of microfilm. The Colindale newspapers 
are already being microfilmed, and perhaps other forms of material could 
be, but as Mr. Smith rightly says, all this will cost money, and it is a 
matter of national importance. 

William Morris’s words were a call to arms, but we must also have 
the intelligence to see the snags, the courage to find their answers, to give 
us the power to compel, in the first place, attention, and in the second 
place, belief in the feasibility of the thing to be done. 

IRIS H. NAPIER. 


Book prices current 


The sale of part of the library of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
would seem to be a most significant event, viewed in the light of the 
Roberts Report. 

The fact that the Rolls series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland . . . was last offered for sale by auction ten years ago, 
and this time fetched £1,400, again points to the need for even closer 
co-operation between libraries. The Bibliotheque Nationale catalogue, 
1897-1949, was sold for £880 ; the Calendar of State Papers (586 vols.) 
went for £2,100 and a complete run of the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society changed hands for £2,500, all going to booksellers. 

Under our present public library system the Gilbertian situation 
might well arise of two neighbouring library authorities bidding against 
each other for one of these sete! The case is strong for the county 
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authority being. responsible for all libraries in its geographical area, 
particularly when the county library headquarters is in a large town with 
its own independent and often inferior service, 

The inter-library lending schemes that now cover practically the whole 
country are admirable as far, and as slow as they go. "That this is never 
as far or fast enough is proved by the figures quoted in "the" report: 
out of a total of 390 million books borrowed, only 250 thousand were 
obtained through inter-lbrary lending schemes. 

I would go even further in my pleas for centralized control and 
submit that the only solution to these problems is for our public library 
services to be taken out of the hands of local government altogether, 
thereby creating a national system free from the fetters of the parish 
pump . This centralized control would result in a uniformity of 
methods and technique, together with librarians who would finally 
achieve that status for which their professional training has long fitted 
them. 

BRIAN R. INGRAM, Devonshire County Library. 


REVIEWS 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL. Edited by A. J. Walford 

with the assistance of L. M. Payne. 1959. Library Association. £4 (£3 

to members, post ls... REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 
Wimbledon Public Libraries. 1959, 


Two lists of reference books, one twenty, the other six hundred pages 
long. Both very welcome. 


Wimbledon’s list is a delight; a live Publishers’ or Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation should have issued it, but it has been left to a very live library 
service to do so. Under two hundred titles which readers may like to 
buy for their own bookshelves, introduced in a friendly way, annotated 
unobtrusively and fairly, indexed solemnly. Well laid out and dupli- 
cated and no doubt very welcome in homes outside as well as inside 
Wimbledon borough. A very shrewd advertisement for the libraries and 
for the know-how of their staff; a discreet footnote states that the list 
was compiled by Charles A. Toase and Brian C. Skilling with suggestions 
from other members of the staff—and all credit to them. No mention 
of the Borough Librarian—credit to him for avoiding the credit. 


“Walford "—it is “ Walford " already—will by now be familiar to 
all reference staffs. Because it has been so long-heralded, and because it 
has come from Chaucer House, the wiseacres were laying in wait for it. 
We have been told that it contains ghost entries and misprints, omissions 
and mis-statements. John Doe’s local bibliography is not to be found in 
it, Richard Roe’s select list has its title mis-spelt. Of course it has errors, 
and Dr. Walford welcomes intelligent comment to improve the next 
edition. But the plain fact is that to most assistant librarians this is the 
most useful, important and effective volume which they will handle for 
many a day. For the Registration B student it supersedes the out-of-date 
Minto and the American-flavoured Winchell (already infuriatingly cum- 
bersome with its supplements). For reference use Winchell will long be 
needed, for it contains 7,500 entries against Walford’s 3,000, and some 
sections (general bibliography, out-of-print material) ‘are “deliberately 
omitted from the newer work,, . 
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This is not to say tha- there are no faults—even fundamental ones. 
The use of a hybrid Dewey /UDC seems unnecessarily complicated; there 
is inconsistency in the added entries (a bibliography of flora and fauna 
is entered under "zoolozy" with a scarcely smaller entry under 
“botany” and yet Chemical Abstracts appears only under “ applied 
chemistry "). 


The book attracts, with or without its :acket. It is well-produced 
(and there is no need for the qualifying “for the L.A.”) The cover, 
paper and type are excellent, and it is a great pity that its appearance 
is spoiled (to me) by the spattering caused by an unimaginative use of 
bold. The worst fault of all is the absurd running head. When dipping 
into it (and what book w:ll be more dipped into?) it is necessary to 
grope one’s way along by jumping from ore classification number to 
another in the entries; all the time the useless slogan “ Guide to reference 
material” is blazoned maddeningly at the head of every page. These 
facts are recorded in sorrow, not in condemnetion; it is like commenting 
upon the discreditable habits of one who is fast becoming a firm friend. 


To members of the L.A. the price is £3. There is no excuse at all 
for the librarian who fails to provide a copy at every full-time service 
point. To provide it on the Winchell level (“ one for Central Reference 
and one for the staff collection’) will not do; a whole generation of 
future professional librarians needs the opportunity to use this book 
daily, or if not engaged on reference work, the opportunity to handle it 
until it becomes second nature. A drawing cffice would not economise 
on rulers and pencils; if your system is ill-provided and suggestions are 
not accepted at the top, underline these sentences and leave the page 
open on your Chief’s desk. No real librarian could fail to take the 
hint. 

GODFREY THOMPSON. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 53. NO..3 


—— — "n o d 


MARCH, 1960 


Riding Down to Bangor ? 


Readers of the Assistant Librarian will have noted tbe usual publicity 
for the A.A.L. Conference, to be held this year at Bangor. But we 
sometimes wonder whether all assistants consider our conferences 
seriously enough in relation to themselves. Conference notices and 
brochures, read their subconscious thoughts, are not really intended for 
"us," but are for "them"—" them” being those who make a practice 
of attending conferences, a practice unconnected with the affairs of the 
average assistant. 


This is a misconception; conferences are for “us” as well as “them.” 
A.A.L, conferences in particular have a long record of producing valuable 
discussion on vital questions of librarianship, discussion characterised by 
a happy blend of youthful enthusiasm and relatively mature judgment— 
factors often present at one and the same time in single individuals! They 
are notable too as gatherings at which newcomers vie with the old hands 
at making their voices heard, and the organisers are hoping as usual to 
hear plenty of new voices. 


No one who wishes to keep himself or herself informed of current 
trends within the profession—and this should mean, among others, every 
student librarian—should shrug aside the proceedings at Bangor too 
lightly. For some, we know, distance and consequent cost of travel is a 
handicap; all the more reason why those who are within striking distance 
of North Wales should consider coming this year; the Conference may 
not be so near again for some years. 


So have another look at the brochure in the February Assistant 
Librarian, or, if you have lost it, the notice on page 55 of this issue will 
tell you what to do. The editor, who has already heard this year's discus- 
sion leaders, F. N. Hogg, P. G. New and K. R. McColvin, on their res- 
pective topics, feels that the conference side of the proceedings will be 
interesting, enlightening and of real value to those who attend. Add to 
this a trip to Conway or Caernarvon and @ peep at the Welsh mountains, 
not to mention dancing and a peculiarly Welsh entertainment called a 
noson lawen. The editor's Welsh dictionary translates this as a “ merry 
night" Anybody not coming to Bangor?! 

* * % * * 


The Society of Young Publishers have done a "quota sample" 
survey of reading habits in London, and a summary of their findings in 
the Bookseller for January 16th makes interesting reading. Figures for 
membership of public libraries were high and reached their peak in the 
income group £850—£1,650 with 67%; on an educational basis the longer 
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one was educated the more likely was one to be a member of a public 
library (75% of those educated up to or beyoad the age of 24 compared 
with 38% of those who left school at 15 or before; of those still at school 
or college 90% were members.) 


“ Factors influencing choice of books " wes another interesting head- 
ing. “Subject matter " headed the list with 234 people mentioning it as 
a factor. That was to be expected, as was 112 for “liking for books by 
this author." 152, however, for recommendations from friends was sur- 
prisingly high—do you trust. your friends’ taste? “Review in newspaper 
or magazine” held an encouragingly high plaze at 4th with 71 votes. 
Perhaps librarians had better read their book reviews more conscientiously 
in the future! 


The popularity of books on jazz is mirrored in the fact that the 
Young Publishers’ survey gives * Jazz" as a main heading uncer “ Types 
of books read," although the whole range of literature is split into only 
19 sections. To bottom the poll in such distinguished company as 
“ Novels," “ Sport," “ Histor» and Archaeology " was no disgrace! Mean- 
while the County Libraries Section of the L.A. have just produced Jazz 
as No. 55 in their New Series of Readers! Guices. A very welcome 
arrival this, particularly for the busy lending librarian. A oreakaway 
from tradition comes with an appropriately raodernistic cover. 


People are shy. Librarans, surmounted by the vociferous, the 
grumblers, the eccentrics, and the “I-pay-your-wages " school of public 
library users, are apt to forg2t this and adopt defence mechanisms. But 
the average reader is shy and needs ali the help he can get. Some libraries 
emphasise that their staff are there to help—" Ask the staff " is splattered 
on notices and publications and the staff are available—nameplates on the 
enquiry desk—waiting to be asked. Unfortunately, we believe this still 
happens in a minority of libraries. We all kncw the library where only 
the vociferous, the grumblers, the eccentrics and the “ I-pay-your-wages ” 
school are accustomed to making their wants known. A good library 
service depends on all its users knowing what is available and being given 
every encouragement to get zo know. 


A proposal to hold a future L.A. Conference in Belfast must be 
viewed with concern by assistant librarians. The L.A. Conference still 
includes the A.G.M. at which matters of vital importance to members of 
the Association are (sometimes) discussed and voted on. To remove the 
A.G.M. across the Irish Sea must inevitably disenfranchise most of the 
rank and file of the profession. The number of members in Northern 
Ireland itself is comparatively small—even though it did produce two 
candidates for our recent eleczions for National Councillors. 


Speed your reading cours2s are to be sold to universities and indus- 
trial concerns by the Carborundum Co. Ltd. (* Don't let your reading 
grind you down” should be -heir motto). The course is guaranteed to 
increase reading speeds from 200 to 600 or mcre words a minute. As 
these courses reach the general public, as it is assumed they will in time, 
we have no doubt that issues, staff, and salaries for lending librarians will 
increase in proportion. "e 
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OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1960 


President: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Porchester Road, 
London, W 2. 


Vice-President: W. Howard Purs, F.L.A., Central Library, Surrey 
Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Hon. Secretary: J. H. Jones, A.L.A., County Library, County Hall, 
Hertford. 

Hon. Treasurer: H. G. Hottoway, A.L.A., Public Library, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 

Hon. Editor: D. Harrison, M.A., F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peter's 

Square, Manchester 2. 


Hon, Solicitors: Messrs, METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Education and Sales: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 


Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., A.L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. : 


Membership: Miss J. M. PLAISTER, F.L.A., Public Library, High Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E. 27. 


Assistant Secretary: R. Oxvgv, A.L.A., Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 1960 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
Chaucer House on Wednesday, 4th May. Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in writing, signed by two members of the 
Association, to reach me within fourteen days of the publication of 
this notice. If a member is proposing to submit an amendment to the 
Rules of the Association, such amendment must be signed by at least 


ten members. 
JOHN H. JONES, 


Honorary Secretary. 
COUNTY LIBRARY, 
COUNTY HALL, 
HERTFORD. 





A.A.L. EVENTS 


March 10th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
April 1st-3rd—Bangor. A.A.L. lithe Annual Week-end Conference. 
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Why Librarianship ? 
by Kenneth Whittaker 


Manchester Public Libraries 


Why do young people choose librarianship as their profession? Some 
librarians warn them to keep out, yet it still attracts a fair number of 
entrants. There is very little known about this aspect of staff recruitment, 
and the following survey was undertaken in the hope that a little light 
might be cast on the subject. 

The survey originated ir a homework question given to two classes 
studying for the First Professional Examination. The question asked 
was: why had the members of the class entered the profession, and what 
did they think of ıt? The answers were analysed under the five headings 
given. To make the numbers in the survey up to one hundred, a few 
recent entrants to the profession were interviewed, and asked the same 
questions. The survey cannot therefore be said to have a truly scientific 
basis but the results are, I think, generally valid. 

The young people who znswered the questions come from all types 
of library, including Univers.ty and Special Libraries, they all work in 
the North West of England, and they virtually all entered the profession 
between 1957 and 1959. 


1. GENERAL REASONS FOR ENTERING THE PROFESSION. 


(NorE.—The grand total under this heading will not add up to one 
hundred, as often several reasons were given by one person, The reasons 
are listed in order of popularity.) 


Attracted to books. 55. 
Desire. to meet people. 40. 
Desire to help people. 14. 
Less dull than office wor«. 9. . 
Desire to work with chilcren. 8. 
Reasonable prospects. 8. 
Reasonable pay. 6. 
Belief in value of books. 4. 
Offered opportunity to intprove general knowledge. 4. 
Offered equal opportunity for women. 4. 
Offered opportunity to trzvel within the profession. 3. 
Offered security. 3. 
. No other occupation appealed. 3. 
Offered opportunity for irterest in music. 2. 
Offered opportunity for incerest in languages. 1. 
Offered variety. 1. 
Offered superannuation. 1. 
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The answers to this question show that books and people are the 
great attractions (which they should be). I sometimes wonder if the pro- 
fession would be a more contented one if it concerned itself with those 
two things a little more. The inclusion of superannuatiori in the reasons 
is a little unexpected, considering none of the entrants was over twenty- 
five years old! The unpopularity of office work is also of note. 


2. FACTORS RESULTING IN CHOICE OF LIBRARIANSHIP AS 
A CAREER. 


(Norg.—It is unfortunate that half the entrants in their replies to this 
question, did not go back beyond their letter to the librarian, or their 
reply to a newspaper advertisement. 


Interested and saw newspaper advertisement for a vacant post. 26. 
Interested so wrote to local librarian. 24. 
Previously been library borrower. 10. 
Friend in libraries. 7, 
Suggested by Youth Employment Officer. 7. 
Member of family or relation in libraries. 5. 
Library helper at school. 5. 
Local librarian approached school. 4. 
Suggested by teacher at school. 4. 
Careers lectures, literature, etc. 3. 
Suggested by family. 2. 
Overheard casual conversation. 1. 
. Previously a Voluntary Librarian (with a County system) 1. 
Suggested by a friend of the family. 1. 


The answers to this question seem to show that the effect of careers 
information and help is rather small. A fuller survey would be needed 
to prove this point. The answers showed that many entrants made up 
their minds to become librarians several years before leaving school, and 
presumably before they came under the influence of careers publicity. The 
answers to this question also showed that the recruiting of junior staff is 
not on the whole difficult. Several entrants had been rejected by other 
libraries; many others selected by interview from a group. 


3. DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH THE PROFESSION, 


The entrants were asked whether they were satisfied with the profes- 
sion they had chosen. Eighty-six of them were well satisfied, the other 
fourteen not really satisfied. This question was too vague to show much, 
but the tone of the replies showed a liking for the profession quite out of 
keeping with the remarks so often made about it. 


4. CHANGE TO L'IBRARIANSHIP FROM OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


Eight out of the hundred entrants had had previous jobs. Three had 
come from other departments of the Town Hall, two from teaching, two 
from commerce, and one from the Civil Service, 


5. LIBRARIANSHIP AS A SECOND CHOICE. 


Six out of the hundred would have chosen other occupations if they 
had had the required qualifications, etc, Three would have chosen teach- 
ing, and one each architecture, the police and radiography. 


Those then are the results of the survey. I think they are both inter- 
esting and encouraging. Perhaps further surveys, more scientifically 
planned, will be carried out in the future. 
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The A.L.A. 


A.L.A. and F.L.A. 


“The A.L.A.—Its attainment and value," by Mr, Clements (January 
Assistant) examines the light in which the A.L.A. is held, but some of his 
comments lead me to think that perhaps the author does not fully look 
upon the A.L.A, as it should be regarded. 

' The A.L.A. does indeed command a “ limited respect " within the 
profession, for it is not baszd upon study of a kind which should give 
it great academic kudos. A ater sentence in the article in question comes 
a little nearer the mark, I tFink, * ... stepping stone to higher things." 
Mr. Clements does not appear to endorse this assessment of the A.L.A., 
yet what else is the qualification intended to bz? It is a half-way stage, 
a preparation for further and more telling stucy, that for the Fellowship 
of the L.A. 

The material which must te absorbed for the Registration Examina- 
tion is of a purely “technical” and routine nature, mostly requiring a 
mechanical effort of memory, especially when the whole examination is 
taken at one sitting. As such it should merely connote that he who has 
passed the examination has had a grounding in what can be called day-to- 
day administration, but is not yet a librarian proper. Before he or she 
can become a fully-fledged librerian, the basic knowledge gained in study 
for the Registration Examination must be used to form processes of indi- 
vidual thought, and as a key to a deeper, more perceptive knowledge such 
as befits a professional persoa. 

The present A.L.A. is only an intermediate stage and should not be 
looked upon as meaning more than it really dces. We do not want 
those outside the profession to be taught to think so highly of the A.L.A. 
that the F.L.A: is regarded as a useful, but no: essential addition. 

IT hope I have not given the impression that I count the A.L.A. for 
little. On the contrary. But I think we should be careful to maintain the 
correct perspective when thirking of the A.L.A. and F.L.A. 

JOHN B. HEPWORTH, Cumberland County Library. 


Finance and Psychology 


Mr. Clements’ article (January Assistant) rightly argues for a two-year 
period at library school. The trouble is that two years on a grant seems 
a long time even after living on just a general division salarv. I have 
often wondered why librarians are expected to do at least a year's proba- 
tionary work in a library, during which time they rarely if ever come 
into contact with those profsssional duties which one hopes will form 
the backbone of their future career, before they are allowed to go to 
library school. It has been ergued that librarienship is a technique and 
therefore this preliminary year is essential However, may I remind 
readers of the interesting parallel of school teachers who go to training 
college straight from school. In any reorganisation of library education, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of students going straight 
to the library school, following the example of tke teaching profession. 
Many financial and psychological advantages would be reaped from such 


a change. 
D. W. Rutey, John Rylands Library. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Frank Atkinson 


For the first time, the Work with Young People examination is discussed 
and reviewed in this Supplement. The numbers of candidates for this 
paper have steadily increased over the past few years—fairly conclusive 
proof that serious interest in work with young people is not declining. 
The continuous, and apparently fruitless, advertising for Children's 
Librarians is obviously misleading: there is no incentive in a Grade I 
salary for a Chartered Librarian, whatever the job. 


The Historical Bibliography papers are commended later as being 
"*,.. amongst the fairest and most evenly balanced we have seen in 
Historical Bibliography for some time." "That the italicised phrase is the 
operative one, is indicated by the criticisms which follow it. The main 
fault is the incredibly wide (and, as a candidate says later, deceptively 
brief) syllabus. This almost unlimited scope, in addition to being the 
despair of tutors and students, has tended in past years to lead the examin- 
ers into alarming eccentricities of emphasis and interpretation. These 
have been commented on before (see Assistant Librarian, vol. 50, No. 11, 
Nov., 1957). Some drastic revision of the Historical Bibliography syllabus 
is long overdue, 


We are including for the first time in this issue, comments from some 
students who sat these examinations. These comments appear to be 
moderate and reasoned, and we hope they will prove interesting to all 
concerned with the examinations. 


The aim is to make this Supplement as useful as possible and, to this 
end, I should be pleased to receive criticisms, and suggestions for future 
issues. 


I have again been most fortunate in my collaborators, whose names 
appear with their contributions. The very hard effort which they have 
put into this Supplement will be apparent to all who read it. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


Final 4(b). 
Twenty years ago an article in the Junior Bookshelf looked forward to a time 
*... when work with children has developed in this country beyond the present 


pioneering stage." To anyone who experienced those "pioneering" days of 
uneven experiment, the promotion of the examination on Library Work with 
Young People from being a Specialist Certificate to the position of Part 4 (b) 
of the Final Examination brings a sense of justification and achievement. The 
scope of the questions in these papers points to the technical skill required to be 
a trained children's librarian. Yet does this Final Examination qualification 
come too late in the average Children's Librarian's career and might he or she 
not welcome a chance to gain some distinguishing specialist qualification earlier 
in the examination syllabus? . . 
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The latest examination papers show regard for all the main aspects of work 
with young people, the historical development of children's litercture, the illus- 
tration of children's books, the needs of special groups such as delinquents, 
libraries in schools, planning the children's department, extension activities and 
English education in relation to libraries. It is obvious that the examiners have 
surveyed library work with children in its widest sense. Now to look at the 
questions in greater detail: — 


First Paper. 


Q.1. What appeal have the Arthurian legends for children? What difficulties 
are inherent in presenting then to children? Evaluate the children's editions 
currently available in the U.K. and indicate how closely or otherwise they follow 
Malory's version. 


The three parts of the qtestion should be noted. The appeal of the 
Arthurian legend as ** the Christianised fairy-tale " must be elaborated, the con- 
templation of deeds of chivalry and endurance being part of education. Difficul- 
ties were summed up by Roger Ascham (1568) when he described the tales as 
* open manslaughter and bold bawdry," referring no doubt to the illicit love of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, to the lack of clear moral teaching in personal relation- 
ships, and violence which caused the destruction of the Round Table's fellow- 
ship. The three most useful children’s editions available are by Barbara L. 
Picard, R. Lancelyn Green and Alice M. Hadfield. All three have used Malory 
as a main source, but they have used other sources as well. B. L. Picard has 
made 27 independent stories, R. L. Green has not followed Malory slevishly, 
but has presented Arthur as s legendary historical figure probably based on 
original accounts by Geoffrey cf Monmouth, while A. M. Hadfield has concen- 
trated on the quest for the Hcly Grail, from Malory, Welsh sources and 12th 
century writers. M. R. Ridley kas written of Sir Gawain, a story which does not 
appear in Malory, Brian Cooke has written of King Arthur “in Malory’s own 
words as far as may be.” These last two versions were not written specially for 
children, but appeal to older bcys and girls. 


Q.2. Suggest, with reasons, SIX books which would have merited the Kate 
Greenaway award had it been wistituted ten years earlier 


Period of choice here would be 1946-56 and artists to consider for the Kate 
Greenaway award might well include Arnrid Johnston (Animals we use), Clifford 
Webb (The story of Noah), Alan Howard (Peter and the wolf), Leslie Wood 
(The little red engine goes to town), Stephen Bone (The little boys and their 
boats), Harold Jones (Lavender’s blue). Other artists who might have been 
recommended were Dorothy Cra gie, Kathleen Hale and Clarke Hut:on. Reasons 
are included in tenets of good book illustration for children-—(a) simple, detailed 
information, (b) a story and pictures which grow together, (c) technical skill 
which appears vivid and memorable, (d) a style which outlines the artist's per- 
sonality. A satisfactory answer to this question would depend upon the student’s 
opportunities of handling distinguished picture books. 


Q.3. To what extent have children’s writers of to-day been influenced by 
the gevcopments in children’s Itserature during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century 


This period is well covered by J. Harvey Darton’s book, Children’s books 
in England, outlining the emancipation wrought by Catherine Sinclair and others 
from 1839 onwards, translated into the work of Lewis Carroll, Charlzs Kingsley, 
Edward Lear, George Macdonald, Mrs’ Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, etc., followed 
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by a recognition of adventure and romance in books to be '' enjoyed " by boys 
and girls, works of Stevenson, Haggard, Verne, Kipling, Barrie. J. Harvey 
Darton points to Kipling and Barrie, after Lewis Carroll, as * the most promin- 
ent revolutionaries in the history of modern children's books." It is important 
to point out that many of these writers set standards for the criticism of the 
best in children's literature to-day. Mention should be made of modern writers 
like Arthur Ransome, Geoffrey Trease, David Craigie, C, S. Lewis and Mary 
Norton, and of the present day liberty enjoyed by writers to choose themes of 
adventure, history, scientific prophecy or everyday life. 


Q.4. In your opinion, how far are reading needs of the lower teenages 
covered by the literature available? What books are particularly suitable? What 
gaps, if any, need to be filled? 


Practical experience will help in formulating an answer here, also the examin- 
ation of bibliographies of children's books, especially Four to fourteen by 
Kathleen Lines and the L.A. Books for young people Pts. 2 and 3. Points to 
remember are that children cannot be grouped by age without bearing in mind 
different levels of attainment. In schools they are selectively “ streamed " but 
public libraries deal with cross-sections of the child population. However, in 
reading ability the average children are now five months ahead of children in the 
same age-groups ten years ago (Min. of Educ. pamphlet Reading ability) and 
many of them demand books which entail a certain amount of duplication in the 
children's library of books already in the adult library stock 
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Q.5. Referring to books written to give children “ spontaneous pleasure," 
Harvey Darton wrote: “ There were no children’s books in England before the 
seventeenth century and very few even then." Discuss this statement with refer- 
ence to specific works and indicate how far you agree, or disagree, with it. 


This is an example of a quotation from J. Harvey Darton's book produced 
out of context and, therefore, likely to be misunderstood. The inclusion of 
his words, * Roughly speaking . . . there were no . . . " renders the statement 
less dogmatic. Later he points out that although the publication of books for 
children may be said to have begun in 1744, with John Newbery, yet that date 
is to be taken in the same way as 1066 in English history. Books were written 
which appealed to children earlier than the seventeenth century, but not with a 
child audience in view. Children were provided only with books of instruction, 
but Caxton and his assistant WynKyn de Worde unwittingly provided books for 
children when they printed Raynard the Fox, Aesop’s Fables, Valentine and 
Orson, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, Robin Hood and King Arthur. 
Children took these stories and made them their own. The fables of Aesop were 
“ read to pieces." The great work Gesta Romanorum was probably compiled 
about 1300, translated in the fifteenth century, and was full of stories of differ- 
ent kinds. The Bestiaries, compiled for church use, have been described as '* one 
of the leading picture books of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in this 
country." They were part of the recreation of ordinary people, including chil- 
dren. Any books meant for children before the seventeenth century, such as 
books of courtesy, were aimed at those destined to take their places either in 
good society or the church. In addition there must have been fragments of fairy 
tales, folk-tales, riddles, proverbs and nursery rhymes culled from travelling 
chapmen's wares and passed on by word of mouth. There is abundant proof 
that children read what was at hand when no specific provision was made for 
them—witness how they welcomed Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s progress. 
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Q.6. Discuss the case for and against “ comics ” in the life of children and 
adolescents. Can the childrer's and school librarian make any effective use of 
them in their libraries? 


There is plenty of scope here to s-ate plain facts for and against "comics" 
(well within the experience of most children's librarians) and to emphasize that 
libraries exist not to provide ‘ comics," but to suggest an alternative. A useful 
reference might be made to the Tintin books in English and the use of strip 
picture illustration in books for backward readers. G. Pumphrey's book on 
children’s comics gives relevant material, also appropriate sections of Hogben's 
From cave-painting to comic-swip. 


Q.7. What factors contrioute towards juvenite delinquency? What forms 
of co-operation are possible between public libraries and the services dealing with 
delinquents? 


A knowledge of Cyril Burt’s book The young delinquent would supply all 
that was needed about heredity, environment, sub-normal intelligence, and emo- 
tional instability, the main factors contributing to juvenile delinquency. Refer- 
ence to schemes of co-operation between public lib-aries and Probation Officers, 
Remand Homes and Approvec Schools, should cover the second part of the 
question. 


Second Paper. 


There is a good balance here between questions to suit experience of both 
"public and school libraries. Probably some students must have shown consider- 
able perseverance to obtain all tne -eadinz matter they required, for the examina- 
. tion needs of children's libraries do not always receive adequate attention. A 
teacher-librarian mentioned recently to the writer that on enquiry in her local 
library, situated in a town of over 40,000 population, for material on school 
libraries, she was given one book of waich a later edition was available, and 
another book dated 1937! Much useful reading can be found in Ministry of 
Education pamphlets and publications of the School Library Association. 


Q.1. Compare and contrasi the functions of primcry and secondary school 
libraries. What do you consider te be the best methods of organizing a library 
in a primary school of 250 or more pupils? 


Both types of school serve a double zunction—(a) to encourage the habit ot 
reading, and (b) to give children the ability to learn from books without a 
teacher and to prepare for adult life. The educational plan is slowly evolved 
through primary and secondary schools end the pattern of provision is corres- 
pondingly different. Secondary school children became increasingly specialised 
in their studies, requiring several books on the same subject, and there is consid- 
erable overlapping of knowledge therefore a well-orzanized library at the heart 
of the school is indispensable, a substantial undertaking, a mirror reflecting the 
world. But in primary schools, class libraries and a vencral collection to supple- 
ment them, are adequate. The cwrricula of the two types of school zre different. 
In secondary schools, teachers specialising in particular subjects may expect to 
conduct classes in the library, therefore a central position is important, not only 
in the building, but in the mind cf all who use it. Primary schocl children 
show great variety of age, ability, and development. For them, books must be. 
plentiful and readily accessible in the class room, in eccordance with suggestions 
from the class teacher. 


If the primary school in question had, an Infent Class, a Bock Corner: 
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would be required there for children who need picture books before they begin 
to read. Class libraries, suited to the age and intelligence of the children, would 
be provided in the other classrooms of the school. Books for home reading 
would be borrowed. A central collection of approximately 1,000 books, compris- 
ing encyclopaedias and a wide range of background books to satisfy unusual 
enquiries, to keep class libraries alive and to make older children aware of a 
larger world of books, would be necessary. If the central collection could be 
housed in a separate room, so much the better, but it should never be located 
in a class-room also used for teaching purposes. Nevertheless, the teacher- 
librarian needs to have working-space somewhere in the school. If à room is 
available for the central collection, then tables and chairs might be provided to 
accommodate about twelve children, besides the catalogue, work-table, notice- 
board, and vertical file or cupboard to contain an illustrations collection. Class- 
rooms should be provided with shelving space for about 200 books. The teacher- 
librarian would be responsible for ordering books in consultation with the head 
teacher and other members of the staff; for cataloguing and classifying; and for 
Dateien: loans both to class libraries and to individual children for home 
reading. 


Questions 2 and 4 would be appreciated by students who had allowed experi- 
ence to teach them. Text-book knowledge would supply answers, but better 
answers would be forthcoming from students who had also visited other libraries, 
tested. ideas by their own experience and, above all, kept the children they serve 
under constant observation. 


Question 3, along with Question 7, calls for experience in talking to chil- 
dren and observing their reactions, also in assessing the relative values of visual 
aids in children’s library practice—films, film-strips, films accompanied by film- 
Strips for further explanation and revision, and the impact of television. The 
term “ visual aids " includes a wide range of illustrative material as students will 
find by reading Visual aids in public libraries, by E. Wild. In Question 7, 
students should note the period of six school tcrms to be covered and remember 
that, after the first term, it is important to allow time for constant revision 
plus some new information. Each period should allow for a short lesson and 
practical work—finding information, using the catalogue, etc. Time for browsing 
among books should not be overlooked, nor the likelihood of having to interest 
a proportion of reluctant readers. 


For Question 5, both School libraries, by C. A. Stott and The teacher 
librarian, by E. Grimshaw, would prove useful, since both writers give clear 
PADO HORE of essential stock records, charging methods and catalogues for school 
ibraries. 


Q.6. What changing principles and practices of English education in the 
present century have influenced the type and contents of school libraries? 


The landmark to mention here is the 1944 Education Act with its plan for 
libraries in schools at primary, secondary and further education levels. Previ- 
ously, from 1906-1944, the question of school libraries was aired in various 
Board of Education pamphlets, with particular reference to providing space for 
a library in school building. The Spens Report on secondary education in 1938 
found that “there is often more real education going on in a good school’s 
library than in any of its classrooms." Emphasis in education swung towards 
assimilation of knowledge as a lifelong joy instead of being a necessity for school 
days only. The effect of School Inspectors’ Reports could be mentioned and 
also the progress made in educational psychology. Since 1944, note the attention 
devoted to school libraries by the Ministry of Education, the growth of the 
neuen Library Association, and book-lists, exhibiitons, ete., arranged for school 
ibrarians. 

PE. MANSLEY, Hammersmith Public Libraries. 
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FIRST PROFESSIONAL 


The November paper was, to a large extent, the mixture as before. With two 
papers to be set every year this is only to be expected; if the subject content 
places little limit on the examiners, the level at which the questions are to be 
set will do so. How the Roberts Committee Report must have been welcomed, 
from the point of view of excmination papers; a new "topic" on which to sex 
questions—two in this case. It also underlined :he necessity, even at F.P.E. 
stage, for the candidate to be aware of present day developments. 


Here and there is evidence thzt the examinatior requires the student to think 
al round a subject, at the same time placing a responsibility on the tutor 
(because he is dealing with relatively inexperienced. assistants) to ensure that all 
approaches to a subject are covered; e.g. Paper 1, Q. 5 concerns not only inter- 
library co-operation via Bureau and N.C.L., but subject specialisation, subscrip- 
tion. arrangements with Lewis's Medical Library, Law Notes Library and the 
British Drama League, the Science Museum Supplementary Loan Service, and 
even facilities arranged through the National Library for the Blind. 


Paper 2, Q. 1 could be disconcerting if candidetes had not thought, as they 
should, of charging systems as < form of stock control. Paper 3, Q. 4 is further 
evidence of the examiners’ striving for a new “angle ”; the term “ syndetic ” 
appears for the first time in F.P.E. papers, and one almost senses rhe examiners 
apologising for introducing one more technical term by half giving the game 
away in the second part of the question. 


Paper 4, Q. 5 illustrates am aspeci for which candidates seldom seem pre- 
pared; the examiners are presumably looking for the assistant who takes an 
intelligent interest in the world around him (aren't we all?)—the type of interest 
that ought to be found in anyome who hopes to maxe a success in librarianship. 
One wonders what type of answers are given to suck a question; so many F.P.E. 
students seem strangers to a daily newspaper (emphasis on news) let alone 
periodicals. 


Bach of the four papers seems to contribute something to one particular 
aspect of librarianship—almost an underlying “theme,” although I do not 
suggest this was intentional on the part of the examiners. It might be useful if 
I enlarge upon this a little; the theme is SPECIALISATION, and there are eight ques- 
tions in the papérs that touch tpon it. 


(a) Purpose and content of "ibraries, Were lies :he basic difference between 
types of libraries which it is so necessary for the F.P.E. student to understand; 
necessary because, generally speaking, at this stage his experience will be 
restricted to one library of one particular type. He must be made aware that 
other types of library exist, other routines are more suitable for other circum- 
stances. At the same time it is necessary for the tutor to emphasise that the 
difference is one of degree more taan of kind; that, be it industrial, public, college 
or learned society, we are all concerned with librarianship. 


Paper 1, Q. 1 asks for the basic facts and reveals one more example of the 
need for us to tighten up our use of professional -erminology; in some cases 
“special” is taken to mean anythirg that is not "public"—in others it means indus- 
trial, professional and learned society, Government Department bct, strangely 
enough, not university, college or school. In such cases it is imperative that the 
candidate state quite clearly what he means. when us:ng the term in an answer. 
It is, of course, the people (users, readers, enquirers) for whom the library exists 
that constitutes the difference; the stock, though diferent, is only so because 
of the people using it. All variacions in routines grew out of this difference in 
function. 


Paper 1, Q. 5 is relevant because it brings in, inter alia, the question of 
subject specialisation, a method of library go-operation which cuts across the 
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established Bureau organisation and which is now with us at two levels, regional 
and national. 


Paper 2, Q. 4 also requires consideration from the point of view of speciai- 
isation; the type of publicity envisaged will depend upon the type of service 
provided, and this will, in turn, depend upon the needs of the people for whom 
it is provided. This factor will govern not only the content of the publicity, but 
the level of the approach also. In passing--this is the type of question that 
allows the candidate to talk about any type of library; at this early stage in his 
career he will probably fall back on something he knows, his own library. Fair 
enough—but it is essential to let the examiner know, by a clear statement and not 
by inference, what type of library is being dealt with, 


Paper 2. Q. 6 will produce an answer conditioned by type of library. klere 
the choice of type is stated by the examiners, but it is still necessary to indicate 
clearly which type is being dealt with. Periodical files will have greater or lesser 
relevance to stock resources according to the function of the library, but it must 
be remembered that the participation of " (b) a large municipal library” in a 
scheme of subject specialisation will influence the filing of periodicals within that 
library. 


(b) Staff training and duties. ‘This is an aspect of specialisation not neces- 
sarily related to types of library, e.g. there are specialisations within a public 
library staff. This point is covered by Paper 2, Q. 2, and although the Roberts 
Committee Report instanced Reference and Children's Librarians, its remarks 
were presumably intended to have a general bearing and so would include Music, 
Hospital, Technical and Commercial Librarians, Chief Cataloguers, or any other 
specialist posts that might be desirable. Different localities will demand different 
specialities, although one could assume that Reference and Children's Librarians 
would be common to all systems (if not Branches) and would therefore require, 
say, a Reference Librarian in preference to an “ Assistant-in-Charge "; the latter 
smacks of the services designation ''unpaid-acting." Costs will increase of 
course, largely on account of salaries, but this would be countered by the 
higher qualifications and experience of applicants for the post, and this very 
factor might lead to a more economical use of funds and resources in connection 
with the department, 


Paper 2, Q. 3 also invites consideration here because, apart from type of 
library, allocation of duties will often lead to specialisation in routines even if 
only temporary (i.e. until the next change-round of tasks). The question allows 
the candidate to deal with his own type of library (if he so desires), but again 
demands a clear statement as to which part he is answering. Part (a) “ a public 
library " could include a still further aspect of specialisation, the subject organisa- 
tion for stock selection whereby subject fields are allocated to individual members 
of the staff to deal with selection, bindiug, discarding, replacement, as is prac- 
tised in Tottenham and elsewhere. 


Paper 2, Q. 5 sets out the types of library as alternatives, but here special- 
isation is also relevant. His/her (to use the examiners’ concession to the weaker 
sex) training will vary according to type of library. As has so often been 
stated ‘‘ the basic routines are common to all," but, superimposed on these 
come the differences, the emphasis on periodicals, abstracts, translations in the 
special library (i.e. industrial and scientific), the need for source and research 
material in the academic library. In relation to such a question it seems relevant 
to emphasise the difference between training and professional education; it is also 
important to remember that, particularly in a public library, the division of 
staff into professional and non-professional will emphasise the cleavage between 
training and education. 


Even Paper 4, Q. 5 seems to lean a little towards this question of specialisa- 
tion. Admittedly such “ specialisations " may be in the realm of hobbies (viz. 
* subjects which interest you ") and not connected with profession or occupation, 
nevertheless (and F repeat it because it is worth repeating) it illustrates the exam- 
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iners’ concern for the “all-round person" as a librarian. Some answers, how- 
ever, perhaps even some interests may have been stimulated by occupational 
specialisations in a “special” library or by subject specialisation in a public 
library. Another case here where the student who keeps his eyes open and his 
critical faculties alert will score over his easier-going, can’t-be-bothered, 
colleague. 


(c) Almost the only aspect of specialisation not covered by the November 
papers is the question of subject departmental (or divisional) organisation. Given 
the size, the need, and the financial resources to justify increased salery, stock and 
administrative costs, such an organisation virtually converts a public library into 
a collection of special libraries. Everything is organ:sed with the specialist reader 
and enquirer in mind; he finds all his material, lending and referenze, together 
and meets a staff who are speciclists in the subject literature if not in. the subject 
itself (the two are not the same). Here the public library will adopt many of the 
documentation routines of the special library, particularly as the individual sub- 
ject departments increase their comprehensiveness. But even sech a highly 
organised service must always make provision for -he general reader, the man 
who, in his reading tastes, does not specialise. 


J.-R. Howes, Paddington Public Libraries. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL 
A Candidate's Comments. 


The examination is over and the results will soon be out. How many of us 
MUS included in that lucky 41% of students who pass, and if we are not, why 
not 


The First Professional Exam.nation is to prepare the student for the Regis- 
tration Examination which succeeds it, and like the Registration Examination, 
it is divided into 4 papers. These papers are of 14 hours in length and out of the 
6 questions set, only 3 need be answered, each carrying equal marks. I think 
the time for each paper could be lengthened, as 30 m:nutes to answer a question 
is not very long. 


In Paper 1, which deals with the purpose of libraries, the questions were 
fairly straightforward, Question Z (cn the Roberts Raport) and Question 4 (on 
Copyright Libraries) being gifts. 


In Paper 2 on librarianship methods there was another question on the Roberts 
Report. Admittedly this is an important item, but surely it is not necessary to 
test the student's knowledge of it more than once. A. question on the governing 
and financing of libraries, or the ordering and receip-, preparation and care, of 
books could have been asked ins-ead. 


In the next Paper, description and arrangement of library stock, a few of the 
questions were not very clear in their meanings nor cculd one understand them: 
for example, Question 4 which asked what was understood by a syndetic cata- 
logue and called for examples ta illustrate the answer. This, I think, was an 
extremely unkind trick on the part of the examiners, and I doubt if many people 
knew the answer. I have yet to sind someone who can tell me for sure what a 
syndetic catalogue is. i 


In the last Paper—on refererce books--the questions were straightforward 
and what one would expect. " A 
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However, I found in most papers the amount of writing needed to answer 
the questions was unbalanced. Whereas one question could be answered ade- 
quately in three-quarters of a page, another would need one-and-three-quarter 


pages. 
To finish, I think the examination is a good idea, even though only a few 
manage to pass, for it is a good preparation for the Registration Examination. 


Joan Gillett, St. Marylebone Public Libraries. 


CLASSIFICATION THEORY 
Registration A(i) and Final 4(c). 


It is refreshing to note the increasing tendency of examiners to depart from the 
hackneyed and oft-repeated question (in no matter what guise) The intelligent 
and resourceful student should have had plenty of opportunity to express his 
individual views in both Registration and Final papers. The departure from the 
question of the “ red rag, pink rags " variety may place the memorising parrot- 
like student at a disadvantage, but it does at least mean that the student keeping 
in touch with modern methods and techniques is able to present an original point 
of view rather than slavishly expound à la Sayers, Phillips, or even Bliss and 
Ranganathan. 


Registration A(1). 


Six of the questions in Registration A (i) illustrated this tendency-—this seems 
a fair allocation in that the “ text book " student was still allowed a groundwork 
of four questions. 


The complete lack of emphasis on faceted classification—especially in the 
Registration Paper—is to be expected if examiners are to set questions within the 
limits of the syllabus, although the student interested in the apparently unending 
strife in the professional press might regret his inability to show the examiner 
on which side his bias lies. 


Question 1 would no doubt appeal to the textbook student who had assimi- 
lated the meaning of “consistent” and “essential” characteristics, and there is 
little doubt that the examiners were nauseated by references to grocers, milliners 
and sundry traders. A little originality in the selection of examples must have 
gained added marks here as would any new approach other than the inevitable 
chant of “ generalia "—'"'form classes’ —-“form divisions" in Q.3. 


It has been said that notation should not affect the construction of a classi- 
fication schedule, but in practice its ability to convey to the user not only any 
relationship between subjects, but a convenient and, where possible, mnemonic 
method of sub-division, add immeasurably to its value. In Q.2, this point should 
have been emphasised with passing reference, not necessarily condemnatory, to 
the '* procrustean bed." 


Questions 4 and 5, being based on practica! librarianship, would enable the 
student to display his experience and observation. The opportunity was pre- 
sented to underline the growing ability of a high proportion of library readers 
to use a Catalogue and follow shelf order. At the same time it should be recog- 
nised that an even higher proportion of readers have no definite subject need. 


All students, it is assumed, would have examined copies of the 16th edition 
of Dewey, but authoritative views could be gleaned from an examination of the 
reviews, the best summary of which is perhaps that in the May, 1959, issue of 
the Library World. . 


IX 


Any long term reappraisal of the classification policy of the B.N.B. should 
surely recognise its contrasting success as a bibliography with its comparative 
failure as a classification tool. A recognition of the fundamental practical needs 
in classifying collections of up to 100,000 books could lead to a re-orientation 
of outlook and a change of pclicy, which could result in a really vital national 
co-operative scheme of classification and cataloguirg, 


Final 4(c). 


The Final paper exhibited down-to-earth approaches similar to those of 
Registratoin, and again it is to- be noted that a wider reading than the obvious 
textbooks was demanded to provide an adequate background knowledge. Ques- 
tion 1 might have presented difficulties in that the details of subject specialisation 
schemes are not widely publicised, except in the Annual Reports of Regional 
Bureaux, and students working in an area without such a method of co-operative 
book buying would have been at a definite disadvantage. The controversial 
letters in the professional press contain plenty of ammunition w:th which to 
deal with Qs. 2, 5 and 8, and to some extent Qs. 3 and 7 would attract a similar 
approach in the enumeration cf the development and formulation of biblio- 
graphical clasification. Much o? this Advanced paper demanded a re-statement 
of basic factual information and the student with the more individual approach 
was left with Qs. 2 and 4 only where he could let his theoretical knowledge or 
imagination range more freely over possible developments in the fields of research 
projects, information retrieval ard techniques. 


CATALOGUING THEORY 
Registration A(ii) and Final d(c). 


The theoretical paper, if not particularly original, was well-balanced, and the 
questions were all slanted to give the candidate an oppcrtunity to shcw that he 
had not merely read, marked anc learned, but also inwardly digested, textbooks 
and other sources of information. It was good, too, to see a paper without the 
old hardy annual question asking for ths assignment of subject headings to ten 
different books, for this aspect should be adequately dealt with in the practical 
paper, and no-one should be expected to assign subject headings without the 
assistance of one of the recognised lists. 


Registration A(ii). 


Q.1 is well covered in the tex:-books. The great argument against using the 
printed index to a scheme in most libraries is precise.y that it is an index to a 
scheme, and not to the library corcerned. There may be circumstances in which 
a printed index could be used satisfactorily, but this would usually be in the case 
of a specialised library, possibly using a special classification scheme, and with a 
limited cliéntéle, who would be more familiar with the use of the library and its 
catalogue than is the case with users of public libraries. 


The main difficulty in answering a question of the type of Q.2 is to keep 
the explanation clear and concise, and to avoid both library “jargon” and the 
taking for granted of a degree of «understanding of library methods rarely found 
among readers. There is much to 5e said in preparing for the examination in the 
writing of an explanation of the tse of both the dictionzry and classified cata- 
logues, and trying them out on ore's uninitiated friends. 


The main point of interest im Q.3 is the extension of the question from 
the usual rut of B.M., Cutter and the A.A. Revision of 1949, to include such 
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codes as the Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing, and the 
A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalogue Cards. 


A knowledge of the basic principles of annotation, plus a reasonable degree 
of commonsense should have sufficed to answer Q.4. The essential point to 
bear in mind in annotating any book, is what information will be required by 
the person likely to want that particular type of book. 


Question 5, a hardy annual, was debated at some length in the Assistant 
Librarian Examination Supplement only a few years ago. The modern tendency 
is very much towards simplification; i.e., many libraries limit collation to illus- 
trations and maps, while the indication that coloured illustrations are provided 
may often be useful. 


Question 6 could only have been answered by candidates who have had 
practical experience in a library dealing with one of the classes of material 
quoted. 


The necessity for examining modern catalogues and bibliographies during 
preparation for the examination was illustrated in the next question and the 
need for the student to widen his studies beyond the essential textbook readings 
emphasised. It does, however, place at a disadvantage the student who has the 
misfortune to work in a small library far from any large centre where such 
publications are likely to be available, and who has not been able to attend a 
library school. 


Commonsense should indicate the usefulness of the publications in Q.8— 
the only one which is perhaps not so obvious being World of Learning. which 
is a reference book covering the field of education. 


Any candidate who enters the examination ignorant of the answer to question 
9 is surely asking for trouble. A study of the B.N.B. is essential preparation, 
but sometimes, one fears, neglected. 


None of the rules in Q.10 is at all obscure, and the question makes it quite 
clear exactly how one is to show one's understanding. Rule 32 is one of the 
eight where the British and American Committees failed to agree, and both 
alternatives would have to be given. 


Final 4(c). 


An uninspired set of questions which should have pleased the “ swot” 
rather than the thinker for himself. Question 1 gave some little scope for dis- 
cussion, particularly to the student conversant with the state of Regional Cata- 
logues to-day and the estimated cost of bringing them up-to-date, while ques- 
tions 6 and 7 would allow latitude for intelligent digression. On the whole, 
though, the paper was more Registration than Final level, and unless marking is 
particularly severe, there should be a high pass standard here. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Registration A(iii). 


Two general comments are called for on the practical cataloguing paper. First 
-of all, when one considers the importance of indicating the date of publication 
in all catalogue entries, it is rather odd that in transcript no. 2 to be catalogued 
in full for a classified catalogue no date is given, nor is it mentioned in the 
following descriptive note. : $ 
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The second comment is rather more critical of the examiner. Candidates are 
required to provide themselves with a recognised list of subject headings for a 
dictionary catalogue, and in the great majority of cases Sears will be used. Is 
it not reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the transcripts set for subject head- 
ing work in the examination should be some for which adequate subject head- 
ings are given there. 


In transcripts 8 and 9 in this paper, the subject headings must be the names 
of the respective authors, i.e. Homer and Stendhal. The best one can do for 
no. 7 in Sears is Television-—Production and direction, but bearing in mind that 
this is an American list, and that all American television is commercial, is this 
adequate for an English library. or should some ref2rence to Commercial appear 
in the heading? With the exception of the very latest (1959) edition of Sears, 
which it is doubtful if many candidates will have, there is no subject heading 
given at all for computers (no. 103. | 


To go back to no. 1, using Sears, the best one can find is either Church 
Work, which is anything but adequate, or Church of Enzland, equally inadequate, 
but possible of subdivision (thowgh not according tc Sears) by Parochial system, 
which would be nearer the mark. The cataloguer will normally find some solu- 
tion to each of such problems in the course of his daity work, but is it fair to 
expect candidates to worry out the answers in an examination when time is 
limited? If transcripts are given for books on subjects which have no adequate 
headings in the most-used of all lists, one is entitled to ask what on earth is the 
point of requiring candidates to provide themselves with a list of subject headings? 


Transcript no. 1. Assuming that the author is ether English or naturalised, 
the heading will be De Blank, Jeos?. The A.A. Coce is not clear on which see 
should be given, except by implication, which is that the author here should be 
described as abp. of Cape Town, formerly bp. of Stepney. The problem of the 
subject heading has been dealt with above. Class nc. 262.2. 


No. 2. Anyone who gave the wrong form of name here will presumably 
have received short shrift from :he examiners, for Rouvroy, Louis de, duc de 
Saint-Simon is one of the examples to Rule 33. A reference will be necessary 
from his title, and an added entry under Norton. The Preface should be men- 
tioned in the description, but a reference or added entry under Mitford is unneces- 
sary. Subject-indexing by chain procedure to 944.933 is straightforward. 


Louis XIV, King of France, 1643-1715: French history .. 944.033 


Bourbon, House of: French history m i .. 944.03 
France: history Be $a i^ 2s ne .. 944 
Europe: history is E xx m e s. . 940 


No. 3. It is to be hoped thar no-one fell into the trap of making the entry 
under Browning. The main entry must, of course, be Shakespeare, with an 
added entry under the compiler. A series entry should not be made in this case. 
Subject-indexing to 822.33 should present no difficulty. 


No. 4. At first sight this appears to involve the rul2 for Joint-authorship, 
but a reading of the explanatory note shows that these were, in fact, a series of 
broadcast lectures and should, therefare, be dealt with according to the rule for 
Collections (126). As the work of editing appears to se slight, entry should be 
under title, with either added entry or reference under Ryls. One could indicate 
that in some libraries, analytical entries under each of the lecturers named might 
be given, but that here there is irsufficient information to indicate their form. 
Subject-indexing to 192 is: 


British philosophy Sie ja T a T se 192° bi 
Modern philosophy 5 n Ls T = .. 190 
Philosophy ev 100 
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No. 5. Entry will be under Kirk-Greene, with a reference from Greeue. 
No other entries or references are called for. Subjct-indexing will be: 


Adamawa Province: Nigeria: history .. P ie .. 966.9 
British Cameroons: Nigeria: history .. a v .. 966.9 
Nigeria: history M» 2 ci Vs - .. 966.9 
West Africa: history - bs v - T .. 966 
Africa: history as s zá oe 5 $3 .. 960 


No. 6. Here the heading will be in accordance with Rule 109, Mackay, 
W. J. and co. itd. Subject-indexing will be: 


Type faces: typography e ues e -" .. 655.24 
Typography: printing aH sd $5 ii .. 655.2 
Printing -" v3 zs T "T $5 .. 655 


Nos, 7-10 ask for subject headings only, with any necessary subject refer- 
ences, as for a dictionary catalogue, and the difficulty of dealing with these in 
accordance with Sears has already been stressed. As in the making of subject 
headings, one is adjured to follow the A.A. Code for personal names, no. 8 will 
strictly be Homerus, with a reference from Homer, and no. 9 will be Beyle, Marie 
Henri, with a reference from Stendhal. One hopes in the latter case that the 
Library of Congress footnote to Rule 38 might be invoked so that entry will be 
under Stendhal, and one can scarcely feel happy about entry under Homerus. 
but for the purposes of the examination the Code must be followed, however 
strange and undesirable the results. 


For no. 10, according to the 1959 edition of Sears, the subject heading should 
be Electronic computers, with see references from Automatic computers, Com- 
puters, Automatic, and Electronic calculating machines. See also references 
should be made from Calculating machines and Electronics. 


The practical examples set in classification were in the main straightforward, 
only Qs. 7 and 8 having really strong dual pulls. In 7, the more effective placing 
would be under 791.45, although there is obviously a good case for an added 
entry under advertising. “‘ Homer and the monuments " is obviously produced 
for the student of Homer rather than the archaeologist. 


C. W. TAYLOR, Sheffield City Libraries. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Registration A (i), (ii) and (iii). 
A Candidate’s Comments. 


The papers in this section were searching and the questions well chosen, testing 
both the student’s understanding of basic principles and his ability to apply this 
knowledge to certain problems and situations. 


The Group A (i) paper achieved, on the whole, good balance between fun- 
damental principles of classification and their application both in existing schemes 
and to particular types of materials. But two questions call for some comment: 


In Question 10 the choice of the generalia classes as a subject for compara- 
tive study in the various schemes, jends etself well to the required treatment of 
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“ list and compare," but one would have thought that the choice o? a class such 
as pure science, or technology, would have been a better test of the student's 
understanding of an efficient, practical scheme of clessification and the relative 
weaknesses and strengths of t3e existing schemes. 


If Question 8 was designed to test the understanding of the needs and pro- 
blems of classification for spec al groups, surely it would have beer. fairer to have 
extended the scope of the question to embrace other types of special libraries, 
instead of restricting the question to these two alternatives, which covered the 
interests and experience of only a certain number of the students. 


Group À (iD gave the student wide scope in applying his knowledge of the 
problems of cataloguing to the type of library with which he is femiliar. Ques- . 
tions 4 and 6, asking for consideration of particular types of problems, gave a 
similarly representative selecticn. 


The questions on code miles, however, presented some problems to the 
student. Question 3 was straightforward, but question 10 on the 4.4. Code 
must have made many students wonder just what the examiners were seeking. The 
rules for National Institutions and Princes of the blood do give some scope for 
discussion of the fundamental »rinciples underlying the Code, but with the rules 
for copyright date and illustrations, apart from some consideration of the degree 
to which a catalogue should be a bibliographical tool and so provide full biblio- 
graphical description, it is difficult to see what the examiners require as “com- 
ment " in such cases. 


Group A (tii) covered well all types of entry and ranged extensively over 
the classification. The examplss chosen were sufficient to provide a good test 
of the student's ability, yet were of the type which the average cataloguer may 
expect to encounter. 


As a final comment, may I suggest that, since students are required to be 
present in the examination room 10 minutes before the examination commences, 
the papers be given out 5 minutes before writing commences. This would enable 
students to read through their paper and make their ckoice of questions, leaving 
them the full 3 hours in which to write their answers. 


D. M. Leaper, Canberra University College. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Registration C(vi) and Final 2. 


In the light of present day and future needs the most significant fields for study 
in these parts of the Examinaton syllabus would be among the following: — 
problems in the way of achievimg effective library co-operation, staffing matters 
(In-service training, professional education, career opportunities, staff organisa- 
tion for meeting readers’ needs, stc.), modern library building and planning and, 
particularly for public librarians, the implications of the Roberts Report. In 
general, therefore, it must be rointed out that much more scope was offered 
candidates for the Final parts than for the Registration groups even when taking 
into account the lower level of requirement of the intermediate examination. 


Registration C(vi). 
This paper may fairly be sa.d to be more representative of practical day to 
day problems than those relatirg :o matters of significance requiring broader 


treatment. Not all the questions come into this category, but it is difficult to 
see, for example, what useful purpose eQuegfion 8 o2 “ Fines boxes " serves at 
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this level of examination. To comment briefly on some of the questions in 
turn :— 


Question 1 would best be answered by stressing the clear interdependence 
of librarian and books with allied materials as laid down in the standard definition 
of a library. In present day conditions a collection of books, etc. cannot be 
considered a library unless it is arranged and organised for the purpose of study 
and research or for general reading or both. A study of R. Irwin, Librarianship, 
1949, will make excellent background reading for this. 


From the wide literature dealing with librarianship generally, such slogans 
as, “ good service and inadequate materials do not reflect so adversely as bad 
service," or, “a library will be judged on the adequacy of materials and the 
accessibility of such materials," are useful discussion points. The latter quota- 
tion stresses in part the need for adequate and appropriate buildings in order for 
appropriate materials to be made directly accessible to readers. The test for the 
student here is to condense his material into the half-hour answer. 


Question 2. A straightforward answer to be taken from chapter IV of the 
Roberts Report. Apart from the regional and national system of organised 
co-operation the answer would be improved by reference to paragraphs 63, 74 
and 125, relating to joint and contiguous authorities and co-operation between 
authorities. (This latter point applies even more in Final Part 2 (a) question 4, 
which calls for a critical review of the recommendations). 


Question 11. It would be difficult to deal adequately with (c) as a one-third 
part, The matter of university libraries as libraries of legal deposit requires 
separate and fuller treatment. 


Question 16. Whilst considerable publicity has surrounded the projected 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology, particularly the succes- 
sion of articles by Dr. Urquhart and the newsletters of the L.L. Unit it is morc 
difficult to deal adequately with the role of the proposed National Reference 
Library. F.C. Francis first drew attention to this proposal (see L.A. Conf. 
Proc., 1951, 87.88) and since that time the Government Scientific Advisory Coun- 
cil has recommended such a provision to be sited on the South Bank and for the 
Patent Office Library to form the nucleus of its collections. Few details are 
available as to its role for adequate treatment to be given in answer to this 
question. 


Question 3 is singled out for more detailed treatment as the use of Telex 
in British Libraries is very limited at the moment and information would appear 
to be scanty. Telex was installed in the Manchester P.L. Commercial Library 
iG 1955, and now (December, 1959) it has been installed in the Sheffield City 
Libraries. Library use of Teletype in the U.S.A., however, dates from 1950, 
and the largest inter-library network has been, from 1951, that of the Mid West 
Inter-Library Centre when 14 of the 16 member institutions established such 
inter-communication. At about the same time it was installed at the Library 
of Congress and the A.L.A, use it for contact between Chicago and their Wash- 
ington Office. Increase of message charges in the U.S.A. in 1953 led a number 
of public libraries to abandon its use and caused a number of members of the 
M.LL.C. to have doubts regarding its economy. see D. Jolly. The TWX in 
American Libraries. (Libri. 4 (4) 1954, 302-307); L. L. Ardern. Future methods 
0f communication . . . (L, and H. C. Weekend Conference Proceedings, 1956). 


The advantages of such a service to industrial and commercial concerns 
are many and a large number of such bodies (approx. 3,000) in this country use 
this link both for United Kingdom and Overseas services. It follows therefore 
that our largest City libraries throughout the country would by these means 
secure more efficient co-operation with industry and commerce. Arguments in 
favour of employment of Telex in,a library may be listed as follows: — 
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1. Accuracy of transmission, especially important with regard to technical 
data and foreign lanzuage materials. 


2. Identical printed information simultaneously available at both sending 
and receiving ends 


3. Permanent record secured with up to six copies of the message. 


4. Procedural and othe: codes similar to those used for cables may be 
established to keep messages brief and economical. 


5. The service is a 24 a3ours public system and provided the machine is 
left switched on, inccmiag messages can be received when staff are not 
available or the library closed. 


6. All exchanges have tne benefit of the international Telex Exchange in 
London, which provides rapid service to Europe and the U.S.A. 


7. Such long distance calls are two-thirds cf the cost of telephone calls, 
e.g. 3-minute calls to Frence, from 4s. to 6s.; Germany, up to 8s. 


Only libraries, co-operating at the moment with industry and commerce and 
having message traffic large enough and urgent enough to justify the annual 
rental charge of £160 in add'tion to charges for 3-minute calls ranging from 
6d. to 2s. in this country, wowld find it economic at the present time. For the 
future, when the present number of subscribers in industrial and commercial 
organisations is increased and zugmented by those cf scientific and other specialist 
bodies, it might well be very cesirably installed by the National Central Library 
as an aid to its information service. 


. Final 2. 


No special comment is p-oposed for any of the (a), (b) and (c) Second 
Papers which appear to be straightforward. Students will note, however, that 
in respect of the (c) Paper as the coverage of pure library organisation and 
administration is less extensive 1han in (a) and (b) the Syllabus makes provision 
for the arrangement, indexing and abstracting, etc. of materials which occupy, 
of course, much of the special librarian's time. Questions which might belong 
to either Part 1 or Part 3 of the Final Examinaticn also appear in this paper, 
as numbers 6, 7 and 8 demons:rate. 


The General Paper overall is an interesting and straightforward one, but 
three questions, 1, 2 and 8, call for special comment and some detailed treatment. 
In the space available, thereforz, these will be treated in turn. 


Question 1. In so far as thes long statement bears its ‘author’s name, it 
might be supposed that its source would give information on the role of univer- 
sity libraries in the field of international librarianskip or give reasons for their 
comparative failure in this field Instead it is discovered to be a useful article 
giving an overall picture of present day university librarv practice. see UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries. volume 13 (5/6), May/June. 1959. 110-114. 


The candidate is asked to imclude in his answer a definition of international 
librarianship. When libraries work internationally they may be said to help in 
different ways ‘‘ to give the people of all countries access to the printed and 
published materials produced b- any of them." This is accomplished by the 
participation of university and "other general and special research librar'es in 
bibliographical projects to aid resezrch and scholarship and in the international 
exchange of materials in library collections through direct loans or microforms, 
etc. In this respect university libraries*haveeby no means remained in the back- 
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ground of international librarianship. Particularly in the U.S.A. they have aided 
considerably the contributions of the Library of Congress with such organisa- 
tions as that of the Farmington Plan organised by the Association of Research 
Libraries, and participate generally in the field of library co-operation. Mention 
must be made of the work of UNESCO in international librarianship. Its work 
in bibliography is directed principally towards scholars and scientists by assisting 
in the setting up of national bibliographic centres in various countries and aiding 
their work through its International Advisory Committee on Bibliography. It 
co-operates with international bodies such as IFLA, F.I.D., and tbe Interna- 
tional Organisation for Standardisation. It still operates as an intermediary for 
the international exchange of publications. UNESCO'S other great contribu- 
tion to international librarianship is seen in its belief in libraries as instruments 
in the work of fundamental education in the under-developed countries. 


From the seminars it organised at Malmo, Sao Paulo, Ibadan and Delhi, 
there followed in turn public library projects in Delhi, Medellin and Eastern 
Nigeria and assistance in the foundation of a West African Library Association 
and an Asian Federation of Library Associations. 


Question 2. The term ‘ Technical Services " has been defined in American 
library practice as the services involving the operations and techniques for 
acquiring, recording and preserving library materials. A number of libraries of 
various types in the U.S.A., among them being large public, university, college 
and government departmental libraries have grouped their services into two 
units. One is the above Technical Services and the other is for direct reader 
services, Although varying in details as applied to different libraries, the pattern 
of such an organisation is as follows. The technical services officer would have 
the responsibility of co-ordinating the acquisitions, cataloguing and preparations 
and binding departments, each with its own head of department. The public or 
reader services on the other hand would have the reference and home reading 
departments and departmental or branch libraries, co-ordinated by the public 
or reader services officer. 


To take the first of the technical services so listed, viz, Acquisitions. The 
advocates of this method of organisation claim the need for participation by 
this department in the work of book selection. This would ensure, evenness of 
coverage according to the library's overall policy of provision and appropriate 
attention to the library's share of responsibilities in regional or national schemes 
of co-operative acquisition. For closer co-operation in book selection with 
faculty members or heads of departments stress is laid on the need for this depart- 
ment to be equipped for securing speedily needed items from booksellers and 
secondhand markets. 


Such a department, therefore, is envisaged as being much more than a book 
ordering and checking agency. This organisation is intended to streamline the 
functions of acquisition, cataloguing and preservation, speed up all the pro- 
cesses of preparation of materials for readers and to develop the spirit of co- 
operation among all departments. It is further claimed to be the best means of 
controlling developments in changes of rules in cataloguing as they affect the 
system as a whole and for the study of operations and techniques of classifica- 
tion and cataloguing in the light of a library's programme of service to readers. 
In all, it is intended to secure, a rationalising of all technical processes, economy 
of records, elimination of duplicate work and the ability to change methods and 
procedures where necessary with the maximum co-operation from all depart- 
ments. 


It will be seen that this two-unit organisation of all library services is not 
a division of bibliographical and administrative staff. Non-professional and 
professional tasks have their place in both units and can be more clearly defined 
- and allocated in both the technical and reader service departments. The head of 
the technical services division therefore has great responsibilities to the chief 
librarian both professionally and administratively for ensuring the maximum 
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efficiency beliind the scenes in a library in order to allow the public service 
departments to do their work ` 


Such an organisation is undoubtedly expensive. Everything depends on the 
high quality of the technical services officer. Among librarians who have not 
adopted the system there is -he feeling that where maximum autonomy is 
extended equally to a team of appropriately qualified and able heads of depart- 
ments covering all library activities, a better system will operate. Furthermore 
it is an organisation feasible only for -the largest university and public libraries 
where the chief librarian is obliged to relinquish personal control of everything 
except broad policy and the fmal discussions in this respect. 


Question 8 offers an interesting innovation to this paper in so far as a short 
article on librarianship as a career is taken directy from a series in a leading 
Sunday newspaper on which a critical commentary is required. A number of 
candidates probably refrained from attempting it because of the fifteen minutes 
required for it to be studied as a whole. It is considered, however, that the 
time factor is not so pressing in this paper as at the Registration level, and that 
the form of question should ce welcome. 


The extent to which this particular '' success story " applies to the field 
of opportunity to-day for librarians without special subject qualifications is 
doubtful. There is scope for critical treatment of present professional education 
and in-service training facilities and the apparent lack of opportunities for ambi- 
tious younger librarians in pubic libraries as evideaced by the growing number 
of librarians attracted by the h-gher salaries and opportunities offered by indus- 
trial libraries. 


P. J. Cox, Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Registration C(vi). 
A Cardidate’s Comments. 


Every year the hearts of Library S:udents are dismeyed by tables showing how 
only one-third of their number are successful in the Library Association Exam- 
inations. The reasons given are manifold, but, mostly, they are ascribed to a 
“ Thing” as vindictive as Cobbett’s original. *“ The Thing " is responsible for 
questions that are too hard, too obscure, too foolish, too unrelated te the 
examination, and many other crimes. Regrettably these accusations may not, in 
all fairness, be levelled at the 2xaminers for the December Organisation and 
Administration paper; this studert, at least, will pass, or fail, on personal merits. 


In all, the paper was unexceptionable. In the General section the subjects 
of Questions 2, 3 and 4 have all been frequently mentioned in Library periodicals 
during the past year. The Public Library section contained nothing: unfair, 
though the question on fines seemec a little shallow. The questions on Univer- 
sity and Special Libraries were good, and of a proper standard for this paper. 
The student of reasonably mature judgment and experience, who has kept up 
with recent library developments and literature should pass this paper. 


However, there is one compleint, which, though it may be levelled at all the 
Library Association Examinations is particularly applicable to this paper. Half- 
an-hour is not long enough to arswer the questions. If all the questions asked 
were of the "short notes " type of Question 11, then half-an-hour would be 
adequate, but they were not. Question 13 asked for ideas on the stimulation of 
the use of books by undergraduates—and one student had numerous ideas, but 
never could they have been presented ig a logical comprehensive essay form in 
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half-an-hour. When the examiners, safe with their F.L.A.s, contemplate similar 
questions, they spend weeks in consultation and preparation. Yet the miserable 
student must toss off a convincing argument in half-an-hour! 


Either the Examining Board should revise its style of question—which would 
make the paper very dull—to the “ short notes " variety, or, they should allow 
sufficient time for the student to think and write an essay when this is demanded. 
In their present state the examinations may easily go, not to the most knowledg- 
abie and potentially valuable members of the profession, but to those whose 
speed of writing and shallowness of mind makes half-an-hour for a question 
ample allowance. 

Rosemary White, Ealing Technical College. 


HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Final 4(d). 


These papers, on the whole, would appear to be amongst the fairest and most 
evenly balanced we have seen in Historical Bibliography for some time. Cer- 
tainly the student who had covered the main parts of the syllabus stood a very 
fair chance of getting through. It was perhaps a little unfortunate for the student 
who had made an intensive study of the history of English printing, but with 
a syllabus so wide, the dice must always be loaded against someone. The ques- 
tions themselves are to the point and mercifully free from ambiguity. 


l have no fault to find with paper 2, but paper 1 carries two questions 
which, in my opinion, couid well have been replaced by ones dealing with less 
obscure parts of the syllabus. I refer to questions 5 and 8. No one would 
dispute that the budding bibliographer should have some knowledge of notable 
English book-collectors, but I am not so sure that it is reasonable, in this 
examination to expect the student to give a fairly detailed description of their 
collections to enable him to account for their importance. Book collecting, as 
such, is not mentioned specifical in the syllabus. Similarly with Q.8. There 
can be no question of the importance in the history of book trade bibliography 
of the Mess Katalog. However, to expect a description in any detail of this 
and the development of book trade bibliography in a foreign country in this 
examination is altogether another matter. 


Paper I. 


Q.1. The question does not say printed t-p, and, therefore, we must start 
at the ms, bible known as Codex Aureus, produced c. A.D. 800 in Charlemagne's 
school of calligraphy. This had a kind of label title that was later used in 
several 15th century Italian mss. The earliest printed page appears in a Papal 
Bull of Pius II printed at Mainz by Fust and Schoeffer in 1463; Sermo ad popu- 
lum printed at Cologne in 1470 by Ther Hoernen. An early English t-p appeared 
in Treatise on the pestilence printed by Machlinia before 1490. Regiomon- 
tanus' Calendarium printed by Ratdolt and his associates in 1476 contains the 
first decorated t-p, which was printed in two colours. Use of illustrations to 
convey the subject matter of the book, e.g. the t-p of an Italian edition of 
Columbus' letter printed in Florence in 1494; use of decorated t-ps developed 
in France in late 15th century. Here use was made of an exaggerated and 
highly embellished capital letter. This practice spread to Spain. Use of the 
printer’s device on the t-p, e.g. picture of an early printing press used by 
Badius. After this, colophon material gradually found its way to the t-p from 
about 1522. Elaborately decorated t-ps were used in the French livres d'heures. 
These were often so over-decorated that the actual title was almost obscured. 


The first use of the typographical t-p. as we know it to-day was by Robert 
Estienne in the second quarter of the 16th century. T-ps become over-decorated 
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in the 17th century, but reverted to simplicity in the 18th century—mainly due 
to the influence of Caslon and Baskerville. T-ps with woodcut borders were 
popular in the 16th century, end many fine borders were executed in Germany 
by Durer, Holbein and Urs Graf. This was succeeded in the second half of the 
16th century by t-ps decorated with type ornaments. These, in their turn were 
succeeded by copper plate ornamented t-ps, the ea-liest of which was an edition 
of Germinius’ Anatomy printed in London in 1546. Engraved t-ps were used 
extensively by Plantin and tb» Elsevirs: The engraved t-p reached its height 
. in the 17th century. DecoraGon of the t-p by prirter's rules has been used 
occasionally since the beginning of the 16th century. It became popular though 
undistinguished in the 17th ceatury, and was revived in England and America 
during the mid-19th century. Pictorial t-ps were used extensively in the 19th 
century—steel and wood engraving and lithography. Later coloured engraving 
and colour printing from wood blocks was used. 


Append a brief account o^ modern t-ps using display faces, etc. 


Q.2. A gift of a question. Significant points to be remembered are: 


Pynson. Norman. Took cver the press of Machlinia in c. 1491 and printed 
until 1528. First consciously fine printing in Englard. One of the most prolific 
of the early English printers. Books were mainly general and law works. Best 
works include Sarum Missal printed for Cardinal John Morton in 1500, and an 
edition of Gringore's Castell of labour, c. 1505. Became Royal Printer in 1508. 
Introduced roman type into Enzland in 1509. 


Badius (Ascensius). French scholar printer. First employed in Lyons by 
Trechsel. Moved to Paris in 1498. Famed for the accuracy and scholarship 
of his texts and the quality of his printing. Notable works include a first edition 
in French of Brandt's Narrensc'iff and a series of Latin classics. Also noted 
for his device depicting an eary press, first used in his edition of Priscian's 
Institutiones grammaticae in 1507. 

Zainer. First printer in Auzsburg. One of thə first printers to employ 
professional woodcutters for his illustrated works. (Connected with the Monas- 
tery of SS. Ulrich and Afra. Printed a whole series of illustrated books. Pro- 
duced works of high sales value including " Leben cer Heiligen" and Speculum 
humanae salvationis and a folio bible in German. Died 1478, having printed 
some 100 books, of which 20 we-e illustrated. 


Giunta. Famous Italian pr:nting family, prominent in early 16th century. 
They produced fine illustrated books and several outstanding series of classics. 
The headquarters was in Florence, but they also had establishments in Venice, 
Lyons and several cities in Spain. Their device was the fleur-de-lys. Main 
printers were Bernardo of Floreace and Lucantonio of Venice. 


Palmart. Flemish printer primting in Valencia in Spain, 1474— 1494. Printed 
some 15 books including a fine edition of Sallust's Bellum Jurgurthinium in 
1475. Al his early works were printed in roman type, but he later used a 
Spanish gothic 

Pablos (Giovanni Paoli) Italian. First printer in the New World. Sent 
by Cromberger of Seville to Mexico to set up a press. Printed in round Spanish 
gothic and roman. Printed 1535-1560 and then his press was taken over by 
Pedro Ocharte. l 


Koenig. Inventor of the cylirder press in 1812. Note connections with The 
Times. 


Q.3. United States (???). Stephen Day(e) set up a press in 1639 at 
Harvard College, Mass. Notable as the first printet in N. America and for 
having printed the Bay psalm book. Press coptinued until 1649 by his sons and 
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then taken over by Samuel Green, a prolific but undistinguisbed printer. He 
was associated with Marmaduke Johnson in the production of the Eliot Bible, 
1661-1663, a bible in the Indian tongue. Later he printed in Boston. Rev. 
John Foster, of Boston, was the first printer here to use woodcut illustrations 
extensively in his books. 


Hispanic America. Juan Pablos and Pedro Ocharte (see Q.2). Also note 
the claims made on behalf of a printer called Esteban Martin. Espinosa set up 
a press in 1559 in opposition to Pablos. 


Australasia. George Howe in Sydney— printed from 1795, mainly govern- 
ment printing. There was a certain amount of native language printing in the 
South Seas, mainly in Tahaiti under missionaries. In New Zealand at Kerikeri 
printing in 1830 by James Young, who printed mainly religious works. At 
Paihai printing in 1834 by Colenso of London. 


Q.4. Why "discuss"? I find this indiscriminate use of the word in examin- 
ation questions a little odd. 


_ I suggest here separating the materials from the techniques or making it a 
simple chronological sequence. 


Materials. Koops using wood, straw and waste as early as 1801. 1840: 
Keller invents mechanical wood process; 1840s: Burgess and Watt invent Chemi- 
cal wood ‘ soda process"; 1860s: Routledge invents Esparto and Tilghman sul- 
phite wood process, which was later perfected by Eckmann and Fry c. 1870; 
1883; Dahl uses sulphate wood process. 


Techniques. Bleaching process used from early 19th century which made 
possible the use of coloured rags; Fourdrinier machine used at Frogmore Mill 
in 1804; engine-sizing invented by Illig in 1806: Dickenson invented the 
cylinder machine in 1809; drying cylinders invented by Crompton in 1820; dandy- 
roll invented by J. & C. Phipps in 1825, etc. 


Q.5. A wealth of choice for the student who Knew enough about any of 
the famous English collections. Some of the collections which have found their 
way into the B.M. were an obvious choice. Some possible collectors are:— 
Archbishop Parker, Thomas Wotton, Thomas Grenville, Sir Hans Sloane, Henry 
Huth, Robert Harley, George III, Rev. C. M. Cracherode, Robert Cotton, T. J. 
Wise, Michael Sadleir. 


Q.6. Registration of material with the Stationers’ Co. became compulsory 
from 1560 onwards. It was tacitly understood that copyright automatically 
belonged to the printer who registered the work. This was to be held in per- 
petuity unless it was sold. The first Copyright Act of 1709 granted author's 
copyright for the first time. This was granted for a limited period: for existing 
works the period was to be 21 years from 1710. For books published after that 
date, a period of 14 years plus 14 years if the author was still living at the 
end of the first 14, making a possible maximum of 28 years. This clause of the 
act was ignored in the printing world until Alexander Donaldson, a printer 
from Edinburgh, chose to take the act at its word. He was taken to court by 
other printers, and this resulted in the famous Donaldson case of 1714. Donald- 
son won the case, thus firmly establishing author's copyright. This was the 
end of copyright as far as the printer was concerned. 


Q.7. The act of incorporation of the Stationers’ Company and its confir- 
mation in 1559 gave to the London printers a virtual monopoly in printing, 
giving them the right, as watchdogs for the Crown, of seeking out, imprisoning 
and fining illegal printers. Registyation of all works with the Stationers’ Co. 
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was compulsory from 1560. The First Star Chamber Decree o? 1586 codified 
the existing state in the printing world. The number of master printers was to 
remain at 20, and all printers were to be members of the Stationers Company. 
This was again confirmed by the Second Star Chamber Decree of 1637. Laxity 
crept in during the period of the Civil Wars, but the Licensing Act of 1662 
'again reduced the number of mzster printers in London to twenty. Sir Roger 
L'Estrange appointed Surveyo- cf the Imprimerie in 1663. He had no great 
opinion of the Stationers’ Ccmpany as official watchdogs and urged stronger 
measures for censorship. Thi marks the beginning of the decline of the 
Stationers’ Company. The Pss Licensing Acts finally lapsed after 1694. 


Q.8. A summary of this appears on pp. 350/1 of Binns. No useful pur- 
pose would be served by reproducing it here. 


Paper IL < 


Q.1. Give an outline of -he various methods used (see Binns) and show 
the relationship to the printed book by outlining the methods used in printing 
the early books. Take care not to digress into the various types of block book, 
This is not asked for here. 


Q.2. Roman from upright humanistic and italic from cursiva, i.e. human- 
istic hands of the 15th century neo-Caroline revival. Trace the development 
through the gothic types, e.g. textura, bastarda, fere humanistica, rotunda, 
transitional gothic- roman, romen, Venetian old fac. 


Q.3. Printing was carried out in Basle fairly early. Basle was German 
territory until 1501, therefore the earliest influences were German. A line of 
scholar printers was started here beginning with Amerbach and carried on by 
Proben. It became a great centre for scholarly printing. The chief influence 
after 1501 was Italian. Froben employed Holbein to illustrate his books and 
Erasmus as an editor. Brandt, a professor at Basle university, was the author 
of Narrenschiff, a book which achieved great popularity and was printed in 
many different countries. Brandt was extremely int2rested in fostering the art 
of printing. Durer lived in Basle for a time and illustrated at least two books 
here. It was a central point as far as European communications went, and 
printers from other countries were frequently given asylum here. Basle remained 
for a long time a great centre of Earning, both religious and secular. 


Q.4. Walker. Typographer. Associated with Morris and his chief inspira- 
tion during the Kelmscott years. Designed notably the Subiaco type with 
Sydney Cockerell for the Ashendene Press. Was co-founder with T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson of the Doves Press, for which he designed the Doves type. 


Monotype Corporation. Have employed many eminent typographers to 
design or to re-cut types for them. e.g. Gill’s Sans Serif, Bruce Rogers’ Centaur, 
Poliphilus, Blado italic, Bembo, Fcurnier, Baskerville, Bulmer, Bell, N.B.; Stanley 
Morison’s and Beatrice Warde’s connections with the corporation. Issues the 
Monotype Recorder. Chief protagonist of type design in England to-day. 


Gill. Outstanding type designer of the early 20th century, designed, for 
example, Sans Serif, Perpetua, Solus and Joanna. Eminent book illustrator of 
the 1920's in the wood-cut medium. Many fine examples of his illustrations are 
to be found in the publications of private presses of tke period. Give examples 
here. 


Q. 5 and Q. 6. Wonderful sccpe here for the student particularly interested 
in bookbinding. Opportunity afforded tq choose favourite styles of ornate and 
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plain bindings and discuss them. Both old and modern binding can be brought 
into this. All the student needs is a retentive memory for the various styles 
which he has seen either in the flesh or in illustrations, 


Q.7. This one is a little tricky. Watch out for the change of century in the 
second half of the question. Engraving could be used with etching. For the 
first 150 years or so after its invention there was no method of printing engrav- 
ings with the text. The style was well suited to 17th century books. The designs 
were usually designed by one artist and executed by another. For the second 
half of the question see the work of Audram, Cochin, Gravelot, Eisen, Moreau 
le Jeaune, Oudry and Boucher. 


Q.8. This question calls for a knowledge of the various illustrators in vogue 
in the period, the sort of work they did and the ability to quote examples of 
books illustrated by them.  1860's:—-Millais, Rosetti, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, 
Houghton. 1920’s and 1930’s—Eric Gill, Gwen Raverat, Wadsworth, Ethelbert 
d Blair Hughes-Stanton, Robert Gibbings, Robert Maynard, Agnes Miller- 
Parker, etc. 

Donoruv Harrop, Gloucestershire County Libraries. 


HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Final 4(d). 
A Candidates Comments. 


Students will most likely remember Historical Bibliography as occupying the 
smallest space in the printed syllabus, but having the widest scope and coverage 
of any part they studied in the Library Association Examinations. Attempts to 
cut down on reading by national specialisation are proved a failure by such 
questions as the third one in the first paper. This showed that examiners do 
require world-wide coverage in this paper and not study confined to Europe. 


To obtain a balanced approach in preparation, many students divide the 
subject into historical sections. This avoids concentrating unduly on the intro- 
duction and early history of printing. In December's examination this was 
partly successful, for questions were asked on events and developments through- 
out the period—mid-fifteenth century to the present day. Earlier developments 
prior to the block-book need not have concerned the student who was successful 
in this particular examination. 


Two questions posed difficulties beyond those normally expected in answer- 
ing examination questions. Question one in the second paper, “ The origin and 
evolution of roman and italic type faces to the mid-seventeenth century ”, 
required facts covering a period of over two hundred years. Students can only 
hope that they had, in the time available, included the main stages asked for by 
the examiners. “ Nature abhors a vacuum " was the quotation which prefixed 
the first question on binding. In relation to this quotation, a discussion was 
required on binding styles. A question of this type is difficult to answer because 
of the vagueness of its requirements. Final students expect questions which test 
their ingenuity, but most felt this was not in such a category. 


The inclusion of questions relating to printing in both the morning and the 
afternoon papers makes it difficult for students to divide the syllabus between 
the two papers. This year publishing, the book trade and book collecting 
appeared in the first paper; illustrations and bookbinding were included in the 


second. 
« T. W. Howard, Hampstead Public Libraries. 
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The Repair of Documents 


by C. E. Welch 
City Archivist, Plymouth Public Libraries 


The practice of repairing decayed documents by backing them with paper 
or parchment is probably as old as any other office procedure, and as 
early as the seventeenth century expired leases were cut up to give 
strength to weakened medieval conveyances of land, resulting in course of 
time in the separation of the two pieces of parchment when the paste 
deteriorated, usually due to damp. There was no real advance on this 
technique until the present century. From the mid-nineteenth the office 
boy had an immediate supply of repair material in the edging of sheets of 
postage stamps; documents considered to be in too bad a condition for 
this treatment were normally destroyed. 


At some time in the second half of thé nineteenth century, the British 
Museum began to undertake repairs both of its own manuscripts and of 
the records of local authorities. Unfortunately, a particularly poor quality 
brown paper was used which has caused more damage than leaving the 
document unrepaired. For many years it has been accepted that a paper 
in contact with one of poorer quality tends to deteriorate, and it has 
been established that impurities can be transferred from one paper to 
another (1). The result of these early British Museum experiments has 
been that the documents have turned brown, with considerable loss of 
legibility), become brittle and even distintegrated. For this reason it is 
now the practice to use only hand-made paper and good quality parch- 
ment for repair work. ` 


Although it is easy to reinforce a document written on one side only, 
documents written on both sides and often with very little margin, present 
a more difficult problem. Here an initial mistake seems to have been 
made by the Public Record Office which introduced Japanese tissue as a 
suitable transparent material which could be pasted over writing. Unfor- 
tunately, Japanese tissue and similar papers do not remain transparent 
and become extremely difficult to remove after a few years (2). Tissue 
was then replaced by silk lisse, a fine web of silk which can be pasted 
over writing without any loss of legibility. This practice was probably 
introduced into England from the Continent, where it is customary to do 
most repairs by “‘silking ” alone, 


From these two discoveries about the beginning of this century 
emerged the English traditional method of repair. Its chief exponent has 
been Sir Hilary Jenkinson, late deputy Keeper of the Public Records (3). 
Paper documents in need of complete reinforcement are placed in the 
middle of a sandwich of lisse (nearest the document) and hand-made 
paper, the whole being well pasted with a reliable flour paste. By means 
of a glass tracing table the paper is removed from those parts of the 
document on which there is writing and the repair is then placed in a 
press to dry. The document is then sized to restore surface resistance 
lost when it was damp, and the edges are trimmed so as to leave a suffi- 
cient margin. Parchment documents are repaired with lisse and parch- 
ment (or occasionally stout unbleached linen) in a similar manner. The 
principal advantages of this method are that it is known to be relatively 
stable and the repair materialg can* easily be removed by soaking in 
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water. The cardinal requirements of repair methods are the easy removal 
of the materials used and the absence of ary “faking” in the repair. 


The disadvantages of the orthodox method seem to be that the lisse 
is not always strong enough for parchment and maps mounted on linen, 
and that if the paper of the document contains impurities, these are 
transferred to the repair materials and destroy their strength. Certain 
early inks, particularly those made with iron gall, contain sulphuric acid 
which attacks paper and lisse. In some seventeenth century documents 
where large areas of pape- bave been covered with ink for ornamental 
purposes, the original paper has been destroyed (4) To overcome these 
defects, two methods, owirg much to recent developments in chemistry, 
have been tried. 


The first is lamination waich is essentially the reinforcement of the 
document with a sheet of <ransparent cellulose on either side. In order 
to attach the cellulose to the document, heat oz a special fixative is usually 
required. In addition, a cellulose sheet which is both sufficiently trans- 
parent and sufficiently strong for the archivist has not yet been produced, 
and additional reinforcement is required. The Barrow method of lamin- 
ation is probably the best known in this courtry as the British Museum 
have already installed a machine for use in their map room. The docu- 
ment is first soaked in alternate acid and alkali solutions to make it 
chemically neutral, is placed between sheets of transparent tissue and 
cellulose acetate, is heated to 315-325F. and is then passed between rollers 
at a pressure of more tham 200 Ibs. per square inch (5) There are 
numerous variants of this, two of which, Sundex and Minofolie, are 
available in England (6). R2cently some alarm has been caused amongst 
users of lamination processes by the decision of tbe U.S. National 
Archives to suspend work temporarily while tke effects of lamination are 
being investigated (7). 


The alternative method >f repair has been to soak or spray the docu- 
ment with various chemical ccmpounds. These methods seem to have 
originated in the tropics where it is necessary to protect documents from 
insect damage (8). It is difficult to discover either insecticides or strength- 
ening liquids which do not have an unfortunate chemical effect on the 
paper. “ Amysol,” a starch size, has been found to improve the physical 
strength of the paper considerably without damaging the document. It 
has the additional advantage >f being applied ard if necessary removed in 
water. 


Although much research is being done on the repair of documents 
by the Instituto di Patologia del Libro in Rome, the Joint Technical 
Committee in this country, amd the National Bureau of Standards in the 
U.S.A., it will be many year: before any defin:te progress can be made 
since time (twenty or thirty years) is the only ce-tain judge of the efficacy 
of a repair process. The ski] of the repairer will always be necessary, 
despite increases in the efficieacv of materials, and document repair will 
remain a job for experts onlr. 
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The Interviews of Henry Clayhew 


Being the further researches of an ex-library assistant, forced by marriage 
and its responsibilities to join his father-in-law's firm as a salesman. 
Recently, after a hard morning selling underwear, he spent a pleasant 
afternoon interviewing the Chief Librarian of Backwater. 


3.—THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


NotTe.—This interview has been somewhat abridged, as once the 
Chief started talking there was no stopping him; it was quite obvious 
that he was not used to interruptions. 

How do you view your job? Not so easy as it looked when I was 
Deputy. Councillors are often business men, consequently they have 
difficulty in assessing our work unless they can see it in terms of profit 
and loss. We have to try to strike a balance between the business and 
the social service points of view. It’s essential to get good issues and, 
of course, a good income from fees and fines. On the other hand, there 
are some literary types on the committee who enthusiastically support 
any bookish item from microfilm to translating the Manor Rolls, but 
give serious opposition at the first suggestion of improved salaries for 
properly qualified staff to organise these things. But I once met an ardent 
Trade Unionist who wanted to cut the book fund to give the staff a 
rise! 

What do you consider to be the most difficult aspect of your work? 
I should say staff selection. I consider good staff to be the key to good 
administration. After all you cannot withdraw sub- standard staff in 
quite the same way as you can a subsstandard book. 
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One of my acquaintances invites the cendidates to lunch and sets 
them talking over one >f the many burning problems of librarianship. 
The windbags are soon revealed. It's a bit hard on the inarticulate, but 
then a potential Chief needs to be articulzte. 

Whereas ****** Chief of Blackthorpe, who has a wicked sense of 
humour, takes his candidates to the local. Hə has two good reasons for 
this; one is that brewing is one of the town's staple industries and tee- 
totallers are not appreciatec. Secondly, the indiscreet are staggered when 
they discover the landlo-d of the inn takiag the chair for the Appoint- 
ments Sub-committee. 

What sort of staff do you avoid? Graduates and Library School 
Students fresh from college. Their heads are too full of ideals; they 
need the nonsense knocked out of them anc require a more practical 
view of life. 

I would also avoid a man who has been twice a Deputy; it would 
be a rare man that does not lose his spirit after such an exhausting 
nes and a man as rare as that would have been a Chief long 

ore! 

Should Committee members study librarianship? The idea certainly 
has its attractions, but a ttle reflection shows its weaknesses. However, 
I should certainly like to see one session at Conference turned over to 
Authority members. I think it would certamly be a good move towards 
improving public relations, particularly at the moment when things are 
touch and go, and we sorely need to see “ oursel’s as others see us.” 

Oh, by the way, Clayhew, before you go, can you tell me some- 
thing? Certainly if I am able. 

Well, how do I increase my book fund by 5 per cent. next year? 

Exit Clayhew in utter confusion. 


4. THE LIBRARY SCHOOL PUNDIT. 


Better dressed than most of his colleagues that Clayhew had met; 
but he looked a little less happv; that vital inner spark seemed just a 
little dulled. 

How long have you eeen teaching full-time? Just on five years 
now. 

How much longer? Until I am 65. 

You don't want to rescme your former duties? It’s not that; I don’t 
even get interviewed. 

Is it a dead end, thent Not exactly, though the chances of promo- 
tion are very slim. It is -ather stimulating to see each new batch of 
students gradually develop ng as they progress along the course. The 
main difficulty is to avoid the boredom caused by teaching the same 
subject year after year. One tends to jump at anything new a bit too 
enthusiastically and conseguently it gets a bit out of proportion. 

Would you consider ikat these occasional exuberances give rise to 
the jibe “ ouf of the profession”? It could be so or it could be mere 
jealousy over our salary scales, but there is little doubt that there is a 
problem. We are in continual contact with our colleagues, but not 
directly in touch with everyday problems. It would be useful to be 
seconded for six months or so to a senior pcsition in a library. Many 
senior librarians have lecturing experience and could do with a rest. 

Library School exam. results have been criticised adversely. I quite 
agree they are not good enoagh, but think of the difficulties. The biggest 
barrier is that many of our students are practical people carrying out a 
practical task. Generally they are*assistants with several years’ experi- 
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ence, and it is surprising how often the average assistant has to think for 
himself and use his initiative. Then they come to our strait-jacket 
atmosphere to do eighteen months' work in nine. 

I think there's also a reaction to going back to school. We teach | 
and then expect them to read it up in the same books that we read in 
order to lecture. They are not daft and avoid going over the same 
ground twice; consequently it doesn't sink in as deeply as it might. 
Graduates used to a different method of instruction also suffer. But the 
Minister of Education wont let us follow the university method of 
tutorials. We have to teach, and they have to attend classes to qualify 
for their grants. It’s a vicious circle. 

How would you break it? By amalgamating the library schools. 
The rebuilding of Chaucer House would seem to offer a golden oppor- 
tunity to include a centre for library studies. 

You have to go now, what a pity; never mind, look me up next 
time you are down this way. And put a good word in for me with any 
chiefs you meet on your travels. 


Review 


Collison, Robert L. Indexes and Indexing. 2nd ed. Benn, 21/-, 1959. 200 pp. 


This is a revised and enlarged (and much better) edition of a work 
originally published in 1953 and reviewed in this journal in January, 


Its scope is made clear by its sub-title—-“‘ Guide to the indexing of 
books, and collections of books, periodicals, music, gramophone records, 
films and other material, with a reference section and suggestions for 
further reading.” Grandiose and well-intentioned, and the book does go 
part of the way to attaining this very desirable end. It is useful to read 
it in conjunction with another book by the author—The treatment of 
special material in libraries, 2nd. edition. 

The structure of the book is the same as in the original edition. 
Part One deals with the indexing of books; Part Two includes the in- 
dexing of other material such as music and gramophone records, films, 
periodicals, and contains much that is new; Part Three is the Reference 
Section: this gives proof correction marks, 20 basic rules for indexers 
(very useful this) and an annotated Indexer's Reference Library—a good 
section, although I would have welcomed the inclusion of The Readers’ 
Encyclopaedia and the one volume Concise Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. A minor correction: The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
: has been available in one volume for some years now. 

Mr. Collison includes a specimen of a corrected page of index, and 
this should be a useful guide to students and others who have occasion 
to proof-read in the course of their library duties. 

One of the new chapters deals with the recently formed Society of 
Indexers in which Mr. Collison plays a prominent part. 

This book is to be welcomed—both for its own sake and for the 
contribution it makes towards the end that I know the author has in mind 
—the production of a comprehensive manual of indexing method and 
practice. 

e HAROLD SMITH. 
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LAPSED POLICY 


Council Notes. .19th January 


As always with the first meeting of the year, that on January 19th started with 
introductions all round. Mr. Ferry opened tne proceedings oy skiltully placing 
the Presidential Chain of Oince on Mr. A. C. jones, ana then each member or 
Council was called upon to rise in his place to make himselt known. Having 
become acquainted, we proceeded to business and re-appointed Messrs. Davey, 
Langley, Oxley and Broome to another year's hard labour as Otficers of the 
Council. They were.joined by Miss Plaister as Honorary Membership Secretary, 
who succeeds Miss Ensinz, and the Presiden: paid well-earned tribute to the 
immense amount of work which Miss Ensing has contributed in office—work 
which (whilst never hittinz the headiines) has added greatly to the well-being 
of the Association, 


. The Standing Commit:ees were then re-appointed with the exception of the 
Policy Committee. Two years ago Council ustered to pressing arguments tor 
the reconstitution of this committee and voted accordingly; in the light of experi- 
ence as a member, Mr. Bil now proposed its abolition on the grounds that it 
had insuflicient business in aand, and was having an adverse effect upon the work 
of Council itself. It was egreed that the channehing of important ems on to 
the agenda of this committee rather than on to thet of full Council was in large 
measure responsible for the dullness of recent Council Meetings, and so, faced 
with the prospect of livelier meetings in the future, members gladly supported 
the proposal. 


The committees then proceeded to meet, and Council reassembled after Junch 
to hear their reports. Tne Education and Library Committee was able to 
announce the winner of the Martin Award for November, 1959; this is Miss R. 
Griffiths, of Cumberland County Library, who qualified as the correspondence 
course student obtaining the highest marks in the First Professional Examination. 
Also from this committee ve learnt that the list of essential professional text- 
books is now completed and will be sent to all chief librarians and to ASLIB, 
a well as appearing in the Assistant Librarian -end the Library Association 

ecord. 


The Policy Committee Fad met the previous evening to consider the replies 
received to a questionnaire sent to all library representatives concerning the 
stimulation of voting in professional elections. Two hundred and fourteen replies 
had been received, and it wes learned that this total would have been greater if 
the Post Office had not delayed matters by taking a fortnight to deliver the 
sheets in bulk to Divisional Secrétaries for onward transmission to individual 
representatives. It is impossible to summarise the replies here, especially since 
many of them contained detziled comments and suggestions; however, they were 
considered carefully by the committee and are being borne in mind when the 
whole question is again cons:dered. 


From the Finance and General Purposes Committee we again heard of 
delivery troubles when we received the report on the Annual Election. All the 
original voting papers for the Greater London Division were lost in transit, and 
it was necessary to rush another freshly-printed batch out to the division’s 
members with an amended date for return. Although this delay resulted in a 
few late deliveries, the numbe- involved was too small to affect the result of the 


election. 


Council then appointed Mr. John Hoyle, of Liverpool, as the next Honorary 
Secretary of the A.A.L. to teke up office from April 1st, and then turned to 
matters which had been referred from the previous meeting. Amongst these was 
the question of the attendance of assistants at Library Association Conferences, 
and we learnt that the Yorkshire Division are wiling to undertake the work of 
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booking cheap accommodation at Scarborough this year. Divisional represen- 
tatives reported upon approaches made to authorities in their areas regarding 
the granting of leave of absence with pay to assistants to attend these Confer- 
ences. Bristol set the bali trickling with the shrewd report that authorities fell 
into two definite groups—those who do grant leave and those who don't. Others 
were able to report that many authorities would be willing to grant such leave if 
asked. Not all were so co-operative, and we heard of one authority which will 
not even allow its chief to attend. Some divisions had not taken any action to 
approach their authorities in spite of a resolution to thai effect at the previous 
meeting, and Mr. Crowther, backed by Mr. Surridge, deplored their attitude. 
Council agreed, and these divisions were instructed to get on with the job. 


We then heard the result of correspondence between members of Council 
and their M.Ps. on the implementation of the Roberts Committee recommen- 
dations. Most replies were non-committal, though Godfrey Thompson admitted 
that he shares a woman M.P. with Dean Harrison. It was agreed that such 
pressure was valuable and should continue. 


The Annual Report survived with no more than the usual quota of amend- 
ments, and then we arranged the Presidential Induction and A.G.M. for May. 4th 
at Chaucer House. At Scarborough we shall be represented at the A.AL. 
Session by Mr. Surridge, whose lively personality has already contributed so 
much to the profession. 


The last business on the agenda was the reports of representatives on the 
L.A. Committees and Council, and yet again the L.A. Conference figured in our 
deliberations. It was reported that there was a possibiilty that the 1961 Confer- 
ence would be held in Ireland, and while members saw no harm in this, it was 
apreed that the A.A.L. must oppose the holding of the A.G.M. there. 


JOHN H. JONES. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SCARBOROUGH 
CONFERENCE 


The Council of the A.A.L. is hoping to book special hotel accommodation 
at Scarborough for the Library Association Conference to be held from Septem- 
ber 12th to September 16th, 1960. It is intended that this will be similar to that 
provided for A.A.L. members at the Annual Joint Conference of four Branches 
of the Library Association held at St, Annes-on-Sea in April, 1959. 


Will anyone interested in this idea please write to W. S. H. Ashmore, Central 
Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield, 1, by March 9th, 1960. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRA 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
(Section of the Library Ássociation) 


Epiror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 
VOL. 53. NO. 4. APRIL, 1960 


Source Material 


Do we pay sufficient attention to the annual reports. which flood in 
from libraries each year? The 1958-1959 batch must by now have all been 
issued and, having tasted some, swallowed others, and chewed and digested 
a small proportion, we were left wondering how many librarians read 
how many reports. Almost a good theme for another readership survey! 

Reports can, and should, be read from two different angles ; firstly 
by the practising librarian seeking for new ideas, seeing how others 
carry out ideas already under consideration, checking too on how old 
methods are being scrapped. How many other libraries have a record 
library? How many use photocharging? How many more have done 
away with counting reference issues or have closed newsrooms last year? 
Heaven forbid that we should become thoughtless imitators, but no one 
is too old to learn. : 

Then there is the use of the report by the librarian in training. Here 
we would like to add a word in support of those tutors and lecturers who 
urge the student librarian away from his lecture notes and textbooks to 
the annual report and similar source material. The progress which is 
being made to-day can best be shown by a comparison 'of the situation 
in individual libraries ; though it must be remembered that some libraries 
—including many of the bad ones—do not issue a report. And the 
statistical information given is made useful for purposes of comparison 
by the fact that at least some of it is usually presented in the standardised 
form recommended by the Library Association. Besides tbe facts, the 
opinions of librarians can often be deduced ; sometimes they are quite 
openly expressed, and indeed many an annual report carries a delightful, 
if sometimes irrevelant, excursion into the philosophy of librarianship. 
In the year under review there was an interesting variety of comments on 
the recommendations of the Roberts Report. 

Even at the lowest estimation of their worth, annual reports will 
answer the examination question which periodically crops up directly on 
the subject. The candidate who shows here that he has read more than 
one annual report should score. Even if he has only seen the outsides 
he can suggest—if pertinent to the question—a variant title to the usual 
Annual Report, such as Hampstead's Books, Information and Service, 
Service to Readers (Willesden), or Books and Readers (Gloucester). Or 
he can dwell on the value of a cover illustration like St. Pancras's of the 
House-bound reader service or the West Riding's map of the County. 
The practising librarian, too, may benefit from these and similar ideas on 
the external appearance of reports. 

Many of our best librarians expend considerable efforts in the pre- 
paration of annual reports. We should not lightly assume that all this 
effort produces nothing to our purpoge. 
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Resignation of the Hon. Secretary 


Many members will by now know of the resignation of the Secretary 
of the A.A.L:, John H. Jones, which took effect on 31st March. 

John Jones has been secretary of the Association for a little over 
two years, years into which he has packed à great deal of work on our 
behalf. His secretaryship has ccvered an important phase in the library 
world and he must take a large amount of the credit for the respect with 
which the A.A.L’s. voice is hzard to-day on matters of importance. In 
particular, we shall remember the admirable way he pressed our case 
on the A.P.T. Il award. We Enow that his resignation will not mean the 
end of his interest in the A.A.L.—he has, in fact, already been co-opted 
to Council for the remainder of 1960. 


THE NEW SECRETARY. 


John Jones is succeeded in office on Ist April by John Hoyle, of 
Liverpool Public Libraries, a rrominent member and last year's Chairman 
of the Liverpool Division, to whom we wish every success. 

All matters intended for the Secretary should be addressed to:— 


JOHN HOYLE, F.L.A., 45, Camphill Road, Woolton, Liverpool. 


JOINT CONFERENCE—BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT, 

NORTH MIDLAND, NORTH WESTERN, AND YORKSHIRE BRANCHES 

The West Midland Divisiom of the A.A.L. has organised “alternative " 
(ie. cheaper but still very good) accommodation aimed especially at the 
younger member for the above conference to be held at Malvern from 29th 
April to 1st May. Details of this accommodation and of the conference are 
obtainable from the Joint Corference Secretary, D. Wright, Esq. F.L.A., 
Birmingham Public Library, Birmingham, 1. 
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ANSAFONE — another new toy 
by L. C. Guy, St. Marylebone Public Libraries 


I begin by making no apology for introducing yet another mechanical 
toy. This one, however, is simple, small and not expensive. 

St. Marylebone Central Lending Library has three telephones in the 
public department ; one for Counter which deals mainly with renewals, 
one for the Enquiries Desk for the Reader’s Advisers, and one for the 
Music Library. The Counter phone receives 50—60 renewal requests 
daily and these calls interrupt the service to readers. We had long since 
given up the immediate checking of the books for which renewal was 
requested and allowed the reader to assume renewal for 14 days unless 
notified by post to the contrary. Some method of eliminating these 
interruptions was required without preventing readers from being able to 
renew their books. 

A telephone-answering machine appeared to be an ideal answer. To 
be entirely automatic and therefore at its most efficient, such a machine 
must have its own G.P.O. line and not pass through a manually operated 
private exchange. It is then able to operate 24 hours a day whether or 
not the library is open. The machine to be installed must be of a design 
approved by the G.P.O. and authority must be obtained from them for its 
installation. It need not be sited on the counter, but it is an advantage 
to have it there and since it is no larger than a tape-recorder in a neatly- 
designed case, it occupies little room. 

Readers must be subjected to an extensive publicity campaign so that 
the phone number becomes widely known. This we achieved by con- 
cisely worded bookmarks and without doubt the careful wording of these 
has helped enormously. Many drafts were made over a period of 6 to 8 
weeks and passed from one member of staff to another. The final product 
has been proved in use by the very accurate messages recorded by readers. 

On Ist January, 1960, the machine and publicity were put into action. 
A reader ringing the special number, WELbeck 2629, hears the following 
message: This is St. Marylebone Central Library. This Ansafone 
will record your book and record renewal automatically. Give your 
name, the number and last date stamped on each label. Speak clearly; 
speak now. 

This message must be as brief but explicit as possible. The readers 
then give their message and ring off. The machine is ready to receive 
further calls but should the caller have left his telephone lying on the 
table, the machine will announce after 8/10 seconds of silence on the 
line that it is about to close down. It then ceases to record, breaks the 
connection and again becomes ready to take its next call. No renewal 
of the tape has to be effected by staff. The reel will take an hour's 
recording which, when transcribed, can be erased and the tape used 
again from the beginning. This hour represents about 80-90 calls, and it 
is convenient for us to clear the tape each morning. 

Playing back is simple and can be done either over the built-in 
speaker or by earphones. The latter give better reproduction and con- 
centration for the assistant doing the job. The process takes at least one 
quarter as long again as the time represented by the tape used. For 
instance, a full tape of one hour's recording would take at least one and a 
quarter hours to transcribe. There is not therefore much, if any, staff 
time saved, but a smoother public sesvice is given, and playing back can 
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be done at times convenient tc the library. The operation of the machine 
is simple and the recorded messages cannot be accidentally erased. The 
tape can be stopped at any point during playback and a repeat obtained 
of any part of a message not clearly understood. All our staff have been 
able to operate it after a few minutes’ demonstration and practice. 

The response of readers has been excellent. Practically every message 
has been clearly and accurately given at dictation speed. Many readers 
with strange names have spelled them out; foreigners with heavy accents 
have spoken clearly and syllable by syllable. Most people politely add 
“Thank you” to their message before ringing off. Apart from scores of 
short blank intervals denoting people ringing up to see what the machine 
says, nobody has abused it or endeavoured to be funny at our expense. 
A member of the Ansafone s-aff assured me that it was quite a general 
but strange quirk of human nature that they often found people more 
polite to these machines than -hey might be to “live” staff. We find that 
the reader certainly has taken more trouble to give the correct information 
when requesting a renewal then he ever did before but then we had not 
so precisely schooled him as the present bookmark endeavours to do. 

The Ansafone machine itself is a sealed unit and no part of it, 
except the operating switches can be touched by staff. There is little 
reason why it should break down, and in this event there is nothing to 
prevent the incoming calls being accepted in the usual manner. During 
playback it is, in fact, best tc take incoming calls "manually," but the 
reader should be told what is happening since they sound quite dis- 
appointed when answered by the human voice. 

Time checks put through on to the tape have revealed some inter- 
esting facts. The departmeni is open daily from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Between 8 p.m. and about iO p.m., some 8 or 9 calls are received. 
This is quite logical and prcbably represents readers who forgot the 
time and suddenly realised that the library was closed. A dozen calls 
have been noted on Sundays. 

There is no reason why several branches cannot use the same 
machine, provided that the messages can be communicated to the respec- 
tive branches soon after trarscription and the total number of calls 
received within the longest period without transcription (say over three 
days closed) does not exceed the tape time available. 

Our experiment has so fzr been most satisfaciory and the number 
of interruptions due to telepione calls at Counter has been severely 
curtailed, yet the reader can phone at any time—cn any day. to renew 
his books or records. 
[See Liaison, February, 1960, for costs and other details of "Ansafone," which 

is manufactured by Southern Instruments Ltd., 67/68, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 

Manchester Public Libraries have recently installed a similar telephone- 

answering machine (“T.A.M.”), made by Gate Electronics Ltd., of 20, 
Orchard Street, W.1.—Ed.]. 
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First Day in Tobago 
by R. C. Benge 


Mr. Benge, well-known to students of bibliography at the North-West 
Polytechnic School of Librarianship, is now, as many readers will be 
aware, the first Tutor in Charge of the Eastern Caribbean Regional 
Library School of Librarianship. ' 


Tobago is a small island off Trinidad and administered from that territory. 
It is a playground island paradise of the conventional kind, and at present 
locale for “Swiss Family Robinson,” the most expensive film ever made. 
I am not describing these fantasy worlds, but a day’s outing with the 
mobile library which serves the schools. 

As the library van was winding its way along steep twisting roads, 
apparently into some huge interior, one was not aware that this was an 
island twenty-six miles by seven. I was reminded of the Appenines, which 
was absurd because all this was in miniature. Theatrical vegetation and 
memories of landslide menaced the route. There was no distant view 
and if there had been one visibility was not more than a few yards 
because of the rain. According to the book there were thirty thousand 
people somewhere, but they certainly weren’t here. Nobody at all was 
here until we came to the first school crammed with children who came 
out—all of them—class by class for their books. They were healthy 
model children and none of them wore shoes and they stared at me 
politely and all of them said good morning, sir (in these parts Emily Post 
is much in demand). Unlike Trinidad, Tobago has no racial mix up and 
they were all of African descent. Their reading was diverse. Little girls 
solemnly returned I want to be a policeman or Guide to ballroom danc- 
ing; small boys took away Manual of the internal combustion engine and 
a guide to Switzerland with its improbable snow, and histories of Herzo- 
govina and Ecuador. If I closed my eyes this vehicle was the Kent county 
library of my rural childhood. 

As the mobile trundled on I wondered at these exotic place names, 
Plymouth and Cardiff and Scarborough and Runnymede. I had not been 
to Runnymede before. So I asked the assistant (who was intelligent and 
as matter of fact as only certain young ladies can be) about Tobago's 
history. And she put down her Osborne and Sharr and looked at me in 
mild surprise and could not help. It was not her fault, But she knew 
about Magna Carta. 

At the next stop the teacher said that once it was the priests who 
provided these things, but now it is the government—our government: so 
I said: yes, the missionaries have gone back to convert the English. In 
the meantime the driver was conducting little tests to see if eager appli- 
cant new readers could read. One suspected they knew the words by 
heart, but it didn't matter. At another stop we came to the end of the 
road, a recently constructed one, The small wooden school was perched 
half hidden, bigh up on a hill above the road and on Sunday it was a 
church. When the rain lessened a little they swarmed down the hillside 
to the library. (One of the rules said " books must not be used as 
umbrellas’). While they were choosing their books the driver told me 
their parents were smallholders who owned a pig and two cows and 
produced cocoa. They lived in a shack-type house and perhaps could 
not read; they belonged where they were. But the children who walked 
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long distances to school woulc in most cases go away to the wide world 
which the books seemed to describe. They know about the remote four 
seasons and Piccadilly and the Changing of the Guard. 

As the last child ran swifly up the hill in the rain I thought of my 
own Hoggart land and how it all required some vast sociological answer. 
At least it was clear that some of these books could not have been read 
by the children. The important thing was their symbolic value for open- 
ing the oyster world. In Hoggart land the book is no longer z symbol. 
But it is all very complicated and the world is much smaller than one 
imagines. 


Review 


Ashby, R. F. Delegation in the library service: the Surrey scheme. 
(N.W, Polytechnic School of Librarianship. Occasional Papers. 
No. 13, July, 1959). 


One of the hall-marks of a good chief is his ability to select suitable 
staff and to delegate responsibility with confidence. On a much larger 
and more impersonal scale, a library authority may also find itself in 
such a position that delegatior becomes a necessary part of its adminis- 
tration. In the paper under review, Mr. Ashby begins by giving a lucid 
and comprehensive introduction to the theory of delegation and its various 
applications in local government generally and county librarianship in 
Surrey in particular. 

In Surrey, the difficulties cf delegation (organisation, finance, staffing, 
etc. appear to have been overcome in the most sensible way—by firm 
and straightforward allocation of responsibilities, with no shilly-shallying 
over minutiae, at least not at this advanced stage. The wholesale nature 
of the process will come as a surprise to those accustomed to a mild 
form of delegation to regiona. or district committees acting in a’ purely 
advisory capacity. Indeed, the arrangement comes very close to 
autonomy, when there could be danger of serious diminution of the 
county's authority. 

It is plain thet the Surrey scheme could be applied successfully in 
very few counties outside that of its origin, but this in no way detracts 
from its importance, particulacly in the light of possible legislation and 
the reorganisation of local government boundaries. A significant feature 
of Mr. Ashby’s paper is the erident amicability of the relations between 
the county library service as a whole and the delegatees. This has 
obviously come from much orobing on both sides, and the freedom 
granted in, for instance, book purchase and the appointment of junior 
staff displays a readiness to spread responsibility which is refreshing, to 
say the least. However, such a system must bring difficulties in its train, 
and anyone accustomed to a comparatively uncomplicated method of 
framing estimates might reel zomewhat at the thought of consolidating 
those of eighteen District Couacils into the County Library estimate. 

It is apparent that the size of the problem created by the many 
dormitory pockets in Surrey Eas called for a solution which ranges far 
beyond the normal problems of county libraries. For this reason alone, 
Mr. Ashby’s paper is an essential text for all Admiristration and Organi- 
sation students. It is difficult to see how the position could be more 
clearly and succinctly put, and the author is to be congratulated upon a 


very useful addition to professional literature. 
. E. F. Ferry. 
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CATALOGUERS-—— ARE THEY HUMAN? 


by P. D. Gann, Orpington Public Libraries 


In a letter to William Stukeley in 1743, Roger Gale wrote: “I have been 
very busy in ordering my study and making an exact catalogue of the 
books, a drye, tedious piece of slavery, God wott...” More recently, 
Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith is reported as saying (amiably) that only maniacs 
would be classifiers by profession (London Librarian, April, 1959, p.5). 
Together with the widely held view that cataloguing is a professional 
cul-de-sac, opinions like these are probably responsible for the relatively 
poor response to advertisements for cataloguers. 

Are we really a separate race of specialists? I think part of the 
trouble is that many of us catalogue in a vacuum. Away from the lend- 
ing library we do not share the exasperation of those who find the maga- 
zne Kent Farmer at 630.5, while the Essex Farmers' Union Handbook 
Is at 338.10624267. Nor do we wonder why one book on railways appears 
at 625, while a very similar work is at 385 or even 656. There are good 
reasons why B.N.B. uses these numbers; but I think that most lending 
librarians would rather group books by their similarities than divide 
them by their differences. It would do us good to see things from their 
point of view by occasional duty in the public departments. 

Apart from the value to the cataloguer, it would also be of service 
to readers if they could on occasion consult the person who handles all 
books bought for the system; and who knows, for instance, that the Duke 
of Bedford's memoirs are at B/RUS and that one looks for books on goat 
keeping under Animal Husbandry, 

Objections will of course be made on administrative grounds: “ Our 
cataloguer deals with 100,000 books a year and cannot spare the time." 
If he does, he needs a break. Few things are more fascinating than to 
see the infinite variety of new books arriving at a library. If they have 
to be dealt with by a too automatic use of B.N.B., they might just as 
well be sausages coming out of a machine. If you never see your books 
into the hands of a reader, you are cataloguing in a vacuum. 

As a profession dealing with books and people, we have three main 
functions: to select books, organise them and exploit them. Book selec- 
tion is not generally regarded as a specialist function, but is usually under- 
taken by the most experienced librarians on the staff, who also have 
various administrative duties. The exploitation of stock is not a specialist 
undertaking either, but is carried on by those who shelve books, arrange 
exhibitions or displays, compile booklists and bulletins, advise readers, 
or arrange lectures, talks and other forms of extension activity. 

The organisation of books is comparable in importance. Usually it 
is left in one person's hands, although in some libraries each branch 
catalogues its own stock, and in Tottenham, each Subject Librarian is his 
own cataloguer (see Library Association Record, August, 1956, p. 301). If 
it is necessary for one person to be responsible for this work, all senior 
members of the staff should have an interest in it, and should be allowed 
to voice their opinions on matters of policy. Al qualified librarians have 
studied cataloguing and classification, and many have views on them 
worth hearing because they are formed in the public departments where 
these aids to librarianship are put to the test. I should like to see cata- 
loguers no longer regarded as specialists removed from the main stream 
of librarianship. but as members of a team who take their full share in 
the library's work. It would make them more human, if nothing else. 
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Correspondence 
The A.L.A. Clements replies 


Mr. Hepworth, commenting in the March Assistant on my article, 
“The A.L.A.—1ts attainment and value," suggests that I do not look 
upon this qualification as it stould be regarded and that I am not main- 
taining "the correct perspective when thinking of the A.L.A. and 
F.L.A." In my defence I shculd point out that the F.L.A. was outside 
the scope of my article, and it would therefore seem that he has mis- 
understood my intention and :heme. 

I am not arguing for “academic kudos” for the A.L.A., but rather 
for professional status and stability, for I believe that the qualification 
is more than a “half-way stage ", and it certainly should not be described 
as an “intermediate stage ", as this leads to confusion with the “ Inter- 
mediate" qualifications of o-her professional bodies. Associates are 
fully qualified because with the A.L.A. they become Chartered librarians. 
Furthermore, it should be rea_ised that of the entire total of Chartered 
librarians, about two-thirds are Associates. Mr. Hepworth states that 
the Registration examination * mostly requires a mechanical effort of 
memory" which typifies an all-too-common attitude among student- 
librarians and those who have passed through the examination routine, 
and is exactly what I want to see avoided. The A.L.A. is therefore in 
its own right of sufficient importance to demand attention, and indeed 
perhaps I should point out to your correspondent that this article is the 
first of three on the same subject.* 

I should like to point out to your other correspondent, Mr. Riley, 
that if the full-time course at a library school was the only means of 
qualifying, local authorities would be compelled both to allow leave of 
absence and also to award suffcient grants, otherwise there would be no 
qualified librarians. Mr. Riley's analogy with the teaching profession 
is interesting, although if students were to attend library school imme- 
diately after leaving school, the course would have to be further extended 
to allow for adequate practice in librarianship, comparable to the student- 
teacher's “ teaching practice." 

PHILIP C. CLEMENTS, ot. Alban’s College oj Further Education. 


*Mr. Clements’ second article, " The A.L.A.—its retention and cost,” 
will appear in the May " Assistant."—Ed. 





The University Assistant 


How does Mr. Broadhurst’: “ greatest stumbling block,” the different 
qualifications demanded for work in university and public libraries 
(January Assistant), hinder those of us who are graduates and chartered 
librarians with experience in both fields? Many of my acquaintances 
are thus qualified ; at least one has already moved into special librarian- 
ship! Ease of movement between posts involving similar work in public, 
university and special libraries saould help service and staff. The barriers 
are made by employers who reruse increments for service elsewhere and 
decline to transfer superannuation funds. We need a salary and super- 
annuation system designed for our profession. 

The A.U.T., like the L.A, will not help in- pressing for improved 
conditions unless the University and Research Section committee, virtually 
composed of employers, recommends it. Pretending that a degree is a 
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substitute for professional education (even more than the pretence that 
the London Diploma plus Part 3 is equivalent to the Final Examination) 
will only prevent universities from enjoying the services of librarians who 
have received real professional education and passed the L.A. examina- 
tions. University authorities must recognise the value of professional 
education and the irrelevance of degrees without professional qualifi- 
cations 
Conditions in university libraries tend to improve. In one, appeals 
to the committee brought reform of a situation in which the sümmer 
holidays were arranged in June and others three weeks in advance, and 
led to the granting of time and considerable financial help for attending 
conferences. But at least one university library still allows only half 
the time needed for attending lectures and arbitrarily decides which 
meetings assistants may have time for. Improvements are likely if a union 
of chartered librarians is formed and encourages employers, especially 
educational institutions, to value professional education, the Library 
Association examinations (not exemptions) and participation in profes- 
sional meetings (miscalled “frivolity”) and to facilitate movement so that 
librarians may reach the library where they can serve best, be it public, 
of an educational institution, or special. 
Davin W. Horz, Reading University Library. 


Holier than thou 


I have been trying in vain to trace a book called “ Bibliapathy ; a 
study of the attitudes of British public librarians towards the objectives 
of the public library." I am sure it must exist, and that it must be a 
most detailed and authoritative study. Several recent contributors to the 
Assistant seem to have had access to this valuable work, which gives such 
accurate information about what other librarians think. 

Take, for example, the article, ““ Where are we going?” by Mavis J. 
Maliphant, in the February issue. “... how many librarians in this field 
[public librarianship] now consider the reason for their existence?" she 
asks. How many, indeed? I don't know, but apparently Miss Maliphant 
does; for the remainder of her article carries the implied assumption that 
they are very, very few. 

Later Miss Maliphant reminds us of that old familiar refrain, “ O, 
but we are public servants . . ." There are rumours that this will be 
sung in future at every L.A. Conference to the tune, * Everybody's 
doing it." How right she is to draw our attention to the need to examine 
our objectives. But, in the best modern tradition, she does not “presume” 
to do the spade-work; she “merely poses the problem." 

In general, this article is typical of those who, excited by newly- 
discovered ideals, imagine themselves to be their sole possessors. If Miss 
Maliphant can keep her ideals intact through years of struggle with 
antipathetic Councils and Committees, she may feel less inclined to adopt 
a holier-than-thou attitude towards her colleagues. 

In a money-conscious society, willing to pay only for measurable 
results, the present position of public libraries, which can provide almost 
anything but that, represents a considerable achievement. If we make 
comparable progress in the next fifty years there will still be no cause 
for complacency, but perhaps some cause for a little pride. But to judge 
from “ Where are we going?" the only possible answer to the question 
seems to be * Down the nick " or “ Up the creek,” whichever you prefer. 

J. S. PARKER, West Riding County Library. 
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One man's poison 


Miss Maliphant's article (an the February Assistant Librarian) is rather 
like one that I contributed to tne Assistant Librarian two or three years ago. 


Where indeed are we going? It has not been divinely revealed, unfor- 
. tunately, that the only proper reading for the Britisk is the Everyman's Library. 
Consequently, I suppose we mist tolerate those chaps who will insist upon 
reading other sorts of book. After all, if their meat is our poison, we don't 
have to eat it. 

Ivor Kemp, Gloucester City Libraries. 


The Proper Study 


Mr. Baguley, in * Mouncain to Mohammed " (February Assistant), 
points out the results of “ coming a little closer to the readers." In spite 
of an occasional beery breatk, and other more or less unattractive attri- 
butes of some of the great B-itish reading public, I heartily endorse his 
view that there can be no better aim in life (professionally) for any 
librarian. 

" O, thou librarian,” 
Fold to thy heart thy brother . . ." 


Routine and books do oft engross 
The earnest young assistant ; 
He rarely seeks to help a guy— 
Unless he is insistent. 


This policy is very wrong: 

You should go mingle with the throng: 
The elderly ladies seeking romances, 

The young and gay, who only go to dances; 
The gaunt, the precise, the pornographic punters; 
Be they obtuse. inane, 

Or merely supercilious. 

Control your temper if you can, 

And never become bilious ! 

And even if thzy're bloody 

Rude—you still are able to reflect, I hope 
With Pope, 

“The proper study 

Of mankind is man.” 

Nota Bene: Man 

Embraces woman. 


If at your work you try to plumb 
The depths of human nature— 

In after years "ov will become 
Librarians of stature ! 


Mrs. S. L. BRYANT, Rochester City Library. 


Another Unsolicited Testimonial 


As it is said that if you don't blow your own trumpet nobody will 
do it for you, I draw to your attention the following quotation from 
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David Baxter's T'wo years to do, to add to Mr. Gann's list of commen- 
dation for public libraries. 

“The Aldershot Library was a paradise (there was nowhere in the 
barracks where I could read in winter; the billet had a radio, so that was 
hopeless and there was television in the NAAFI reading room). But 
the library had a reading room and a fine collection of art books, and . 
it was here I came to renew ideas and enthusiasms that were snowed 
under at Willems. Here was silence, warmth, and the dependable quality 
of pleasure that familiar paintings gave...” 

A. G. PEPPER, Deputy Borough Librarian, Aldershot. 


The Classification Research Group 


I wish to correct an error of fact in the article by Brian Selby published 
in your issue for February, 1960. 

The Classification Research Group is not an Aslib group, but a quite 
independent group of persons, some of whom owe allegiance to Aslib, some 
to the Library Association, and some to both. ‘It meets at Chaucer House by 
courtesy of the Library Association, and its minutes are published in the 
Journal of Documentation through the generosity of Aslib, since it has neither 
funds nor facilities of its own. 

We value our independence. 

BERNARD I. PALMER, Chairman, Classification Research Group. 


Mr. Selby, incidentally, is now Branch Librarian at Wantage (Berks 
County), and is no longer with the National Film Archive.—Ed. 


Interlingua — a bibliography 


Readers who were interested in my article, " A new language for docu- 
mentation " (Assistant Librarian, June 1958) may like to be informed that an 
up-to-date 22-page Bibliographia de Interlingua has recently been published, 
and will be supplied free on application to me at 131, Hartington Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 8. 

B. C. Sexton, Liverpool Public Libraries. 


Rationalising the Vote 


In recent professional discussions concerning the poor response to appeals 
to * Use Your Vote,” it has frequently been suggested that those members 
who have not passed the First Professional Examination should not be 
allowed to exercise this right. 

By restricting the right to vote to members who, one may presume, 
have some knowledge of professional matters, it is hoped to remove a 
great deal of uninformed opinion—a natural companion of apathy. 

Similarly, judging by the unwillingness of .institutional members 
(particularly local authority representatives) to use their votes (just over 
20 per cent in one recent election), is it possible that the same arguments 
could apply to these unique members who give forth vociferously once a 
year? 

If the raw recruit is to be penalised, why not anyone not holding a 
Library Association qualification. Then there would seem some point 
in raising the standard of our examination system. 

D. H. Revma, Nottingham Public Libraries. 
* à 
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Censorship in Perspective 


One of the ideas which seems to be considered as belonging to the 
essence of librarianship is tha- there should be no censorship. This means, 
] take it, that neither state ror some powerful sectional interest should 
prevent the public library offering material which is regarded as subver- 
sive, or heretical. 

Is this principle really essential to librarianship, or is it rather an 
accidental feature of a public library system which has developed in a 
very liberal society? That -he principle has worked well ir. England 
since 1850 is very true, but would the Russian public librarian agree that 
a refusal to accept censorship is necessary ir. his professional ethic? 
Perhaps the English librariar a century hence will regard the attitude 
prevailing in our times as an amusing aberration, a quaint example of 
the minor liberalisms of the 20th Century. 

In England we have a long liberal tradition which is still very strong, 
so the acceptance of an obtrusive political or moral censorship would be 
repugnant; but the attitude towards censorship obviously depends on the 
prevailing political philosophy in the country where the librarian works. 

It is not a part of librartanship itself. In countries governed more 
positively than ours, the librarian may well corsider it part of his duty 
to co-operate with the komissar or the bishop in preventing the spread of 
deviationism or heresy. 


E. SULLIVAN, Bradford Public Libraries. 





Another Delighted 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


g: 
(University of London) Debutante : 
i : Hemel Hempstead, yet a further NEW 
Session 1960/61 begins TOWN Library, made its first appear- 
Monday 3rd October, 1960 ance in the distinguished society of 
KEESING'S Subscribers—thus: 


ee e — 
Applications are invited from: (QI) « Regarding the loan of KEESING'S, 
part-time students wishing to I am glad to report that this kas proved . 
follow evening courses for Internal 7 be most useful and that I wish, 
Degrees in the Faculties of Arts AAA M ster a subscr: ption for 
and Science; (ii) full-time and pert- 14th January, 1960 


time students wishing to read Zor ` Hertfordshire County Librarian. 


Higher Degrees by thesis or to 


+ 


CRAMER’S 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


follow courses leading to M.A. and 
M.Sc., Mathematics, M.Sc., Crys- 
tallography, and the Acadenic 
Postgraduate Diplomas in Psy- 
chology and Numerical Analysis. 

Applications for admission should 
be made before Ist June. Pamph- 
let and form of application may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Birk- 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C I. 


Complete Music Service Proxided 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1960 


To be held on Wednesday, 4th May, at 6.30 p.m., at Chaucer House. 
AGENDA 
1. Minutes of the previous meeting, held at the Police Assembly Hall, 
Nottingham, on Wednesday, 13th May, 1959. 


2. To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual 
Report of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the 
year ended 31st December, 1959. 


3. The retiring President, E. F. Ferry, F.L.A., will formally hand over 
the office of President to A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 


4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance 
with Rule 5(b), may not be members of the Council. 


5. Any other business. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of A. C. Jones, Esq., F.L.A. 


will follow the Annual General Meeting. 


Please bring your copy of this issue of the “ Assistant Librarian " to 
the Annual General Meeting. 


SPENDING THE AFTERNOON 


For the afternoon of 4th May, prior to the A.G.M., the Committee 
of the Greater London Division has arranged the following alternative 
visits for the benefit of its own and visiting members : — 


BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


3 p.m. at the Montague Place Entrance (by two of the most pleasant 
sculptured lions in London) Those intending to go please inform 
Mr. A. W. Ball, 28, Sedgemoor Drive, Dagenham, Essex, as early as 
possible. 


WEST SIDE STORY 


2.30 p.m. at Her Majesty's Theatre. The G.L.D. Theatre Visits 
Organiser has secured a supply of 25s. stalls for 10s. 6d. for this per- 
formance. Those wishing to take advantage of this bargain should apply 
as soon as possible to Miss S. A. Wilson, Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Library, 15, Market Place, London, N.W.11. 


+ 
+ 
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ASSOCIATION ‘DF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section cf the Library Association). 


64th ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1959. 


The A.A.L. has again played a leading part in professional affairs during 
1959. The report for 1958 stated that much thougat had been given to the 
ways in which the Association could influence the many changes which were 
foreseen in our professional o-ganisation and in the structure of the country's 
library service; it is gratifying to report that the seeds then sown fell on fertile 
ground, and that this year has been notable for the zcceptance ani implemen- 
tation of these ideas. ; 

The A.A.L. has long recognised that an effective library service throughout 
the country can only be achieved if the profession is united in a strong, well- 
organised Association which & capable of commanding the reccgnition and 
respect of society. It was abundantly clear that the Library Association was 
falling far short of this ideal, and that reforms were urgently required. Pro- 
posals put forward by the A.A.L. have included ideas for the overhaul of the 
executive of the Library Association, the need fcr an active public relations 
policy in the hands of a professional public relations officer, the reformation 
of the structure of the L.A., and the curbing of the power of institutional 
members. 

These proposals have received a large measure of support, and are already 
bearing fruit. Following the appointment of Mr. Barry as Secretary of the 
Library Association various necessary reforms have been made in the office, 
and in addition a Public Relations Officer has been appointed. A survey is at 
present being made by Mr. Bar-y of the structure cf the L.A., and this includes 
an examination of the place cf institutional members. The A.A.L. is justly 
proud that in these matters it is no longer a voice crying in the wilderness, 
but is instead heard with respect. 

The A.A.L. played a leadinz part also in campzigring against the notorious 
A.P.T. Award. Following the endorsement by the L.A. Membership Com- 
mittee of the A.A.L. representative’s rejection of the terms of the Award, the 
A.A.L. Council lost no time in organising an effective protest to NALGO. A 
fuller account of the action teken has already been published, but mention 
must be made here of the letter sent to every library representative giving advice 
upon the organisation of local prctests, and of the thousands of siznatures of 
members of NALGO collected on petition sheets up and down the country. 
At the request of Council, the Yorkshire Division printed and distributed 
leaflets at the Scarborough Conference of NALGO protesting against the terms 
of the A.P.T. Award, and urging support for the Nottingham amd Solihull 
motion. There is no doubt thet this action contributed greatly to the almost 
unanimous approval which the motion received. 

Other matters which have concerned the Council during the year and 
which affect the profession as ¢ whole have incluced the Roberts Committee 
Report, and the question of apathy in professional elections. Im order to 
encourage the early implementation of the Report members have been urged 
to contact their local M.Ps., and members of Counzil have themselves written 
to their own members. At the time of the parliamentary election letters were 
sent at the request of the A.A... by the Library Association to tke political 
parties. The problem of apathy in professional elections is being tackled by 
means of a campaign through tke Assistant Librarian and by strengthening the 
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link with members through the library representatives. It is recognised, how- 
ever, that it will take a long time to achieve any substantial change of attitude. 

The induction of the President and the Annual General Meeting were held 
this year at Nottingham on the 13th May. The business meeting was notable 
only for being possibly the shortest on record, but it was followed by a fine 
Presidential Address. The A.A.L. Session at the Torquay Conference of the 
Library Association was devoted to a paper given by Mr. H, Smith. This 
stimulating and absorbing address provided one of the highlights of the 
Conference. 

The tenth Annual Conference of the A.A.L. at Folkestone was outstand- 
ingly successful even by the high standards which we have come to expect at 
these gatherings. This was due in no small measure to the ability of the three 
discussion leaders, Messrs. A. Bill, W. Howard Phillips, and P. M. Whiteman, 
who tackled the theme Libraries for a New Age—Purpose, Pattern, Practice. 
The Council is especially grateful to them for their success in stimulating keen 
discussion amongst the younger members present. The Conference was notable, 
too, for the excellent arrangements made for accommodation and the social 
events, and a well-deserved tribute must be paid to the Conference Secretary, 
Mr. J. F. Yeates, the Kent Divisional Secretary, Mr. R. N. E. Dawe, and his 
Committee, and to our Honorary Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. Oxley, for the 
immense amount of hard work which they put in behind the scenes. 

The annual report for 1958 stressed the need to give our Divisions more 
money, and during 1959 Council was able to do this by passing on to 
Divisions the whole of the increased Capitation of 1s. 3d. per head received 
from the Library Association. The total sum handed over to Divisions during 
the year was £1,237, and as a result many of them have been able to plan 
and carry out a programme of increased activities and meetings. With the 
slight increase made during 1958, the Divisional Capitation payments have 
been increased by 76 per cent over the 1957 figure. 


DUNN & WILSON Limited 


FALKIRK and MORLEY 
: OFFER 


A COMPLETE 


REBINDING SERVICE 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 








Lists of juvenile picture story books, 
penguins and paper backs available in 
special bindings may be had on request 


TELEPHONE 1591-2 FALKIRK TELEPHONE 219 MORLEY 
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Profits for the sale of publications were considerably lower this year at 
£366, and income from sales cannot again be expected to reach the high figure 
achieved during 1958. Two cf the major costs of running the Association— 
printing and railway fares—continue to rise, and the deficit in the General 
Account has reached over £1,000 for the second year in succession. This 
represents a heavy drain on tke Publications Accoun:, and we cannot hope to 
show more than a small profit in the immediate future. To meet this situation 
the Association will have either to seek an increased income, or to find a 
fresh source of income within the next two or three years, or else be faced with 
the grim necessity of reducing our activities. 

There were five meetings oz Council during the year. The following 
attendances were recorded:— 

E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. (Presicent), 5; A. C. Jones, F.L.A. (Vice-President), 5; 
O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. (Past-Fresident), 5; National Councillors—D. J. Bryant, 
F.L.A., 5; G. Crowther, A.L.A., 5; Miss G. E. C. Edwards, A.L.A., 5; Miss 
L. E. Green, A.L.A., 5;, W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A., 5; G. E. Smith, F.L.A., 5; 
H. Smith, F.L.A., 5; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. 5; W. G. Thompson. F.L.A., 5; 
Bristol—R. J. Crudge, A.L.A., 1; B. F. Thatcher, A.L.A., 4; Devon and Corn- 
wall—Mrs. T. McDowell, F.L A.. 4; Eastern—F. D. Sayer, A.L.A., 4; East 
Midlands—L. Greaves, A.L.A.. 1: Mrs. M. Hubble, A.L.A., 1; Miss M. E, 
Liquorice, F.L.A., 4; R. F. Smith, F.L.A., 4; Greater London—B. H. Baumfield, 
F.R.S.A., F.L.A., 1; A. Bill, F.L.A., 4; P. M. Caldwell, A.L.A., 1; Miss M. B. 
Hill, A.L.A., 3; J. W. Lendon A.L.A., 3; R. H. Millward, F.L.A., 2; D. J. 
Simpson, F.L.A., 2; S. J. Tezgue, F.L.A., 3; K. J. Thimbleby, A.L.A., J; 
G. A. Vesey, B.A., F.L.A., 5; Miss C. R. Wildhaber, B.A., A.L.A., 4; Kent— 
R. N. E. Dawe, A.L.A., 4; Miss .. M. Plaister, F.L.A., 2 (1 as co-opted member); 
Liverpool—Miss J. R. T. Barton, A.L.A,, 1; C. M. Hartley, F.L.A., 1; J. Hoyle, 
F.L.A., 5; Miss S. Pinches, A.L.A., 3; Manchester--R. Pickles, F.L.A., 2; 
Miss M. E. Taylor, A.L.A., 2; K..A. Whittaker, F.L.A., 5; North Eastern— 
T. M. Featherstone, A.L.A., 3; Miss N. M. Tully, A.L.A., 5; W. M. Watson, 
F.L.A., 2; North Wales—H. G. Roberts, 1; R. I. J. Tully, F.L.A. 4; South 
Wales—C. F. Shepherd, F.L.A., 4; Sussex—-A. Dearden, F.L.A., 2; C. H. Ray, 
F.L.A, 3; Wessex—L. A. Duffner, A.L.A., 5; West Midlands—3. R. Dean, 
A.L.A., 1; H. E. Martin, A.L.A., 4; L. E. Taylor, A.L.A., 4; West of Scotland— 
J. M. Allan, 1; F. J. Guthrie, A...A., 3; C. Muris, M.A., F.L.A., 1; Yorkshire— 
W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A, 4 M. Hughes, 1; C. W. Taylor, F.L.A. 5; 
Officers—H. G. Holloway, A.L.A. (Hon. Treasurer) 5; D. Harrison, M.A., 
F.L.A. (Hon. Editor), 5; G. Largley, B.A., A.L.A. (Hon. Publications Officer), 
5; Miss R. J. Ensing, F.L.A. (don. Membership Secretary), 5; J. S. Davey, 
F.L.A. (Hon. Education and Szles Officer) 5; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. (Hon. 
Films Officer) 3; R. Oxley, A.L-A. (Hon. Assistant Secretary), 4; J. H. Jones, 
A.L.A. (Hon. Secretary), 5. 


DIVISIONS : 

During 1959 the Divisions have benefited from: an increase in their 
Capitation payments, and in consequence have been able to expand their 
activities. Reports of their work for the year make it clear that they have 
taken full advantage of this financial stimulus, and have served the profession 
well in maintaining lively programmes designed to attract and retain the 
interest of members. 

Amongst the more ambitious projects must be mentioned the week-end 
conference and school of the Eastern Division at Felixstowe, and the eleventh 
week-end school of the Yorkskire Division at Grantley Hall. Both these 
events were highly successful, as were the Joint Week-end Conferences at 
Otterburn and St. Annes. The No-th Eastern Division participated in the former, 
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and the Manchester Division arranged accommodation for members of their 
own and other Divisions at St. Anne's at rates considerably lower than those 
charged to "senior" delegates. 

Divisional meetings have included joint meetings, educational visits, talks 
by well known speakers, and sessions at which younger members have been 
encouraged to take the floor and to join in discussions. Perhaps the meeting 
which attracted the most attention was that held at the House of Commons by 
the Greater London Division when an audience of well over 200 members 
was addressed by Mr. J. P. McCall, M.P., on the subject of the Roberts 
Committee Report. 

Part-time classes have continued to play an important part in Divisional 
programmes, and have included both evening sessions and one-day schools. 
Local publishing activities continued, and the Bristol and District Division 
established a divisional news sheet—Link—which appeared four times during 
the year. At the end of the year the Greater London Division was planning a 
handbook for library students in London. 


PUBLICATIONS : 

Although delayed by disputes in the printing trade, the Association pub- 
lished the British edition of Ranganathan's Elements of library classification, 
and reprinted the Primer of classification (Phillips), the Primer of bibliography 
(Mallaber), and the Primer of non-book materials (Mason). The rate of sale 
of the latter title has exceeded all expectations. In the press at the end of 
the year was a revised edition of the Guide to Part I of the Final Examination, 
and a reprint of the Guide to the Registration Examination. 

Among tbe titles in active preparation which it is expected to publish in 
1960 are at least two new publications either of which will, in size and expense 
of production, overshadow all other titles in the Association's list. These are 
Thompson's Library Buildings, and the new. Fiction Index. In addition, it is 
expected to issue revised editions of An introduction to historical bibliography 
(Binns), The public library committee (Corbett), Guides to the final examination 
Parts 2/a, 2/b and 2/c, and a further reprint of the Primer of bibliography. 

During 1959 it has become apparent that in future a large part of the 
Association's activities in the field of publishing will be concerned with the 
revision, reprinting and maintenance of stocks of existing works rather than 
with the relatively straightforward commissioning and production of new 
titles; a trend made complicated by the reluctance of many authors to engage 
in revisions of their books. 

Prices of books in the Association’s list have remained fairly stable during 
1959, but a sharp increase in printing prices developed towards the end of the 
year, and it is unfortunately probable that the prices of revised and reprinted 
titles will have to be considerably increased. 


THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN : . 

In spite of the printing dispute, The Assistant Librarian for 1959 appeared 
on time for eleven months out of the twelve, and the twelfth—the October 
issue—was only ten days late; a short period in the circumstances. 

The Roberts Report, institutional membership, and the salaries situation, 
have been topics of the moment in The Assistant Librarian's pages. Corres- 
pondence has continued to be heavy ; problems under discussion have included 
the examination system (dissected at some length by Messrs. Munford and 
Stokes), display, professional meetings, exploitation of the fiction stock, plastic 
jackets, and whether or not Chief Librarians should be allowed in the A.A.L. 
The unity of the profession has been discussed in an article by Mr. D. W. 
Riley and in correspondence; in this connection it is especially pleasing to 
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note the number of university end special librarians who write to, and therefore 
presumably read, The Assistant Librarian. 

Articles have included several on libraries abroad, one on why. exams. are 
failed, and one on how to pass them! ‘The President's Address to the A.G.M. 
was printed in full and a shortened version of the paper delivered at the A.ALL. 
Session of the L.A. Conference by Mr. H. Smith, was included in ihe December 
issue. 

The Examination Supplement for March was the last to be edited by Mr. 
E. F. Ferry, and Mr. F. Atkinson produced his first in September. Mr, Ferry’s 
term of office as Editor of the 3upplement is not the least of his many services 
to the Association, and we hope Mr. Atkinson will maintain the hizh standard 
he has set himself with the September issue. 


VISUAL AIDS: 

During the year there has been an increased number of enquiries for films, 
filmstrips and slides, and for information about the sources and supply of 
visual aids in Librarianship from libraries, colleges and schools. To meet this 
growing demand a duplicated catalogue was prepared. Requests for informa- 
tion included some for advice on the purchase of projectors, a list of filmstrips 
ilustrating the classics and fairy tales, lists of filmstrips about children's 
libraries, new films from Amer:ca and Canada about librarianship, and many 
others. 

The films Index to Progress and Resources Discovered continued to be 
loaned to libraries, schools, colleges, Youth Employment Officers, Local 
Authorities, and Tenants’ Associations. The filmstrip Charging Methods was 
published during the year, and The Public Libraricn (for the Educational 
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Productions Ltd. Series: “ Local Government Officers " was ready for publi- 
cation at the end of the year. 

The new collection of 2in. by 2in. slides has not been used very much. 
Two selections have been loaned—one to a Local Authority in England for 
public relations purposes, and the other to a Youth Employment Officer in 
Scotland for a careers talk. 


EDUCATION : 

Apart from the routine work of arranging and revising courses and main- 
taining a Panel of Tutors, two projects occupied the regular attention of the 
Education Committee. Firstly, a list of essential textbooks for F.P.E. and 
Registration Examination subjects, which should be in all libraries, reached its 
final draft. This list will be issued in 1960 to encourage authorities to make 
good the deficiencies of their stocks. 

Secondly, negotiations have proceeded with the Loughborough School of 
Librarianship to arrange a joint National Residential Revision School in time 
for the June 1960 examinations. 

During the year the following members were welcomed to the Panel of 
Practising Tutors:——R. C. Denniss, F.L.A., Miss R. J. Ensing, F.L.A.; 
Mrs. E. Knowles, F.L.A.; and Miss W. D. Stevens, F.L.A. The following 
resignations were received with regret:[—Miss H. Nock, F.L.A.; Miss J. M. 
Petersen, M.A., E.L.A.; P. D. Record, M.A., F.L.A; H. S, A. Smith, M.A., 
F.L.A; K. Smith, F.R.E.S, F.L.A.; and C. W. Taylor, F.L.A. 

One thousand two hundred and seventy-four courses were arranged as 
against 1,233 in 1958. Eleven courses were revised, and tuition covered 20 
subjects. 

In order to help set up training facilities for library education, sets of 
A.A.L. courses and stationery were sent to the East Caribbean Regional 
Library School and the Tasmania State Library Service. 


MEMBERSHIP : 
Once again membership showed an increase, the. total at 31st December 
being 8,189, distributed among the Divisions as follows:— 


Bristol WE - x 293 North Wales ... "P" Pus 47 
Devon and Cornwall i 141 South Wales ... id ian 222 
Eastern ex be "S 143 Sussex PRA m EN 154 
East Midland ... - iis 505  Wessex a xii " 233 
G.L.D. " a .. 2684 West Midland Yes Em 746 
Kent o» n - 258 West of Scotland .., v 280 
Liverpool i ies m 465 Yorkshire i sah T 635 
Manchester... a wag 526 Central (i.e. rest of Scotland, 

North Eastern T TM 447 Ireland, Overseas) ... EM 410 


Total—8,189. 


Comparative figures for the last five years were:— 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
6637 7238 7396 7605 7857 
A total of 983 new members of the Library Association opted for the 
A.A.L. this year. 


THE FUTURE: 

As the years go by, perhaps the ordinary member feels that there is less 
and less to say about the future, but the flurry of activity in the library world 
during the past twelve months proves this feeling to be wrong. One important 
task must occupy our atetntion during 1960, and that is a re-stimulation of 
interest in so many of our laggard members. A democracy which fails to 
exercise its rights and privileges may well surrender its powers to autocracy, 
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whether or not the autocrats are really desirous of assuming power. This 
applies in the A.A.L., and it behoves all members to see to it that the Associa- 
tion keeps its vitality through a regular influx of new blood at Divisional and 
National level. At the moment, relations between the A.A.L. and the L.A. 
are set fair, as they should be. We must, however, be always watchful of 
assistants’ interests, but this means constructive criticism rather than active 
opposition to the parent body. Maintenance of this watchfulness depends to a 
large extent upon the continued refreshing of ideas and replacement of officers 
after they have done their stint of service. 

It may well be that 1960 will see the implementing of some at least of tbe 
proposals of the Roberts Committee. One thing is certain—librarianship will 
not stand still, and some of the movement will be in the hands of members of 
the AA.L. May we hope that no opportunities for improvement and unifica- 
tion of the library service will be lost. 

E. F. FERRY, President. 
J. H. Jones, Honorary Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
1st January to 31st December, 1959 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 








1o: INCOME. £ s.d. | By: EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 
Capitation Grant .. 2848 3 7 | Payments to Divisions ...: 1239 7 0 
Subscriptions . 10 0 | Councillors’ Expenses .. 833 3 4 
Assistant Librarian: Subs. {68 2 4 | Library xs .. 110 0 0 
Assistant Librarian: Advtg. 431 1 9 | Stationery is pi 6117 6 
Balance from conterenee Postage a ie 52 6 9 
Secretary : à; 28 10 9 | Conference " m 71 9 7 
Refunds of Loans x. 5 0 0J] Annual Election m 71 0 9 
———— | Clerical Expenses cs 12310 0 
3481 8 5 | Martin Award .. a 10 10 0 

Assistant Librarian-— 
Printing - .. 1475 4 11 
Transferred from Publica- Distribution .. .. S517 4 5 
tions Account .. .. 1150 17 7 | Loans to Divisions sa 51 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. es 1511 9 
£4632 6 0 £4632 6 0 

PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 

To: INCOME. £ s.d. | By: EXPENDITURE. £ S. d. 
Balance from 1958 .. 1861 9 9 | Printing T .. 780 11 0 
Sales . .. 1941 7 7 | Royalties wes .. 497 10 11 
Index to Progress— Distribution e .. 116 1 6 
Sales : s 33 17 9 | Stationery. se ae 16 3 4 
Rentals : ae 12 6 | Postage e .. 115 19 8 
Resources Discovered— Films . id an 16 16 11 
Sales m oe 31 18 3 Filmstrip — m pé 28 5 10 
Rentals ES 7 6 | Insurance s 513 3 
Charging Methods: Sales 15 17 6 | Clerical Expenses e 75 0 0 
Cancelled Cheque " 4 19 4 | Miscellaneous  .. 10 18 7 
Transferred to General A | c 1150 17 7 
2813 18 7 
Balance in hand .. 1076 11 7 
£3890 10 2 £3890 10 2 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ACCOUNT 





To: INCOME. £ s.d.| By: EXPENDITURE. £ s.d. 
Balance from 1958 .. 223 2 2 | Tutors Expenses .. 3107 3 6 
Students’ Fees .. .. 4412 11 9 | Hon. Education added d 
Expenses ae 191 5 0 
Postage le a6 90 0 0 
Stationery, etc. .. .. 238 10 6 
Refunds of Fees .. e 8 10 0 
Standard Courses— 
Comp. and Editing .. 155 8 0 
Duplicating  .. .. 228 4 3 
Clerical Expenses be 7$ 0 0 
Miscellanzous  .. ys 110 0 
4095 11 3 
Balence in Hand .. 540 2 8 
£-635 13 11 £4635 13 11 
BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT 
To: INCOME. £ s.d.! By: EXPENDITURE. £ 8. d. 
Balance from 1958 .. '480 12 11 | Loans (two) Es 90 0 0 
Part Repayment of Loans 20 0 0 Bclance in Hand .. 391 0 0 
Interest on Deposit Account 2 17 I 
Interest on Savings 
Certificates dv. 2? wee 7 10 9 
£481 0 0 £481 0 0 








H., 5. HorLoway, Hon. Treasurer. 


All the above statements audited end found correct. 
A. E. Brown, W H. Magrey, Hon. Auditors. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2 
VOL. 53. NO. 5 MAY, 1960 
The Ulster Division 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome the Ulster Division of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians, which will be inaugurated in Belfast on 17th 
May. The Council has always realised that members in areas not covered 
by Divisions miss much of the encouragement and help which a really 
active Division can give, and the emergence of two new Divisions within 
such a very short time has given considerable satisfaction to the Council. 
The initiative for such a development must be provided locally, and 
though the spark may be provided by a ‘single individual there must be a 
nucleus of enthusiastic members who will ensure that it does not die out. 
Jt is good to know that such a nucleus exists in Northern Ireland, and 


. on behalf of the Association I wish every success to the new Division. . 
ARTHUR C. Jones, President. 


The right to vote . 


It has for some time been the view of the A.A.L. Council that the right 
to vote in the Library Association (elections, annual general meetings, 
postal votes, etc.) should be confined to members who have passed or 
been exempted from the First Professional Examination, thus excluding 
both Institutional members and the least experienced personal members, 
though the latter would of course retain their full rights in the A. ALL. 

The Library Association Council discussed this same matter at its 
meeting on Ist April, and concluded that it was desirable that the right 
to vote within the Association should in the main be restricted to Char- 
tered Librarians, but that an extension should be made to include other 
members with a certain minimum number of years’ service as librarians. 

This proposal will now be the subject of discussion with all bodies 
affected, including the A.A.L., and it will.be thoroughly examined at the 
May meeting of the A.A.L. Council. 

There are obvious advantages to the Library Association in increasing 
the authority of its annual general meeting in the manner suggested, 
though the removal of so many interested but as yet unqualified members 
from participation in L.A. affairs will cause concern. One thing at least 
can be made clear; no anti-A.A.L. feeling need be read into the proposal, 
although as one member of the executive committee said, it calls for con- 
siderable sacrifice by the A.A.L. and its members. Whether it is a sacri- 
fice which we are prepared to make, we shall have the opportunity of 
deciding in due course. 

The whole structure of the Library Association is currently under 
review, together with a new examination syllabus which could result in 
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the abolition of the First Professional Examination, thus necessitating 
some change in the A.A.L. view stated above. Clearly the various aspects 
of this vast reorganisation must be related one to another when the best 
course for the future of -he L.A, and the A.A.L. js considered. 

A. C. JONES. 


Keeping up with the Joneses. 
Editorial notes on th2 4.A.L. Conference, Bangor, April, 1960 


The Bangor Conference deserves the fullest possible repor-, so, to spare 
our readers an over-lengtay monologue, we have asked the three confer- 
ence leaders, Peter New, Kenneth McColvin and Frank Hogg, to report 
individually on the three aspects of “ The Reading Habit "—respectively, 
Reading for Leisure, for Information, and for Education. The present 
account js therefore intended as a general note on the prcceedings; the 
June Assistant Librarian will include a closer evaluation cf the confer- 
ence theme by the three participants who have studied the problems 
involved most closely. In addition it is proposed to reprocuce either in 
the June issue or as a separate item the complete text of am outstanding 
paper by Mr. I. Leng, Lecturer in Education at the University College 
of North Wales, which was delivered as an introductory talk to the 
conference sessions, 


It proved an admirabile starting point, exploring the motives which 
lead people to read and deducing that they read to fiii a need. This, said ` 
Mr. Leng, is the need to in:egrate ourselves with aspects of lfe for which 
our own narrow experiences fail to equip us, and therefore reading 
should be judged not by tke immediate pleasure it gives, but by the ulti- 
mate results it achieves. ^ Literacy is now universal; the task of the 
librarian is to get beyond the mere supplying of demand, and to direct 
leisure, as well as other kinds, of reading to the right social ends, 

Having asked the three conference leaders to summarise their own 
sessions, we can safely leave the subject matter to them and confine our- 
selves to impressions. Peter New's group " Reading for Leisure " was 
perhaps the one in which assistants found they could most ezsily make a 
contribution; we all knew, or thought we knew, what to thinE of escapist 
reading (all right, as one young lady said, if you can return when you have 
finished escaping), of Enid Bivton, of the effect of newspapers and tele- 
vision on our standards. Couid librarians do anything to improve those 
standards? Some thought we could, others thought we couidn't. 

“* Reading for Information " was a more difficult theme, and Kenneth 
McColvin worked hard and successfully to get our minds working on the 
‘problem of the information-seeker and the ways in whick we could 
help him, by promoting the habit of reading for information, 2y publicis- 
ing our resources in this field and by seeing that they were worth public- 
ising. Under “ Reading for Education " with Frank Hogg as leader, we 
ranged from.the duty of the teacher-librarian and the place of the chil- _ 
dren’s section in the public library to textbook provision, the necessary 
standard of bookstocks for lending libraries, and, inevitably, to subject 
specialisation. l l 

. All those who have visited an A.A.L. Conference will kncw that this 
is not the whole story. Bes:des the stimulation provided by <he confer- 
ence theme, there is the stimulation provided by the contaci with other 
librarians outside the sessions. First and foremost here we must mention 
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our contact with the librarians of the Division which acted as host. . The 
North Wales Division (Chairman: W. Wynn Jones) is by far our smallest 
with 47 members at 31st December, 1959 (though the new Northern Ire- 
land Division may be similar in size), but by no means the least lively, 
in spite of travelling difficulties in what is a large, sparsely populated area. 
Cambria, bilingual magazine of the North Wales Division, had been 
revived for the occasion, and No. 1 of the new series has an article on 
the Division, including the information tbat the average attendance at 
meetings is 334 per cent. of the membership. 

The arrangements made by this small but thriving division were 
excellent from the moment they collected our bags from the station on 
the Friday to the moment they reversed the procedure on the Sunday. 
The University Hall of Residence (Neuadd Reichel) was admirable in 
situation, comfort and cuisine, and arrangements were even made for the 
legal consumption of liquid refreshment. The Libraries of Bangor 
(Librarian: W. J. Jones) and the University College of North Wales 
(Librarian: E, Gwynne Jones) were open for our inspection, and if com- 
paratively few took advantage of this facility, we must plead the great 
variety of other amenities which pulled us in various directions. 

The coach tours to Conway and Carnarvon formed a very pleasant 
part of the week-end with members of the Division acting as guides. 
Unfortunately they could not organise the weather as well as the rest of 
the proceedings, and Conway and Carnarvon Castles were inspected in 
drizzle. Snowdon was hidden in mist, but Tryfan and the Glyders were 
just visible as the weather improved on the homeward run, and the 
beauty of the passes and valleys was unimpaired, 

In the evenings there was informal dancing for those who could and 
would, and one of the highlights of the Conference was the Noson Lawen. 
Noson Lawen means “ Merry Night," and is a tradiitonal form of Welsh 
musical entertainment in which either member of the company performs. 
Fortunately this Noson Lawen was organised, and none of the librarians 
attending was called upon to do his piece except that the City Librarian 
of Bangor (W. J. Jones) not only acted as compére, but also provided one 
of the highlights of the week-end when he joined the baritone of the 
company in the “ Beaux Gendarmes." More specifically native were the 
harp playing and the singing in Welsh which those who were there will 
long remember. 

Finally there were those items which nobody arranged, but which 
just happened There was plenty of scope for walking, and for motoring 
by those who had arrived by Bentley, etc. New friends were made and 
old friendships revived in informal gatherings which occurred at all times, 
but principally well into the night. Some were serious and the world of 
librarianship was set to rights many times over. Others were less ambi- 
tious and merely righted their own little worlds for an hour or two. At 
least one group had a Noson Lawen of its own, complete with guitar music 
by Tony Shearman, and though the chorus work was hardly up to his 
standard, it is reported that they lulled many a weary assistant to sleep. 

Altogether there was the usual mixture of work and play, gravity 
and levity, effort and relaxation, which is typical of our conferences. Few 
of the 90 assistants who were there could have gone away without a 
renewed interest in their job, few without having made new friends, and 
without an enhanced opinion of their fellow professionals. We hope 
sincerely that the fires which were lit will continue to glow, despite the 
sometimes dampening effect of routine librarianship, 
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DO YOU HAVE THESE BOOKS 
IN YOUR LIBRARY ? 


The list given below has been circulated by the A.A.L. to all chief 
librarians in order that they may check their stocks of professional 
textbooks and make good their deficiencies. We have been asked to do 
this by a Library Association Moderating Committee because examiners 
have detected serious gaps im book provision in certain areas. lt is hoped 
that this checklist may help to remedy such shortages, and from time to 
fime we shall publish further lists of recent books that we think should 
be in all library systems, i 

Books on the history of English literature ħave not been included, 
on the grounds that students will have access to the general stocks in 
public libraries. 


ALL SUBJECTS, 
praes. E. V.: The First. professional examination. (A.A.L. Guides), 
. 6d. 
Corbett, E. V.: Introduction to public librarianship, 2nd ed. 1952. O.P. 
The registration examination. (A.A.L. Guides). O,P. Reprint Summer 
1960, 
Walford, A. J.: A general introduction to the examinations aud methods 
of study. (A.A.L. Guides), 3s. 9d. 


CLASSIFICATION, 
Mann, M.: Introduction to cataloguing and classification of books, 2nd 
ed. 1943. A.L.A. $3.25. (Also needed for Cataloguing.) 
Phillips, W. H.: Primer of bcok classification, 1955. A.A.L 8s. 
Sayers, W. C. B.: Manual of classification, 3rd ed. rev. 1959. Grafton, 
42s 


Wells, A. J. and Palmer, B, 1; Fundamentais of library clessification 
1952. Allen & Unwin, &s. 5d. 


CATALOGUING. 

American Library Association: A.L.A. cataloguing rules jor author 
and title entries, 2nd ed 1949. Chicago, A.L.A., $5. 

American Library Association: A.L.A. rules for filing catalog cards, 
1942. Chicago, A.L.A., #2. 

British Museum: Rules for compiling the catalogues of prinied books. 
-Rev. ed., 1936, 3s. 3d. 

Collison, R. L.: The treatment of special material in libraries, 1955. 
(Aslib Manuals, Vol, 2). 125. 6d. 

Cutter, C. A.: Rules for a d'ctionary catalog. 4th ed., 1904, L.A., 5s. 6d. 

Library Association and American Library Association: Cataloguing 
rules: author and title emtries. 1908. L.A., 5s. 6d. 

Norris, D.: Primer of cataloguing. 1955. A.A.L., Ts. 6d. 

Sears, M. E.: List of subjec: headings. 8th ed. 1959. New York, H. W. 
Wilson. l 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION. 

Aldis, H. G.: The printed Eook. 3rd ed. C.U.P., 12s. 6d. 

Jennett, S.: The making of eocks. 2nd ed., 1956. Faber, 52s. Ed. 

Mallaber, K. A.: Primer oj bibliography. 1959. A.A.L., 10s. 

Mason, D.: A primer of non-book materials in libraries. 1958. A.A.L., 
15s. (Also needed for Assistanee to, Readers.) 
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Willoughby, E. E.: The uses of bibliography .. . , 1957. Shoestring P. 
through Bailey Bros., 30s. 


ASSISTANCE TO READERS. 
Collison, R. L.: Library assistance to readers. 2nd ed., 1956. C. Lock- 
wood, 13s. 6d. 
Cook, M. G.: The new library key, 1956. H. W. Wilson Co, through 
Holmes of Glasgow, 7s. 6d. 
i um J.: Assistance to readers in lending libraries. 1952. Clarke, 
. 6d. 
PES pr J.: Information service in libraries. 1958. C. Lockwood. 
$. 6d. | 
Roberts, A. D.: Introduction to reference books. 3rd ed, 1956. L.A., 
12s. 6d, (O.P. New edition expected 1960.) 
Walford, A. J., and Payne, L. M., eds.: Guide to reference material. 
1959. L.A., £3. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Ashworth, W., ed.: Handbook of special librarianship. 1955. Aslib., 
50s. 

Boas, M., ed.: A living library. 1957. Calif, U.P. 

Caldwell, W.: Introduction to county library practice. 1956. A.A.L. 
3s. 9d. 

Hewitt, A. R.: Summary of public library law. 1955, A.A.L., 5s, 6d. 

Lamb, J. P.: Commercial and technical libraries. 1955. Allen & Unwin. 
21s. 6d. 

Ministry of Rducation: Structure of the public library service (Roberts 
Committee Report). 1959. H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 

Munford, W. A.: Penny rate. 1951. L.A. 16s. 

Murison, W. J.: The public library. 1955. Harrap, 10s. 6d. 

Vollans, R. F.: Library co-operation in Great Britain. 


LITERATURE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Bernal, J. D.: Science in history. 1954. Watts, 425. 
Mason, S. F.: History of the sciences. 1953. Routledge, 31s. 6d. 
Thornton, J. L., and Tully, R. J.: Scientific books, libraries and collec- 
tors, 1954. L.A., 18s. 64. 


LITERATURE OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS. 
Bowle, John: Western political thought. 1947, Cape, 25s. 
Gettell, R. G.: History of political thought. 2nd ed. 1956. Allen & 
Unwin, 30s. 
Sabine, G. H.: History of political theory. 1937. Harrap, 25s. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 


May 4th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Annual General Meeting and 
Presidential Address (see April “Assistant Librarian” for details). 

May Sth—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 

May 14th-15th—Skegness. East Midland Division A.A.L., Annual Week- 
end Conference. Inclusive charge £2 2s. Visitors from other Divisions 
welcome. Other details from R. F. Smith, F.L.A., Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, Fairfield House, Newland, Lincoln. (See 
also, Talking Points, page 98). . 
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Public, can you spare a dime ? 
By J. Malcolm Allan, Wigan Public Libraries 


In the Spring the author's Zancy now seems to turn to thoughts of money. 
Since February, correspondence has been appearing in The Guardian 
concerning the meagre earnings of novelists, and the fact that public lend- 
ing libraries seem to make no contribution ta their income, even decreas- 
ing it by issuing books free to the public rather than leaving them to buy 
their own reading material. 

As was to be expectec Brophy’s penny turned up like the proverbial 
bad one, but has now beer followed by a more interesting scheme envis- 
aged by Sir Alan Herbert. In a memorandum he takes up the idea and 
has produced a draft bill for a Public Lending Right. The thought of 
public money providing free books for the p2zople produces a green glint 
in an author's eyes and evokes the plea that -hey cannot afford to supply 
these books without a fair reward. The publishers are hardly likely to 
agree to increase the perceatage they grant to authors or to take up their 
case for them along with -he existing tussles over the Net Book Agree- 
ment. The resulting draft bill suggests a fund of government money to 
be administered through tke Minister of Education whereby authors and 
publishers would be recom pensed by a prearranged percentage. 

To assess an amount, the basis of statistics relating to those who read 
the books has been used, and four alternative schemes suggested: (a) 
an amount based on 64 per cent. of the to-al expenditure of a library 
authority; (b) 6d. per head of the population served by a library; (c) 4 the 
amount spent on books and binding in a year; or (d) 2 of a penny for each 
book issued, except on those books which ars public domain. The allo- 
cation of this amount, which is estimated at £1,000,000, is to be based on 
returns by each library statmg in detail the books withdrawn and acquired 
during the year. 

In the preamble to the memorandum great stress is laid upon the 
educational value of books, but it would seem that those who would 
benefit most would be the popular novelists aad those already established 
and earning a substantial amount by their writing. It looks like the law 
of “to him that hath shall be given" appiec through a government. 
department. The idea of a direct levy on the readers has been carefully 
avoided to keep within the laws of lending free of charge. The scheme 
appears to favour both publisher and author, and like the H.P. agreement, 
to gloss the pill with indirect and vague terms. 

Correspondence following these proposals has been lively and not 
always to the point. The Times, The Guardicn, and The Bookseller have 
opened the field to comment, and in the main the opinions have been in 
sympathy with the authors, but not directly in favour of the schemes. 
The distinction has been drewn by the Hon. Secretary of the L.A. between 
the purpose of production of the book and thet of music or the plays 
covered by the Performing Right Act of 1914. It is argued that there 
is no unwritten rule of equity, one book for one reader, and therefore 
no justification for seeking compensation from reader, loca! authority or 
state. The publisher, obviously unwilling to decrease his own profit by 
increasing the percentage to the author, is in favour of the scheme, but 
confuses the aspects of social service embod:ed in a Welfare State and 
those of public service as offered by the library services. Few librarians 
would grudge the author trying to.increase his income, but few would 
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support any scheme which might have adverse effects upon their own 
professional service either by direct or indirect means. The interdepen- 
dence of author and librarian is recognised, since the library builds up a 
reading habit and also is an assured market for new writers of merit 
besides the established writers. 'The working of a scheme would be 
difficult and an impossible amount of paper work would make it un- 
economical. The statistical returns of the libraries would have to be 
detailed and accurate; the culmination of such information would be a 
colossal job; and the arithmetic fantastically complicated. -The way of 
sharing out the sum and the basis on which it would be decided would 
be a thorny problem indeed and not satisfy all the authors or all the 
publishers. 


The amount worked out by any of the schemes a, b, c or d would 
have to be apportioned by a committee or board (which if it came under 
the Ministry of Education would hardly be voluntary), drawn from the 
Society of Authors who support Sir Alan's draft bill. and representatives 
from the publishers and perhaps the Library Association. Tt is difficult 
to imagine that those authors who are most in need of financial support. 
i.e. those struggling to make their name or to produce a work of limited 
appeal, would benefit according to the intention of the scheme. 


The libraries are presented as the bogey-men taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the author and the publisher. It would perhaps be 
easier to support the literary arts if first the library services were sun- 
ported in their claim for government interest. The fact that in Scandi- 
navian countries the authors have an income based on the loan of their 
books through the public libraries is made easier by the state interest in 
the finances and standards of the library service. The paucity of popula- 
tion reflects upon the number of books which would be bought and 
necessitates some state aid to the literary arts. Administration of such 
schemes is easier through existing state departments and the fact that the 
project is on a smaller scale. 


Who in this country would like to have the problem of dividing a 
supposed £1,000,000 among authors and publishers producing 20,000 
titles a year; selecting from an issue of 400 million; assessing returns from 
several thousand library service points; all to satisfy a LL of 
the Public Lending Right Association? 


Buddy, can you spare a thought!? 





CRAMER?S RISEN Generations 


What better proof of KEESING'S 


for MUSIC lasting value towards responsible 
citizenship can anyone wish for, 
MUSICAL LITERATURE than the many ‘spontaneous mes- 
AND MUSIC BINDING ias Por t established in 
Ww of life stating how 
139, New Bond Street much they owe to the availability 
of KEESING’S in Public Librar- 
London, W.1 ies (of which 612, in Britain 
l alone, are now equipped with 

* Complete Music Service Provided KEESING"S). 











The A.L.A.-Its Retention and Cost 


by Philip C. Clements 
St. Albans College of Further Education 


This article is a continuation of * The A.L.A—Its Attainment and Value” 
(January Assistant Libraran) and the seccnd of three articles on the 
A.L.A. Since the publication of the original article, comments by col- 
leagues have been received, and these have been amalgemated with 
added comments and ideas of my own. This series of articles therefore 
includes much that has already been expressed in the profession; its 
intentions being: (1) to collect and summarise the points that have 
already been made, but which are so widely scattered throughout pro. 
fessional literature; (2) to 2xemine the A.L.A. and its status as a profes- 
sional qualification; and (3) to make recommendations and suggestions 
for the improvement of its status, 

Since the formation cf the Library Association in 1877, one of its 
most important functions has been to act as an examiner ior its mem- 
bers and to confer upon them qualifications resulting from these exam- 
inations; in the words of its Royal Charter, “to hold examinations in 
Librarianship and to issue certificates of efficiency.” Through several 
changes and over a perloc of many years, tae Registration examination 
has been evolved which is the basis for the award of the Association's 
Associateship. The L.A., however, is not satisfied with the examination 
alone, and has inflicted upon its members certain additional requirements 
to be fulfilled before admilting them to its professional cha-ter as Asso- 
ciates. The most significant of these are the minimum period of prac- 
tical experience of three years, and the minimum age requirement of 
twenty-three years. 

The first of these is as effective in its result as is possible under 
present circumstances, anc should be retained, as the possession of the 
A.L.A. carries with it something more than does the possession of an 
academic degree. It confirms that the Associate member is a person 
thoroughly practised in his art, and this must always be the main differ- 
ence between an academic and a professional qualification. Although it 
is not suggested that a period of three years necessarily produces such a 
librarian, it does at least p-ovide a firm basis for the future development 
of his career. 

The second requirement, however, is simply fatuous, otiose and 
nothing more than a vestize of Victorian England, when our venerated 
forebears considered that responsibility should only acccmpany age, 
implying in this case that anyone below the age of 23 is not worthy of 
the responsibility which professional status presumably entails; and pro- 
fessional status is what the A.L.A. represents. This irritating imposition 
would seem to imply a metamorphosis from a course of trzining to one 
of motor racing, in whick the age limitation is but the ckequered flag 
introduced by the organisers of the race as a guide to the competitors, 
informing them that the winning post should not be far ahead. 

The absurdity and enire paradox of this situation is seen in adver- 
tisements for senlor posts in libraries, which require not the A.L.A. as 
such, but the completion of the Registration examination. It would 
therefore seem that while the L.A. itself remains adamant in its convic- 
tions and faithful to its p-inciples, many parts of the profession realise 
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that a librarian who has completed the examination requirement while 
under 23 is not necessarily professionally immature or irresponsible. 
More chartered librarians are needed now, therefore the L.A.s principles 
should be revised and the age limitation abolished, 

The L.A. is also intransigent about the member's retention of the 
A.L.A. in its ruling that if a member's subscription to the Association 
lapses for any reason, the A.L.A. will be immediately withdrawn from 
him. It seems both severe and morally wrong, that a person who through 
his own efforts has attained a qualification, should be liable to lose it if 
he decides to terminate his membership of the L.A. Obviously it would 
not be in the interests of a practising librarian to do this, so that in fact 
this would only affect those who leave the profession entirely or for a 
short period. In the latter case, the enforced arrears in subscription 
necessary for the renewal of the A.L.A. must often discourage such a 
person from re-entering the profession. The A.L.A. has already been 
paid for in examination fees and should on no account be taken away. 
This state of affairs is bound to remain for as long as the L.A. considers 
its examining rights and its subsequent award of the A.L.A. as an inherent 
part of its functions. 

The L.A. has on the whole adequately and worthily fulfilled these 
functions, but nevertheless the A.L.A. and the F.L.A. will not be fully 
recognised until they are awarded by an academic institution. The L.A. 
however should not surrender these rights until the existing facilities for 
students are radically changed. Ideally all students should attend a 
school of librarianship attached to a university, as in the U.S.A., which 
would confer degrees in librarianship equivalent in status to academic 
degrees. Alternatively the best of the resources of the present library 
schools should be amalgamated to form a maximum of three schools for 
the U.K.: one in London, one in the Midlands, and one in the North. 
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which themselves would award professional qualifications. To ensure 
consistency between the qualifications, the L.A. would be represented 
on the governing boards of these schools. 


_ At the present time, however, the examining body is not an academic 
institution as such, and what is immediately more important, it is little 
known by the all-important public; those who evaluate professions and 
who, by knowledge and »bservation, subecnsciously divide them from 
occupations and jobs. It is hoped that the part-time, Public Relations 
Advisor may help in this way, elthough it is queried incidentally if the 
conservative council-in-cortrol at Chaucer House considered it too great 
a step to appoint a full-time Public Relations Officer. Meanwhile what 
has happened to the Roya. Charter? The L.A. should be proud of this, 
and should make it knowr to the public tha: the profession has been so 
honoured. If the Charter could be amended to rename the L.A. the 
“Royal Association of Librarians," the Association would at once be 
equated by the public (as it deserves to be) with other professional asso- 
ciations of equal standing, but at present far better known and respected. 
In turn the A.L.A. would become the A.R.A.L., and if worthy of its 
revised nomenclature, it wculd increase its stetus in the eyes of the entire 
profession, of library authorities and of thet same public, who, if we 
ourselves are not, are continuously counting the cost which indirectly 
determines the future of our profession. 


A.L.A. and F.L.A. 


This correspondence arises from Mr. Clements’ previous article, “The | 
A.L.A.—its Attainment and Value.” 





It is difficult to accept Mr Hepworth's statement in the March issue 
of the Assistant Librarian that he is not denigrating the standing of the 
Associateship. 

-He asserts that “The present A.L.A. is only an intermediate stage 
and should not be looked upon as meaning more than it really does." 

What then does it really mean? Most of us will accept the defini- 
tion given in the Library Association year book: —" [The Registration 
Examination] is the general professional examinztion. The Year book 
goes on to state that successful candidates who fulfil the age, language 
and service requirements are thereby eligible for registration as Chartered 
Librarians. 

Baldly expressed, the Associateship confers full professional status, 
on its holders whether they proceed to Finals ar not. Both Associate 
and Fellow are Chartered Librarians, although the Fellowship is rightly 
demanded of those who aspire to the higher grades in the profession. 

Writing as one about to commence studies at Finals level, I share 
Mr. Hepworth's sentiments on the overall need for greater depth and 
maturity; qualities, one hopes, engendered by preparation for this exam- 
ination. But I deplore his inference that the mere Associate who for 
some reason avoids Finals is “ not a Librarian proper." 

This attitude does a disservice to the profession as a whole. Mr. 
Haslam in his article, “The fighting fifties’ (Library Association Record, 
January, 1960), reveals that the L.A. has fought hard and successfully to 
establish the full professiona. status of the A.L.A But if our own mem- 
bers hold it in such small regard, how can we expect others to respect 
it? . 
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Much confusion, of course, is due to the almost unique structure 
and nomenclature of our examination system. Conversation with mem- 
bers of other professions shows that they find difficulty in comprehending 
how our Associates claim to be fully qualified, yet on their own admis- 
sion they may be taking their Finals exam.! 

It may be that the proposed new syllabus will do; away with a 
formal examination for the Fellowship and confer it as; an award for 
outstanding work or original research. "This would bring our examina- 
tion structure into line with those of other professional institutions; at 
the same time it would afford a truer measure of maturity and capacity 
for original thinking than the present Finals examination. 

Meanwhile I would suggest that consideration be given to changing 
the name of the existing examination from that of Finals to “ The Fel- 
lowship Examination!" This would in no way detract from its high 
standing, yet would remove bewilderment outside the profession and 
help tovestablish the correct perspective desired by Mr. Hepworth. 


JULIAN M. Isaacs, Aldershot Public Library. 


Talking Points 


Librarians and especially public librarians, had cause last year to 
be grateful to many non-librarian members of NALGO for the support 
they gave us in our pay claims. To keep our colleagues in other local 
government departments alive to our problems is a worth-while task, 
and three recent articles by Philip S. Pargeter in Camera Principis. 
Magazine of the Coventry Branch of NALGO, deserves our thanks. His 
first article, “ A.P.T. II Just for Stamping Books," gave a little insight 
into some aspects of librarianship, his second surveyed the present salary 
position, and his third, looking to the future, told members of Coventry 
NALGO of his belief in professional duties for professional librarians, 
inspection of libraries on a nation-wide basis, salary scales comparable 
to teachers, and effective union action. Perhaps others could give our 
profession a little publicity along these lines instead of just waiting for 
the improvement in conditions which they consider their due. And 
incidentally, while expecting our non-librarian colleagues to take an 
interest jn us, don't forget to reciprocate. Who ever heard of a librarian 
speaking in favour of higher salaries for anybody else? 


Readership Surveys keep cropping up, and Plymouth Public Lib- 
raries are the latest to report their results, an account of which is given 
in Outpost (Devon and Cornwall Division magazine) for January, 1960. 
Meanwhile, Associated Rediffusion, the London T.V. contractors, have 
explored another angle of passing interest to librarians. They asked 
1,000 people to name two well-known writers. Agatha Christie topped the 
poll, thought of by 14 people in 100, and was followed by Shute, Blyton, 
Maugham, Charles Dickens, and Priestley and Edgar Wallace in that 
order. When compared with artists in other fields Somerset Maugham 
came off quite well; his name was recognised by 82 people out of 100; 
Bruce Forsyth only just beat him and even Tommy Steele only got 99 ! 


The recent reading survey of the Young Publisher's Association is printed 
in full in the Jan./Feb. issue of the National Book League J ournal, Books, 
besides being summarised in the Bookseller as we reported in March. A 
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paragraph of the full report which claims the attention is “ Attitude to 
Libraries," where we learn that 33 per cent. of borrowers reserve the book 
they want if it is out, 38 per cent. do so "sometimes," and 29 per cent. 
never do. Unfortunately -here is no report as to why they don't. Lack 
of vital interest in the book? Lack of faith in the system? Lack of the 
necessary 3d.? 


We also learn that of eight reasons for not using Public Libraries, the 
one that " recent books are difficult to get " was the most popular, fol- 
lowed by “not enough time to read books.” “difficulty in getting the 
particular book you want,” and "the books are dirty," in that. order. 
The difficulty of obtaining recent books is an incurable disease, but the 
last two troubles are capable of treatment where diagnosed, Less 
response was provoked by the suggestions that “ people do not know where 
_ libraries. are,” “books are sadly arranged,” “catalogues difficult to use” 
or “assistants unhelpful.” . 


Librarians eagerly await the projected A A.L. publication on library 
buildings. Members attending the East Midland Division week-end school 
at Skegness will have a chance of hearing its zuthor, Anthony Thompson, 
speak on this subject. The theme of the conference is “Tools of our 
Trade: Staff, Stock and Buildings"; Godfrey Thompson, Manchester's 
Deputy City Librarian will be handling the “staff” side; and F. H. Haiste, 
Borough Librarian of Rugty, will speak on “ stock ” (see A.A.L. Events, 
page 91). 

Qur remark in Talking Points in March, that an L.A. Conference in 
Belfast would disenfranchis2 most of the rank and file of the profession, 
had that recently adopted Ulsterman, Donald Dzvinson, reaching for his 
shillelagh and proving that for certain parts of Great Britain, Belfast is 
cheaper and easier of access than Torquay, scene of last year's conference. 
We agree that from parts of the North and West, particularly those like 
Newcastle with an air terminal, this seems to app. y (though on the merits 
of second-class boat travel without cabin from. Manchester to Belfast we 
have some misgivings) None the less the majority of the librarians 
in the United Kingdom would find it easier to get to Torquay (and, of 
course, Torquay is about the worst southern conference site from a nor- 
therner's point of view). Cur Talking Point stressed that our concern 
. was to keep the Annual General Meeting easily accessible to as many 
members as possible; on this score we are little happier with Torquay 
than Belfast. If the Conference and A.G.M. were divorced (wouldn't 
Chaucer House be the obvious place for the majority of A.G.M.s?? there 
would be no objection to far-flung Conferences. 


The Kent Division of th» Association of Assistant Librarians is oper- 
ating an International Libra-y Pen-Pal Service. The primary objects of 
this scheme are: (1) To foster an interest among librarians and especially 
the younger assistant in librazianship as it is carried out in countries over- 
seas; (2) To present an opportunity for the exchange of ideas and views 
on the purposes and methods of libraries in different countries; (3) To 
create social contacts by correspondence which may in time lead to an 
exchange of visits abroad. 

There are a few overseas pen friends not yet accommodated by the 
Kent Division. Interested members in other Divisions are invited to 
contact the Hon. Education Secretary, A.A.L. (Kent Division), Central 
Library, Central Park, Dartford, Kent. | 
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Mobile on Location 
by Sally Jenkins, Herts County Library 


One fine morning, Mobile East, groomed for stardom, rolled up to the 
village of Benington prepared to make film history in an epic of the 
screen to be known as “J am a Mobile Librarian." The film unit was 
there already, but appeared to be in a trance in the middle of the green. 
There were four of them; the Director, who wrote the script and always 
had the final word; the Producer, who produced whatever the Director 
demanded and had a genius for conjuring delicious lunches out of thin 
air; the Cameraman, who needed to be a contortionist to get his eye 
behind the viewfinder in some of the interior shots; and the Assistant, 
who did everything from standing on the van roof with a reflector to 
climbing through a cottage window to connect spotlight cables with the 
local electricity. Finally the film team finished meditating on light, angles 
and continuity, and filming began with a scene where the van drew up 
and "Shirley," the “ library lady," opened the doors and greeted an elderly 
couple waiting by the roadside. Now this simple action 1s performed 
many thousands of times by mobile librarians, and they hardly ever fall 
flat on their noses or swing helplessly from the door handles, but it is an 
extraordinarily difficult feat to perform with a camera mercilessly record- 
ing the proceedings and instructions like " Lean out into the sun.” “ Don't 
look this way," and “ Speed up the action a bit" to attend to. By the 
end of the week Shirley had developed a new set of muscles and a beaming 
smile of recognition for complete strangers (this embarrassment took some 
time to wear off). 


Filming was done in short bursts, regardless of sequence in the script; 
and all the exterior shots came first in case the fine weather changed. 
The Producer dashed up and down the road collecting a wonderful variety 
of people to act as readers. Up to the van they came, old and young, 
in overalls and aprons, on bicycles, on horseback, with prams, dragging 
dogs and children, all clutching the books hastily thrust at them as the 
Producer shouted instructions :—“ You first—now you two—talk together 
—come on, mother—very good indeed! Now, once again——" Happily 
they abandonded thoughts of home, shopping and cooking to do it all 
again for the sixth time. Everybody was on Christian-name terms within 
two minutes, and during tbe long pauses while the film unit went into 
conference outside there was quite a social atmosphere inside the van, with 
non-readers vowing to join forthwith. (They didn't, so presumably the 
propaganda value was negligible) After this burst of activity the "extras" 
were allowed to go, but asked to return the next day with the same clothes, 
baskets, babies, etc. The film unit and mobile crew sank exhausted into 
deck chairs on the lawn of a neighbouring house and tackled the lunch 
miraculously produced by the Producer. 


Then came a period of shunting the van up and down the village so 
that it could be photographed coming and going. Close-ups were taken 
of “ Harry " the driver, driving with the care and concentration befitting 
a C.L. driver while the van was actually standing still. A difficult task 
nobly performed with the camera about sixteen inches away from his 
face. 


Next day the extras were rounded up and photographed leaving the 
van with happy smiles and armloads oí books. They behaved with great 
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naturalness, particularly tbe older people, seme of whom were unaccus- 
tomed to handling books. (* Dad likes 'is paper and I 'as me knitting.") 

There followed a mystery tour through the Herts countryside, with 
Mobile East panting after the two film unit cers as they raced through 
the lanes to previously selected rural scenes, the purpose of the exercise 
being to show the library van functioning in as many and varied circum- 
stances as possible. So the van bowled acrcss rolling uplands, toiled up 
steep hills, splashed through fords, rocketed down cart tracks and frolicked 
through woods. Service for all and no place :oo remote . . . Westmill 
provided olde worlde sho:s and Tewin some speciality readers such as 
“student” (long-haired milk-boy enticed away from his float), and “music 
lover” (kind lady from the pub who understooc the film world’s love of 
coffee). Mobile East made dignified progress from place to place, dodging 
police and traffic in the middle of Hatfield as it manoeuvred for the benefit 
of the camera, filming from the top of the chu-ch tower, and turning on its 
tail in a farm-yard where a new-born calf made a well-timed entrance on 
to the stage, 


Another day or so was devoted to interior shots, and the actors in this 
breathless drama of rural Rife soon became so used to being surrounded 
by half-a-dozen spotlights, reflectors, and the camera all within a few feet, 
that to discharge a book witaout all this paraphanalia seemed hardly worth 
doing. There were close-ups of readers being stown the arrangement of 
books, collecting their requests, and even beiag hauled up tbe steps. A 
toddler was cajoled into sitting on the wheel-cover with a picture book, 
and an old lady of'ninety, hitherto known only by her postcards to 
Authority demanding speedy action in the matter of requests, tottered on 
board to investigate this lacest library foolery. One of the regular tea- 
ladies not only traipsed to aad fro with cups oZ vinegar-and-water for film 
purposes, but produced real tea and cakes for elevenses. 
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The filming took a week and was much enjoyed by one and all. A 
commentary, supposedly spoken by “Shirley,” is to be added when the 
film is cut up and stuck together again. Incidentally only about a sixth 
of the film will be used in the final edition. 

And when may you see this colossal Technicycloramic Masterpiece at 
the local Odeon? Never, we hope. It is to be sent to the Middle East 
.as an Aspect of English Life. We are expecting fan-mail from shieks, 
shahs and such-like. i 


With acknowledgements to the news-sheet of Herts County Library 
(Editor: J. H. Jones) in which this article originally appeared.—ED. 


UP THE IRISH ! 
Council Notes—10th March 


This is the last time that I shall be writing these Council Notes, and so it gives 
me special pleasure to be able to report on a lively meeting. 


At the January meeting the Policy Committee was abolished, and it was 
hoped that in consequence the agenda of Council itself would include more matters 
of substance for members to sharpen their wits on. Mr. Phillips wasn’t present 
in January, and (perhaps to prove that he at least can make a meeting lively 
whatever its agenda) he started the meeting well by making a vigorous protest 
against the abolition. He pointed out that an apparently innocent meeting of 
three of the Officers over a glass of beer the previous evening was in reality a 
sinister unofficial policy committee meeting. However, Council sympathised with 
the need of the Officers for a drink, and Mr. Phillips protested alone. 

He wes more successful in rallying support when we turned to the report of 
the Press and Publications Committee. This committee had been considering 
the financial implications of its publishing programme—a programme committing 
the Association to an expenditure of several thousand pounds—and Mr. Phillips, 
who claimed that little birds were whispering to him of new publications (Pigeon 
Post?), thought that it was about time the committee also considered its publishing 
policy. There is considerable concern that the A.A.L. in order to raise money 
is obliged to publish certain books not directly related to the needs of students, 
and a small increase in income last year failed to 1emedy the situation. The 
ultimate profits from these books do subsidise the work of the Association con- 
siderably, but they require a heavy initial investment which it is very difficult to 
provide. It is hoped that some policy will be found of selecting manuscripts 
which are all directly related to the work of the Association without at the 
same time leading us into penury. 

The report of the Education Committee included the news that copies of the 
recently compiled Minimum List of Essential Textbooks had been sent to all 
Chief Librarians. Plans were announced for the organisation of Divisional 
Residential Revision Schools to be subsidised nationally. Frank Atkinson was 
congratulated upon his editing of the excellent Examination Supplement in the 
March issue of the Assistant Librarian; the only member who wasn’t satisfied 
was the one who wanted the supplements to come out before the examinations. 

The Finance and General Purposes Committee announced a milestone in 
the history of the Association in the formation of a Division in Northern Ireland. 
Led by Mr. Davinson, who attended this meeting on their behalf, the members 
there had sent a formal petition to Council which was warmly received and 
approved. The Division is to be known as the Ulster Division and will cover 
Northern Ireland—a contradiction which the Committee regarded as typically 
Irish. Don Davinson was theoretically present just as an observer, but this 
didn’t deter him from taking an active part in the afternoon’s business. Godfrey 
Thompson was heard to remark that although he welcomed the Ulster Division, 
it would have been cheaper for the Association 1f Mr. Davinson had been elected 
to Council, rather than having to form a new division to get there. 
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And then the fireworks started. They were sparked off bv the decision to 
make a small cut in the capitation paid to Divisious—a decision reached after long 
and careful consideration cf the Association's financial position. — Divisional 
representatives, led by those from Yorkshire, fought this decision at every point 
and proposed amendment acter amendment, but all to no avail Amongst sug- 
gestions were the reference back of the whole matter to a Special Committee, the 
preparation by the Honorar: Treasurer of an estimate for the next three years, 
cutting the size or number cf issues of the Assiztant Librarian, and a reduction 
of the number of Council meetings each year. In the end the Honorary Treasurer 
survived bloody but unbowed and his recommendations were upheld. 

Divisional representatives then reported further upon their etiorts to persuade 
authorities to grant leave of absence with pay to assistants wishing to attend 
the L.A. Conference. When all the inrormation is complete it is hoped to 
compile a full report for publication in the Assistant Librarian. 

We turned next to an important matter of policy: the reorganisation of the 
Library Association. Members were presented with a memorandum outlining 
proposals likely to be consid2red by the L.A. Ccuncil; this was accompanied by 
another paper reprinting extracts from corresponcence between the President and 
the Honorary Secretary in which differences of opinion on some of the issues 
involved were revealed. This correspondence—callec by one member “ a Nervo 
and Knox affair "—revolved mainly around the desirability or otherwise of a 
Public Libraries Section or its proposed alternative of special committees of the 
L.A. Council to deal with Public Library and Special Library matters. The 
President favoured a Public Libraries Section, but the Honorary Secretary was 
unconvinced that the professon wanted such a Section if an alternative way of 
satisfying special interests was available, and was concerned that the new Section 
would have an adverse affect ipon the A.A.L. anc its work. The whole question 
received full discussion and when put to the vot» it was decided to change the 
Council's previous policy and to advocate the formation of a Public Libraries 
Section. Other decisions incladed support for the atolition of Branches and the 
setting up of Regional Co-o-dinating Committees in their place. 

Any other business prodtced more than its usual crop of items and included 
consideration of newspaper correspondence on Public Lending Rights, the policy 
of Islington Council to consider promotions which first receive the backing of the 
local branch of NALGO, ard the deplorably low salaries paid to Scottish 
librarians. 

The final item was an unusual one, but very fitiing on this occasion. Mr. 
Duffner on behalf of all members thanked the Fresident for his Chairmanship 
of the meeting. His handlinz of a series of very tricky debates well deserved 
this tribute. 

In passing on the writing Df these notes to my successor, I am perhaps giving 
him his most difficult task. I have tried— never very successfully*—to make my 
accounts of these meetings readable and interesting, whilst always including all the 
more important decisions. This has naturally been more difficult if the meeting 
itself has lacked all sparkle. So I wish my successor not only the discovery of a 
successful formula for the writ.ng of these notes, but also meetings which are well 
worth reporting. 

JOHN H. JONES. 

*These three words shoulc have been censored; they are left in as witness of 
Mr. Jones’ modesty and not «s a statement of fact-—En. 
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Reviews 
B.P.R. 


American Book Publishing Record, Vol. 1., No. 1. 
(for the month ending February Ist, 1960.) R. R. Bowker Company. 


The birth of a new national bibliography is always worth attention, 
and when it is the American National Bibliography (or so the publishers 
say) then the British librarian must sit up and take notice. 


The new venture cumulates the entries from the Publisher’s Weekly 
for the month, annotates them, adds the Library of Congress subject 
headings and the Dewey numbers, uses the form of entry established by 
L.C., arranges them in Dewey order and so produces something which is 
quite new to America. The Publisher’s Weekly says that it is taking steps 
to see that all books which it lists reach L.C. as swiftly as possible so that 
they can appear in the cumulation. 


The comparison with B.N.B, is rewarding to the bibliography student. 
Standing further back, we can see national as well as bibliographical 
characteristics. B.N.B. is official, neuteralised if not nationalised; B.P.R. 
has a coverage basically similar to B.N.B., but is gathered by the book 
E without benefit of national deposit, and to us the annotations seem 
puffy. 

But this is a great step forward, and to offset the complacency which 
we feel over ten glorious years of B.N.B., we should not forget the apathy 
which left Harrod's Central Cataloguing Scheme to die the death, or those 
many Chief Librarians who sat at the kerbside until B.N.B. had gathered 
momentum. B.P.R. will mean a lot to British book selectors, and par- 
ticularly to those who wish to make a swift subject search of current 
American publications. In hundreds of libraries it will soon take its place 
as one of the most used tools, and all librarians must salute a step forward 
in world bibliography. 

GODFREY THOMPSON. 


Collison, R. L. Library Assistance to Readers. 3rd ed. 1960. 
Crosby Lockwood. 13s. 6d. 


" Assistance to Readers " as a subject for study is something of a hotchpotch, 
and nothing illustrates this more clearly than a random selection of the chapter 
headings of the present book—‘ Buildings and Departments," * The Lending 
Library," ‘‘ Displays," “ Guides to the Classification," ‘“ Publications," ** Anno- 
tations,” '* Publicity,” “ Print and Production," “‘ Library Service for Children," 
“ Library Lectures," “ Reference Material." The final heading in itself would 
seem to indicate the scope of an important separate examination paper. The 
problems of writing a book to cover the “‘ Assistance to Readers " syllabus are 
many, and Mr. Collison quite rightly leaves the more detailed bibliographical side 
to other authors. (Students are in a more difficult position). 

Most of the illustrations are new to the present edition, and the majority are 
of American libraries. There is an additional chapter on compiling a biblio- 
graphy, and the chapter on library service for children has been rewritten. The 
rest of the book is very little changed, and the retention of the titles Government 
Publications Consolidated List (p. 106) and Industrial Arts Index (p. 116) implies 
that the revision could have been more carefully carried out. 

á .. A. L. SMYTH. 
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Conference Reports, 1960 


The following reports on the three aspects of the Reading Habit 
considered at the Bangor Conference are contributed by the discussion 
leaders. They are presented here not as a formal record of the proceed- 
ings, but as an endeavour to give assistants who were unfortunate in not 
being at Bangor an opportunity to gain at least some benefit from the 
Conference. Our May editorial said something of what happened at 
Bangor; these reports contain what people thought and said at Bangor, 
and are therefore the more important. 

“ Reading for Information " is by far the longest of the reports; the 
Information topic seemed to be the one which was easiest to tie down 
to a bed of facts, but each of the three contains ideas which are worthy 
of prolonged consideration by assistant librarians. The task of the con- 
ference was to set its participants talking and—more important—thinking. 
We hope that this account—for which we acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to Messrs. New, McColvin, and Hogg—will start others 
talking and thinking too. 

. The reports are preceded, as were the discussions, by the paper by 
Mr. I. Leng, Lecturer in Education at the University College of North 
Wales, which formed such an excellent introduction to the Conference. 


The Reading Habit 
by I. Leng 


My experience of talking to librarians has taught me this ; never to 
discuss classification. Once when addressing librarians, I made the 
mistake of advocating an entirely new system of classifying books. The 
response was frigid, and at the end, the chairman remarked that I may 
have influenced people, but I had certainly not made friends. 

I find it necessary also to stress that I am not a librarian. I say this 
in advance so you may know that any follies or heresies I utter proceed 
from ignorance and not from treachery to the profession. . 

And, as a final extenuating plea, I want to say that I find an audience 
of librarians both formidable and irresistible. I ought to know; I 
married one; a female one, I hasten to add. 

Librarians, more than others, are aware of the extent to which the 
habit of reading pervades our lives to-day. Itisa phenomenon we accept 
as natural, without surprise and even with cynicism. Yet to read, to 
derive meaning from graphic symbols, demands a complicated skill which 
does not come by instinct. To-day, the average person, by the age of 
twelve, has of that skill enough to read with ease and pleasure. But, for 
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the majority of our people, that skill has been within their reach only 
since the revolution in education in the Jast century. In the comparatively 
brief time that has since elapsed, the habit of reading has so ssread that 
few indeed are immune from it. l 2 

The Society of Young Publishers, in a small-szale survey carried out 
last year in London, found that 59 per cent of those they questioned were 
then in train of reading a bcok;.17 per cent only had not read a book 
within the previous month. Similarly among adolescents ; a Birmingham 
survey found that all but a small proportion, again 17 per cent or so, 
were well used to reading bocks. And, among school-children, Jenkinson 
found that an even smaller number, some 5 or 6 per cent, seemed not to 
read books in their leisure hours. Some there are who cannot read. By 
reason of mental disability or other handicap, some 10 to 15 per cent 
perhaps do not acquire that level of skill which is necessary for adult 
reading. Remembering this, we must recognise that virtuelly all in 
Britain who can read are to some degree infected with the habit of 
reading, whether it be of newspapers, periodicals or books. 

The part played by our &braries in fostering tne habit is perhaps our 
chief concern. To take booxs alone, more than 20,000 titles were pub- 
lished in Britain in 1959. Lioraries played a vital part in their dissemin- 
ation. Of the people interviewed in London, 34 per cent borrowed the 
last book they read from a library, while 54. per cent bad borrowed from 
a library at some time or arother. In a small tcwn nearby, more than 
one-third of all the inhabitarts are members of the public library. These 
borrow an average of some 40 books a year. Of the school-children, 
more than half are members, borrowing an average of more than 20 
books a year per reader. At a guess, but probably not wildly wrong, 
we in Britain read perhaps some fifty books per year per person. 

Not all, of course, are really equally given to reading. Certain factors, 
within the individual and without, affect his prone-ness to the habit; 
age, sex, intelligence, education, family circumstances, social and 
economic status, personality, all exert an influence, Females, at least up 
to the age of 22, appear to read more than males; the more intelligent 
more than the less intelligeat ; the more educated more than the less 
educated; non-manual workers and their children more than manual 
workers and theirs; members of small families more than members of 
large; only children most oZ all. 

When all these factors are accounted for and their significance 
assessed, the question still remains: Why do so many read so much? 
What underlies this huge demand for books? We may say we read 
because it gives us pleasure. That is true, of course, but we cannot leave 
it at that. Why should reading give us pleasure? "That is a state of mind 
we enjoy when we feel that some important need within ourselves has 
been satisfied. We enjoy eat. ng because eating satisfies our need for food. 
Pleasure, then, is a by-prcduct that accompanies tbe satisfaction of 
some need. What needs within ourselves are satisfied by books? And 
why, in recent times, and especially since the industrial revolution, have 
those needs grown so urgent and so widespread? 

We turn to books when life itself denies us satisfaction of our needs. 
In order to be happy, we reqaire of life security, status and self-realisation. 
Security; that is, freedom from anxiety, some understandiag of, and 
control over, the circumstances in which we live. Status; the regard of 
our fellow beings, an assured and valued part to play among them, an 
awareness of our significance and, purpose. Self-realisation; that is, some 
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recognition of ourselves as similar to, but distinguished from, all other 
men, and some expression of the urges and energies we feel within 
ourselves. | 

But ours is an age of anxiety, of anonymity and of conformity. For 
a brief while, we may, within the narrow sphere of home or neighbour- 
hood, find a life that satisfies our needs. But inexorably we are made 
aware of, and are forced to adapt ourselves to, a world far larger than 
that of our immediate knowledge, more complex, more mysterious, less . 
stable, less predictable, less subject to our personal control. And we 
find that the small world of our personal experience is but a poor and 
partíal reflection of the vast world that impinges on our lives. ‘The world 
into which we are born, so to speak, is no true image of the world into 
which we must grow. Experience i is no longer a sufficient education for 
life. The information life demands is now beyond the power of our 
unaided senses to acquire. The skills it needs no longer can be learned 
by imitation or trial-and-error experiment. The sentiments and attitudes 
our private world inspires may be incongruous in the wider world; what 
was a virtue to us in our home may prove a vice abroad. On the one 
hand, then, the real world, the world of our direct experience, is inade- 
quate Ao our needs ; while, on the other, we are of ourselves unfitted for 
living in the larger world. 

And, as the growing child, poised on the edge of a wider, unknown 
life, turns to play, so the adult turns to books. For play, to the child, 
is a sort of rehearsal for living. In it he acquires the knowledge, the 
skills, the self-control and self-understanding necessary for life. And so 
does the grown-up, in reading. We look to books for a clearer picture 
of our universe, for the skilis we need to live in it, and to rehearse the 
róles we may be called upon to play. They serve our need for infor- 
mation, for education and for recreation. And, because they serve these 
needs, they give us pleasure. 

Our universe is, of course, complex. ln it we move on many planes: 
the physical, the natural, technical, economic, moral, social, spiritual, 
emotional. To one, we may be indifferent or blind; in another, move 
with confidence and ease. We need no books to help us to adapt our- 
selves to these. But in another field, we require further freedom of 
control; in yet another, are prey to failure and anxiety. And so we 
choose the fields in which we read, and in different fields read at different 
levels and with different aims. 

We read for information, tosolve a problem immediately confronting 
us: to catch a train or find an address. We read for education, to effect 
changes within ourselves, to develop our abilities and improve our skills. 
Still present, though more remote, is the practical end; to repair a car or 
earn a living. In what we term our leisure reading, our immediate con- 
cern is to rehearse emotional róles we feel it in ourselves to play, but 
which are denied us in our real lives. This reading, too, has practical 
effects upon our daily lives, for good or evil, of which we should be aware. 

In all reading, frustrated energy is released; practical energy, 
intellectual energy, emotional energy. And it is from this release of 
frustrated energy that pleasure springs. But, as well as being a source 
of pleasure, all reading has effects upon our manner of living. And, in 
my view, it is by these effects, and not by the pleasure that it gives, that 
all our reading must be judged. Good reading is reading which not 
merely gives pleasure but leads to better living. 

The world conjured up by books differs in special ways from the real 
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world of any one of us. Ia the first place, she picture of the world 
which they present may be true and more comprehensive thzn we can 
gather from our limited experience. And secondly, in that world we can 
explore, experiment and try our powers without fear of the disasters 
which might attend our efforts in the real world. But the habit of 
reading also has its dangers The image of the world which books 
present may not. be true. When that is so, the responses which we learn 
from books can only lead to failure in reality. This is mantcestly true 
of books of information or education. The railway guide was faulty; 
we therefore miss our train. The French grammar book was inaccurate; 
so the French we speak is bad. It is no less true of the books we read 
for leisure. The novel that ve read distorts the picture of human rela- 
tions, and therefore we derive from it a false scale of values which 
vitiates our lives. Are not many tawdry fashions, false ideals and trivial 


' . aspirations so common to-day precisely because they are so current in 


the artificial world we enter in our leisure reading? 

There is another danger. The world of books is a safe world. In it, 
by proxy, we live the life we chcose, without effort and without risk. The 
passive reader, he who reacs, not with a conscious purpose, but for 
unconscious motives which Le neither understands nor controls, comes 
to prefer illusion to reality. Reading then becomes an addiction, an end 
in itself, and the effect of reading then is not t» equip the reader better 
to lead his real life, but to erable him to evade the effort of meeting its 
demands. 

We can sympathise with Flaubert's Emma Bovary and Cervantes’ Don. 
Quixote, trying to lead in real life the romantic existences of which they 
had read. Of them it can at least be said that in their lives they tried to 
pursue ideals, however false, taey had acquired from books. Moce familiar 
and less sympathetic is the woman who, in- imagination only, identifies 
herself with the heroines of the novelettes she -eads, and in reality does 
nothing to amend the squalour of her person cr her home. We tend to 
' think of this attitude as confined to leisure reading. It is not so. Research 
b d as much as others, Enow the fascination of reading rather than 

oing. ! l 

Certain points require stressing. To read for reading's seke is not 
enough. To read for pleasure orly, and with no other aim, is to be a slave 
to reading, as some are slaves to eating. We are fully masters of the 
reading habit. when we read with conscious purpose, to amend. our lives. 

The trouble has, of course, been this, that for social reasors, reading 
has been valued for itself. lfodern society demands of its c:tizens the 
ability to read, and sets itself to foster reading habits. Librzries have 
played their part beside the szhools in doing so, for the society which in 
the last century saw the need for education, also saw the value of libraries. 
Librarians, therefore, in disseminating books and promoting the habit of 
reading, have at once been mirustering to the needs of individuals and 
.performing a necessary social task. But in their efforts to fulfil this dual 
function, they have not always avoided the danger of making of their 
libraries one other of the media of mass communication. Like the daily 
press, the cinema, radio and television, libraries are sometimes measured, 
not by the enhanced value and effectiveness they give to peoole's lives, 
but by the numbers who make use of them. And, like any tycoon of the 
entertainment industries, librarians are sometimes heard to disclaim any 
social responsibility,-and to pronounce it as their task simply to supply 
the public with what it demands, 
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Some responsibility we cannot, some we would not wish to evade. 
In the first place, of the 20,000 titles produced each year, relatively few 
can find a place upon our shelves. We select. With our readers' require- 
ments in mind, no doubt, but with our own judgment of priorities and 
our own assessment of value. The book, once on the shelves, exerts a 
potent influence. It wins readers other than those we may have had in 
mind, and in each creates an appetite for other books like itself; it shapes 
its readers' tastes, for our reading habits form our reading tastes, in that 
we learn to like what we are used to reading. Indirectly then, it may be, 
librarians help to form the public taste. 

But more directly, we sometimes intervene to guide the reader's 
choice, and accept it as our duty to do so. If our reader be in search of 
information or of education, we do not hesitate to offer the guidance he 
may appear to need. When he has a practical problem that requires infor- 
mation for its solution, when he seeks some proficiency or skill, in golf, 
or cooking, or science, it may be, if he requests our help and reveals to 
us his purpose, we accept it as our duty to direct his reading into effective 
channels, and measure our own efforts by the success which he thereby 
achieves. 

To me, as an outsider, it seems the modern trend is to demand of the 
librarian more, and more efficient, guidance of this sort; to demand of him 
also that he no longer stand aloof from the purposes for which his books 
are used; and further, to require of our librarians that they should equip 
themselves fully to help in the achievement of those purposes. 

Two sorts of difficulties arise, the practical and the ethical. 

The librarian's power to assist the reader must be limited, unless he 
not only knows the reader's aims, but is familiar with the methods by 
which they can be attained, and has, too, a detailed knowledge of the 
books which will subserve those methods. To take an example: a reader 
wishes to learn French: he may wish to do so either in order to translate 
from one language to another, or chiefly in order to speak French. The: 
librarian, to assist him, must know which. He must also know that in 
one case the Translation Method, in the other the Direct Method, of 
language-learning is the more effective. He must further know which 
books serve the Translation Method and which serve the Direct. In other 
words, to be able to offer guidance in this case, the librarian must possess 
a high degree of specialised knowledge. Any one librarian can acquire 
this, of course, only within a limited range of subjects. And this appears 
to be happening. In response to the new demands made on the libraries, 
more specialist librarians are appearing on the scene. The teacher- 
librarian is perhaps the latest, but is certain not to be the last. 

To turn to problems of the ethical variety. Suppose the reader asks 
our aid to achieve an anti-social end. Suppose his purpose be to kill 
himself or kill his wife. Are we to advise him on the book that will show 
him the most effective poison? Suppose we know, though he may not, 
that the consequences of his reading may be harmful to himself or to 
society. Should we reveal to him those consequences? And, if he persists, 
should we still help him on his course? Do we help him if, for instance, 
by his reading he is making himself proficient at burglary? The instances 
are far-fetched, but the dilemma they exemplify is quite immediate: What 
is the librarian's responsibility to the reader and society? Are we respon- 
sible for the uses to which our books are put? 

In the last century, social and economic changes gave rise to an urgent 
need on the part of individuals for books, and on the part of society for 
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a literate working-class and a literate electorate. Because of the relative 
scarcity of books and their hizh price in relation to wages, libraries grew 
up to supply both these needs. Librarians, in these circumstances, inter- 
preted is as their function to create a reading public and to cater for its 
tastes, and to pay no great regard to purposes beyond, To-day, the situa- 
tion that confronts us js quite different. Universal literacy has been vir- 
tually achieved. Higher wages on the one hand, and a plentiful supply of 
mass-produced, cheap books on the other, have put books, paper-backs 
at least, some of them of high quality, within tke reach of most. And in 
the meantime, other media o= information, eduzation and entertainment 
have arrived, the film, the radio and the television. It is now therefore 
both possible and necessary to reconsider the functions of libraries and 
librarians in relation to men aad to society, to find for both new purposes 
and goals. ] 

We have long had specia_ised libraries of books for information and 
education. Such libraries hare generally grown up as adjuncts to other 
organisations serving specific ends. Colleges Lave long had libraries, 
schools are now acquiring thers; scientific, industrial and technical libraries 
are growing up inside tbe laboratories, industries and agencies they serve. 
In such libraries, the specialist librarian works withia a well-defined radius 
of responsibility. He identifes himself with Lis reader's purposes; he 

selects the books and prescrib2s their use with those purposes in view; he 

looks beyond the library for tae results of his work; ne plays a clear and 
valuable social role. ‘Lhe school-library and ithe teacher-librarian are 
recent instances of what I have in mina. Tha: such developments will 
occur in other fields there is no doubt: to give us, for example, hospital 
libraries manned by doctor-li»rarians, or administration libraries staffed 
by librarians trained in civic matters. 

In all this there is nothing new; it is simply a step towards making 
more efficient a service performed by every library, which is, to promote 
.the effective use of books for 2urposes of information and education. But 
the time has come, I would stggest, tor specialised libraries of books for 
leisure reading, staffed and equipped to direct such reading to chosen, 
social ends. Hitherto we have done little in this 3eld, largely, perhaps, 
from uncertainty as to the end: such reading may serve. We do not doubt, 
1 hope, that books can and do -e-sbape their readers’ lives. We must know 
that the right book at the right time may give pesce to the tormented, new 
purpose to the aimless and defeated. We know the reading habit is, in 
part at least, a device for relieving those inner tensions which, unrelieved, 
may lead to emotional disorders. All readers are aware, if only sub- 
consciously, of this healing power in books, and, when suffering emotional 
stress, will often turn to reading books, much as a sick cat is said to take 
to eating grass. If we were to exploit deliberately this power which books 
possess, we might employ them tor the treatmert cf neurosis, maladjust- 
ment, delinquency, criminality and the like. We should establish special- 
ised libraries within our clinics, reformatories and prisons, staffed by 
librarians trained in the use of books for the curz of minds. We may yet 
see the psychiatrist-librarian prescribing to the schizophrenic patient a 
strict diet of Lewis Carroll, or to the delinquent boy a stiff dose of 
“ Huckleberry Finn.” Extravegant this may appear. But now that occu- 
pational therapy has proved its worth, can therapeutic reading be absurd? 

But more important than the part which leisure books may play in the 
cure of emotional disorders is (hat which they can play in enriching normal 
human lives. We know that 2ooks may help their readers find, in drab 
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existence, colour, pattern, meaning and variety. Libraries for leisure read- 
ing might be formed expressly to help their readers to find direction and 
significance in life. We might then see specialist librarians in Youth 
Centres, Community centres, Marriage Guidance Clinics, Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux and the like, employing books and directing leisure reading habits 
for the betterment of people's lives. 

My argument is this: books, whether they be read for information, 
education, or for leisure, are worthless if they are not aids to better living. 
They are best used when the reading habit is directed ' to a purpose. 
Libraries, as social institutions, exist to further reading habits which are 
beneficial, both to the individual and society. They can best do this as 
auxiliaries to organisations which exist for the advancement of society or 
the welfare of individuals. Such a library would be small, selective, care- 
fully designed to effect the task it sets itself; its librarian specialised, thor- 
oughly familiar with the books which are his instruments, and with his 
readers, their purposes and needs. He would stand, in relation to the 
scientist, the sociologist, the psychologist and the like, much in the posi- 
tion occupied by the pharmacist in relation to the doctor. Under safe- 
guard, libraries of this sort might even utilise the habits of unconscious 
reading for the reader’s well-being. 

But what of the private, general reader? And is there to be no place 
for the familiar, amorphous, general library? I, frankly, do not know; 
you yourselves are better placed to judge. It seems to me, however, both 
desirable and possible that every one should build up his own library 
from among the books which are now so plentiful and cheap. And there, 
perhaps, there will be scope to indulge our pleasant addiction to idle 
reading, to reading without thought of improving the world or ourselves. 
For my part, I must say, I have strong doubts about the value of the pas- 
sive Sort of reading I have described, even when the book itself may be 
thought good. And I would say that ‘librarians, teachers, we who honour 
books and value reading, can have no part in their degradation to the 
status of the media of mass-entertainment, Our task is surely to show the 
way whereby the habit of reading books may better human life. 


Reading For Leisure 
by P. G. New 


Discussion was fairly well distributed among those attending the 
sessions. The silent ones (who may still have benefited) were not con- 
fined to the younger members, and there were several particularly fluent 
and thoughtful speakers. 

Inevitably the discussion was formless. When we were talking of 
motives in leisure reading, for example, it was impossible not to bring 
in the characteristics of different types of material, why standards are 
as they are, and what the effect of popular reading is. 

The three groups differed markedly in their attitudes. ,A synthesis 
of the discussion is impossible; what follows is an impression of some 
of the stronger arguments put forward. 

Unfortunately, only one session had a D. E. Gerard (Nottingham) 
to fulminate on the present low state of the leisure reading habit. He 
spoke pungently of the money-making ''mass-manipulators" at work, 
through popular newspaper, periodical and the other mass media, cor- 
rupting present-day culture. This uncampromising stand caused reaction, 
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the opposition maintaining that reading is often something kept apart 
from the reader's life: tha- the opinions and standards of one do not 
always pervade the other, Television was not seen as a great bogey: 
as far as it was discussed, irs good effects, in stimulating interest in new 
fields, for example, were stressed more than its possible evils. 
l Most agreed that reading does exert an influence on the reader, good 
or bad, depending on either the values in the book itself or the attitude 
and purpose of the reader. A proposal made by one session was that 
a survey should be made imto the effects of reading on the mind of the 
individual reader. Some eavisaged more than merely finding out what 
the reader had acquired by way of fact from leisure reading; it was 
thought that efforts might be made to explore quality of m:nds, powers 
of ginem critical faculties—and how these have been tempered by 
reading. 

Talk on the purposes in leisure reading centred oa the term 
“escapism”. Surprisingly, only a few were perturbed at “day dream " 
reading in a fantasy worlc; many took a wider view of escapism and 
thought it not necessarily bad; in fact it was seen as an element in much 
good imaginative literature. 

Throughout the sessions there were references to Mr. Leng’s 
excellent introductory talk. We agreed with him that reading of itself 
has no great value; the reading to encourage is that which is in fact 
informational or educational (in the very widest sense) even though the 
reader’s motive is pleasure, and he is unaware of these by-product benefits. 

We considered, too, Mr. Leng’s bibliotherapy suggestion—i.e., leisure 
books put to remedial ends. Although it was pointed ouz that this is 
in fact practised, particularly in the U.S.A., it was seen to be beset with 
difficulties. Particularly—would it be truly _eisure reading if the choice 
is pre-ordained? Would not all value evaporate if the reader discovered 
that he was being slyly “treated”? We thought that here one could 
see the difference between the approach of tne formal educator and that 
of the librarian, whose creed is freedom of chcice. 

When we considered ways in which the reading ha»it might be 
improved, we found that we were, of course, heavily dependent on formal 
education. Better educated readers would reject the spuricus. For our 
part, we should concentrate on fostering the reading habit n the young. 
Mr. Howard Phillips (Sh2ffield) declared: "let them read anything— 
even Enid Blyton—they will grow out of it and still read." Others 
thought this too sanguine 

Miss Butler (Herts Co.) convinced most of her group :hat the right 
line for libraries to take was to exclude rigidly the bad book: to define 
a level below which no vrovision is made. Libraries, she considered, 
were closely allied with 2ducation. To help in establishing standards 
it was suggested that the L.A. might make a statement on book provision 
policy. Only one voice was heard upholcing the view that librarians 
had not the right to impose standards on their readers, but a strong 
minority in another session insisted that the lighter books were worth- 
while because readers could be led on to better things. They exemplified 
this from personal exper»ence, but realised that this rewa-ding work is 
only possible in small li»raries with adequate staff—whece a personal 
bond of trust is set up between reader and librarian. 

To summarise: an interesting discussion, but incomclusive. But 
conclusions are hardly to be expected in two hours' informal debate on 
this subject. . 
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Reading For Information 
by K. R. McColvin 


The distinction between education and information, that the former 
is a long-term and the latter a short-term process was, in ithe light of the 
discussions, an acceptable one. The participants in the discussions soon 
settled down to an analysis of the different kinds of information seekers 
there are, or could be, bearing in mind that individuals could and would 
pass from one category to another not only at different times in their lives 
but possibly in the same day. One group did have some difficulty with 
a suggestion that reading for information purposes was an out-of-date 
process and that in the very near future (1964?) information would be | 
distributed by various close circuit television and sublimal communication 
media which would be so successful and universal that books would be 
read, if at all, only for pleasure! 

Information seekers were considered in three groups. Firstly, 
individuals as casual enquirers, seeking information which was needed 
accidentally or fortuitously, e.g., everybody attending the conference 
had, that morning, wanted to know where their meeting rooms were. 
This need was accidental. There were also individuals following lines of 
investigation in some subject, hobby or project, for purely personal 
reasons or motives. Also in this group is a heterogeneous collection of 
individuals who, working privately, or in industrial or scholastic sur- 
roundings but with a high degree of freedom, pursue studies which might 
allow one to refer to them as initiators; they are looking for something 
new. 

The second main group consists of people engaged in particular 
activities such as industry, business, librarianship, seeking information to 
enable them to deal with problems which have come up as part of their 
job. One member told of a local chemist who, wishing to send a pre- 
scription through the post, was unable to seal the bottle with seals he 
normally used as they were quickly dissolved by the contents. He was 
able to find a formula for a.seal from books in his local library. There 
are also people who are trying to discover how other people deal with 
problems. Librarians go in for this kind of information seeking rather 
more than most other people and are constantly writing to each other 
asking how they deal with defaulters, lunch-time queues, wick chairmen 
and the like. 

The last major group consists of research workers ranging from an 
assortment of individuals working on various jobs in one industrial 
firm or research establishment. to a team of workers engaged on some 
large project such as an inter-continental ballistic missile or a ground 
nut scheme. (This latter was an example of how lack of information . 
was the prime cause for the failure of a most worth-while project). 

Two important points emerged from this discussion on information 
seekers. One that they do not come only from the fields of science and 
technology, but also from the arts, particularly the history of the arts, 
social sciences such as demography, psychology, criminology, manage- 
ment, etc., and all aspects of history; and two, that all people have 
information needs and we must distinguish between what people want 
and what they need. 

The discussions next concerned themselves with the means and 
methods by which the reading habit for information could be fostered, 
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and this took the form of ciscussions under two headings, developmental 
and promotional In prepzring notes for the discussion of the develop- 
mental process, it had been thought that a stert would be made with the 
encouragement of information use in the earliest years of a child's school 
life. However, the members soon made it cear that this aspect of the 
development of the reading habit as distinct from reading for recrea- 
tional or strictly educational purposes, must start with the teachers 
themselves. Most members agreed that it would be more than desirable 
that instruction in the use of reference books and other sources was 
given in teachers’ training colleges, but it wes beyond doubt that most 
teachers were lacking in knowledge. Many were not fully nor even 
partially aware of the value of books and consequently were unwilling 
to give class time for instruction in the use of literature or for visits to 
the local library. Members complained that -hey were frequently inun- 
dated by classes of thirty or more children all wanting to know the same 
thing. With a little more trought on the part of the teacher, far greater 
use could be made of the -esources of the library on these occasions, 
and the children themselves would recognise that the library was able to 
help them. Miss Joan Butler made an impassioned plea for the project 
method of teaching. She po.nted out that the prcject method was suffer- 
ing because many teachers who were trained in the old ideas of formal 
teaching and those who had been inadequately trained or who had entered 
the profession when the need for teachers was so great that almost any- 
one was accepted, were unaole or unwilling to plan their instruction in 
the new manner. The present difficulties were the best reason for even 
greater and deeper co-opera-ion between librarians and teachers. Even 
when every school has its owa library with a qualified librarian or teacher 
librarian, the need will remain for encouraging children to consider the 
public library as a source of -nformation in their adult lives. 


It was stressed that it is most important that pupils in secondary 
schools of all kinds should receive proper instruction in the use of 
books as sources of informa-lon. What was required was a recognition 
that information is necessary in order to live and work satisfactorily, 
and that in a great many cases, the best and most accessible source is 
the printed medium. At many technical colleges and at a few senior 
schools, lectures on the use of reading materials are included in the 
curriculum. 


At undergraduate level it was absolutely essential that instruction 
be given in the use of materials, primarily because at this stage the 
student was having to exterd his studies beyond tuition on his own 
initiative. The ability of the student to pass examinations, and what is 
far more important, use his knowledge to best advantage in his post- 
graduate studies and working life would depend to a great extent on his 
ability to use the literature correctly. Several members reiterated the 
printed evidence of recent receding surveys that most students and many 
scientists were woefully unskilful in their use cf technical and scientific 
literature. Such is the extent and rapidity of growth of scientific 
literature and such ïs the variety of its presentation in the form of books, 
periodicals, reports, government documents, abstracts and handbooks, 
etc., that nothing but the most intensive instruction in its use will enable 
the worker to take advantage of scientific activitv already undertaken. 

The methods by which al people in their different categories could 
be made aware of the value of information and whence it could be 
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obtained were now considered. This could be called the promotional 
aspect. How can the reading habit for information be promoted? The 
first idea developed from the discussion on teachers and is the active 
encouragement for this work by the Ministry of Education. Much of 
the recent growth of technical college libraries has come from the 
stimulation of Ministry circulars and it was felt that the Ministry could 
encourage library instruction of the kind considered above by similar 
circulars and through school inspectors and local education authorities. 

In other ways also, the government could encourage and possibly 
sponsor courses in book use through its research establishments and 
through the various research organisations which are in receipt of govern- 
ment grants. Members pointed out that as a profession, we could make 
representations to the government on the matter and that as private 
citizens we could all try to obtain the active support of our Members of 
Parliament and of local councillors. 

More than once it was said that much of the success of any campaign 
to encourage the reading habit would depend on our ability as librarians 
to persuade both library and education authorities to develop it. The 
local authority possessed three main means of fostering the information 
habit in addition to the child education service. They are the rate-sup- 
ported library, the Further and Adult education service and the municipal 
information centre. It was generally agreed that the obvious source of 
information for the greatest number of ordinary people was the public 
library, but innumerable instances were cited of complete ignorance not 
only of the service which was available but of the library's very existence. 
It was considered that every public library should provide an information 
service and should participate in regional co-operative specialisation 
schemes for this purpose. 

Turning to technical colleges, one group had the advantage of 
hearing Mr. Jones describe the technical library service in operation in 
Hertfordshire. This plan found wide favour but a substantial minority 
considered that technical colleges were not public in a real sense and 
that there was a great need for technical libraries in all communities 
rather than two or three large collections in the county 

The question of whether there was need for both municipal informa- 
tion centres (or citizens’ advice bureaux) as well as a library information 
service was patently a thorny one. It was agreed that the former, 
although mostly concerned in giving advice directly, were in an excellent 
position in appropriate circumstances to recommend books- obtainable 
in the library as the source of the information required. The important 
matter was co-operation between the two services. 

The groups then went on to discuss advertising. As might be 
expected, there were diametrically opposite views: one side said, “ adver- 
tise, you have nothing to lose and all to gain”; the other side said that 
the public library service was so bad that to advertise would be absurd. 
After a lengthy discussion, it was generally agreed that the library profes- 
sion as a whole should advertise nationally but in modest terms— merci- 
fully they would have nothing to do with a suggestion that a poster might 
read, “ Peruse a bibliography daily.” 

Local advertising of information services found greater favour and 
there was solid approval for suggestions that posters giving the address 
and telephone number of the library or drawing attention to a particular 
service or publication such as Which or Shopper's Guide, should be 
displayed. Such posters could be designed by professional advertising 
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firms and distributed te subscribers who could overprint their address. 

Libraries should bi y space in local newspapers for advertisements, 
particularly for those directed to definite »ecple connected, for example, 
with local events and activities such as agricultural shows and exhibitions. 
Besides bulletins, brochures and booklists, more effort and money could 
be spent on directed postal advertising., 

From the printed word, members went on to discuss the spoken 
word, and most members were of the opinion that librarians needed to 
take every opportunity to speak about the library service. Only Aslib 
did anything effective ir. this field, but it wes hoped that the new L.A. 
Public Relations Officer would eventually be able to do something. Of 
course, all librarians should be their own P.R.O's. able and willing to 
discuss library facilities in public and in private. 

In writing this report I have tried to present a mainstream account. 
Everything said found at least one dissenter, but on the whole, most 
constructive suggestions found favour. I would like to conclude with 
three personal comments. Firstly, I was alazmed at a general tendency 
to refer to school libra-ians, special librarians, university librarians, in 
fact to all librarians other than public librarians as “they” and as the 
positive enemies of public librarianship. Surely we are all librarians 
performing different fuactions but for the same purpose. Secondly, 
there was a negative despondent attitude on the part of many members 
with regard to the future of public libraries. I have no doubt that public 
libraries have, and will always have, a vital rôle to play in the life of 
the community. Success will not be achieved if librarians are not con- 
fident of their ability to show their value. 

Finally, it was rather sad that very few members had read the 
recommended reading. If there is going to Ee a national library service 
to provide for, among others, scientists, every librarian should read 
Nigel Calder's pamphlet What they read and why (H.M.S.O., 1959). 


Reading For Education 
by F. N. Hegg 


. There was general azreement that Reading for Education should not 
be narrowly defined as oaly that reading which was directed and planned, 
with some special end in view, such as the »assing of an examination. 
Though this was obviously an important consideration, much reading, 
which was not directed or planned, did nevertheless educate informally. 
On this point a most interesting article by D. E. Gerard! was drawn to 
the attention of those present and is highly recommended: a special note 
should be made of the reading list suggested at its conclusion. 

Disciplined courses of study are becoming progressively more 
important as the “ Meritocracy” grows and no longer will rule of 
methods alone be accepted. Experience must be preceded by education 
and training. Now security and status will follow only after qualifi- 
cation. Thus it was agreed that directed reading was not only important 
but effective. 

The libraries’ part was considered fairly fully and though some 
mention was made of academic and special libraries, public libraries had 
by far the greatest number of representatives and speakers. 

Education, or the supply of books for education, was considered to 
be one of the public library's more important functions. Here, however, 
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there was some disagreement as to which books should be suggested. 
The supply of " textbooks " brought forth a number of interesting com- 
ments. More than one librarian thought the public library should not 
be expected to supply these as a service. Though that “type” of book 
would be selected as part of the general provision, it was considered that 
the student himself should buy the books he required continuously over 
long periods. The term “ textbook’ was not one on which there was 
full agreement, however, and some would have preferred the term not 
to be used to distinguish classes of books. What was a textbook for 
one may be general reading for another. 

The student's sources of supply, schools, university and college 
libraries, were mentioned, but it was appreciated that many of those 
studying, by night class or correspondence course, for example, had no 
way of obtaining the necessary books, other than by borrowing from the 
public library or buying. Students are notoriously impoverished and in 
any case they may have long lists of books to consult during their course, 
many of them expensive; thus the questions can they, should they, rely 
on the public library, were considered. 

The supply of media was also given consideration, visual and aural, 
such as films, slides, tapes, records. Many of these assist in education 
and their use is growing, indeed it has been suggested that if things 
progress sufficiently we will be able to spray the required "information" 
on their eyeballs! The place of Library Theatres and Cinemas received 
brief notice, as also did “rapid reading." 

The comments made on the selection and supply of material were 
controversial. “ Eighty per cent of what we supply is tripe and has no 
educational value whatsoever," was the statement made by one eminent 
member of the profession. Others disagreed, however. 

- Good selection was necessary and was carried out in many libraries. 
Truth, accuracy, comprehensive coverage should be striven for—Shef- 
field's list of Electronics was mentioned as an example of the sort of 
work the library should be doing. Here the question of priority of 
supply was raised. Should the material used in reading for education 
have priority? Priority over the ephemeral best seller for example? 
Mr. Haugh's excellent article on best seller pressure was mentioned at 
this point?. Most of those present would have given priority if it was 
possible to make distinctions. Some would have treated all demands 
equally regardless of the material demanded. “We should supply the 
public with what it demands, how can we judge and differentiate any- 
way?" This statement was quickly challenged and many called for a 
more dynamic approach, Mr. Leng's opening address being quoted: 
* We select; with our readers’ requirements in mind, no doubt, but with 
our own judgment of priorities and our own assessment of value... our 
duty [is] to direct his reading into effective channels, and measure our 
own efforts by the success which he thereby achieves.” 

Due to the difficulties of obtaining suitable trains home the three 
groups were not brought together for a final summing up of the topics 
under discussion. This, I thought, must have left most of those present 
with a feeling of ánti-climax, and I, personally, would wish a final meeting 
arranged at future conferences. 

1 D. E. Gerard, “ Who are our enemies," Library World, July and August- 
September issues, 1959. 

? W., S. Haugh. Besteller pressure and its influence on Public Library 
book selection. Library World, December, 1953, January, 1954. 
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Selling the Library 


The work of a Library Tutor ix a Technical College 
by Norman Burgess, 


Library Tutor, Bolton Technical College 


The growing recognition that the library has an active rôle to play 
in technical education has been emphasised by the issue of two circulars 
by the Ministry of Education. Not only are libraries in technical 
colleges urged to reach certain standards as regards the provision of 
accommodation, books and staff, but the use of the library is to be 
deliberately encouraged. It is in connection with this development that 
the library world has seen the appearance, within the recent past, of 
the Tutor-Librarian. The responsibilities attached to such posts are 
divided between library administration and the other work generally 
associated with librarianship in a commoaly accepted sense, and the work 
of teaching students how to use the resources of the college library, 
how to undertake rescarch work and how to appreciate the value of a 
knowledge of catalogning and classification, or organising and super- 
vising such work. 

These Tutor-Librarian posts have often been connected in some way 
with the gradual real:sation that training for a trade, for so long the 
be-all and end-all of technical education, has its limitations and that 
it 1s part, indeed an integral part, of technical education to broaden the 
outlook of students Ey an injection of liberal studies. The library is 
now considered an essential part of the liberal studies course and a 
laboratory of ideas. 

In the larger cclleges, such a sgread of work between librar 
administration on the one hand and tutorial work on the other, may 
possibly be detrimentzl to either aspect of the duties and a= one college 
a post of Library Tu-or has been created. leaving the librarian free to 
perform professional activities without their being encroached upon by 
so many teaching obligations. The Library Tutor's duties are shared 
between revealing the sources of techn.cal information to students and 
bringing the library irto an active part of the liberal studies programme. 

It will be appreciated, however, that the Library Tutor must be 
aware of, and kept abreast of developments in the library world and be 
in touch with the day-to-day routine work of the library in which much 
of his tutorial work :s done. This desirable contact may be preserved 
by performing regularly a number of tours of “normal library duty” 
during the week. 

As a generalisation it is possible to divide tbe students attending a 
technical college into four groups. Theze are full-time students ; students 
who attend “sandwich courses "—that is attend college full-time for a 
limited period and then return to industry for a similar period and 
receive after that a further period of education at college; part-time day 
release students, whc are released from industry for one day per week 
and finally students who for one reason or another only attend during 
the evening. 

It will be obvious that the organisation of classes for such different 
categories is complicated and that as Zar as library work is concerned, 
different schemes have to be put into operation, not only on account of 
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these administrative problems but also of the varying levels of students' 
abilities. The most intensive work would seem to be possible with the 
full-time students who may be expected to use the library for private 
study. in any case. To these an introductory talk has perhaps always 
seemed necessary, but with the general acceptance of the importance of 
the library a more comprehensive course must now be jintroduced. In 
those courses where liberal studies have been included in the syllabus 
it becomes possible to illustrate to students the value of a library and 
of the ability to find out information, and this will ultimately be of use 
to them not only in connection with their immediate studies but also in 
connection with any other particular interests that they may have. 

The arrangement of books, the catalogue, the importance of 
periodical literature suggest themselves as necessary topics for a course 
of instruction on the use of the library. The ability to use all forms of 
printed material, the ability to select and assess the value of such 
material—these are necessary qualities of a technician. A course of 
library instruction must take these factors into account and practical 
application of these techniques must be made by specific bibliographical 
assignments or by longer term projects. These projects may be technical, 
carried out in close conjunction with the appropriate department, or 
general, undertaken as part of the liberal studies programme. In either 
case it is desirable that the student should have some say in the subject 
allotted to him. 

For the sandwich course student a similar plan is possible. To some 
extent the students on this type of course and more especially the full- 
time students may have had some acquaintance with books at some 
stage of their education, and with careful handling the students can at 
the technical college be given further training. 

The craft student studying part-time, released by his, employers for 
a day each week to attend classes, has often had no formal introduction 
to, or even close contact’ with books. Often he may see no necessity 
for, nor does he realise the importance of books. He is content to pass 
his examinations on the lecture notes or at the most on one textbook. 

The tradition of attending night school on a given number of nights 
a week during which no time is available for anything outside the strict 
limits of the examination requirements or anything not strictly concerned 
with training for an occupation has unfortunately overflowed into post- 
war day release developments. The student looks askance at anything 
which does not strike him as being immediately useful. To try to intro- 
'duce social studies which are now a requirement of craft courses, may 
seem an ungrateful task. A somewhat questioning attitude on the part 
of the student combined with a natural apathy as far as books are con- 
cerned, makes an entirely different approach necessary. 

The immense emphasis placed on technical education to- day has 
caused an expansion in numbers attending courses and these numbers 
outstrip suitable accommodation. Consequently it may not be possible 
to make all students as aware of the college library's resources as would 
be desirable. The day release students may only attend the main college 
for a small proportion of their time and consequently have little oppor- 
tunity to visit the library. The actual library itself may be a limiting 
factor upon the type of work which may be carried out. In the science 
laboratory it is possible to reserve specific items of equipment fur 2 
specific experiment. Libraries have a tradition of putting material 
available for all readers and for all enquiries without delay. ‘he actual 
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work of instruction in a library may form < not inconsiderable distur- 
bance for the individual reader without considering the activity attached 
to a class who are searching for project macerial It seems that to be 
effective, duplicate material must be available in special tutorial rooms so 
that the students receiving instruction and the individual readers can . 
each progress without inter-upting each other. 

What can be offered to the craft student who may not be able to 
have a full course in library use? The library tutor's connection with 
liberal studies is here an important factor. He may organise book talks, 
perhaps a series of suggestions for reading with extracts from books 
likely to prove of general interest. With the increase in the number of 
paper-backs, the work may become easier, as the paper-back may be 
the only type of book with which this student i acquainted. The popular 
misconception of the function of libraries may be combatted by a series 
of talks on the purposes of libraries and the value of information services. 

Much of the work carred out in the Hbrary tends to be of an 
individual nature and in order to ensure a sufficient spread of material 
the students are given individual projects. This working “ on one's own” 
is often strange to the student, especially in a society that is becoming 
more gregarious with mass media of entertainment. Such individual 
work may prove a valuable corrective and discipline. 

Unlike the public librarian who awaits eaquiries from, readers, the 
tutor librarians and the library tutor in a technical college have the 
opportunity to perform “missionary” work in a very active capacity. 
There will come a time when this policy will bear full fruit. Together 
with the increasing influence of the work cf children's libraries and 
collections of books at school, the technical college will be able to provide 
a solid foundation for future generations and ultimately the public 
library must feel the effects of a groundirg in library knowledge 
possessed by young people in ever-increasing numbers. 
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Professionalism and. Counter Duty 
by Joyce M. Appleby 
Essex County Library 


t 


There has been much discussion in recent years of dividing library 
staff into professional and non-professional. I would suggest it would 
be much more useful and feasible to divide it into clerical and profes- 
sional, the clerical staff being much in the minority, but having its own 
hierarchy. 

Each fair-sized library system should have a few clerks, whose job 
it would be to write tickets and overdues, fill up statistics, daily, weekly, 
and monthly, and do straightforward filing, reproduction of lists, and 
catalogue cards. If they wished to rise, their aim should be to become 
secretary to the chief librarian, or in a large system, to one or two 
principal officers. The secretarial work of a chief js considerable, and 
would be better done by non-library personnel. 

The handling of books and contacts with readers should be jealouely 
reserved for professional staff. The despised counter duty, done whole- 
heartedly and efficiently, is one of the most skilled and satisfying in 
library work ; presented to junior staff as an honour rather than a dis- 
grace, it is the best basis of training. 

Here one is simultaneously performing the two true aims of librarian- 
ship, handling books and dealing with people. No book that comes into 
one's hands should be handled indifferently. With practice, one should 
automatically note worn charge-cards, full date labels, any damage 
recently done, whether a book is obviously ready for binding or discard, 
any discrepancies between pocket and book cards. As one closes it one 
may notice an attractive cover and think it may be useful in a display, 
or a title which might satisfy a recent query or request. If any book or 
piece of print fascinates one, all this is automatic and almost instantaneous. 
Meanwhile, there is the ticket which may require renewal, be a duplicate 
being used with an original, be out-of-date and need renewing, or the 
reader may report a change of address. 

When dealing with the public, undue familiarity and long, intimate . 
chats on non-library matters are not to be recommended. A gracious 
and easy manner is most important, together with the courage, quietly 
and firmly, and absolutely impartially, to administer the rules. "These 
should be as few as possible, but exception should never be made without 
very good reasons. The idea of using your own judgment nearly always 
works out that any people who make themselves sufficiently disagreeable 
get a large number of privileges, denied the polite, amiable and reasonable. 

Books should never be put aside for anyone. It is most important 
to be able to look anyone in the eye and say, “every book is placed on 
the shelves as it comes in, unless there are written requests for it." 

Readers also have to be soothed over delayed requests, have tangles 
with their tickets cleared up, and simple queries answered. When the 
library is busy, a good “counter hand” has to be capable of the auto- 
matic movements of charging and discharging while noticing books and 
tickets, making polite, brief remarks, observing two children having a 
fight in the corner, asking an agitated lady to remove her Great Dane, 
and explaining to a beetle-browed student why it is impossible to get his 
request by to-morrow. . ; 
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When the library is slack, there is the opportunity to shelve books 
and tidy books on the shelves. Done intelligently and alertly it is a 
continual education in literature in general and the librarv's stock in 
particular, and helps with tke study of classification. 

As the assistant grows more senior and studies the various techniques 
of his profession, perhaps acting as readers' adviser, he will remember 
the reading public because he has got to know it thoroughly, and as a 
chief, trying to keep in touch with it through publicity methods, and 
extension activities, he will -ecognise the counter duty for what it should 
be—the basis and apex of litrarianship. 
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The Interviews of Henry Clayhew 
(concluded) 


Ex-library assistant HENRY CLAYHEW had spent a busy morning in the 
heart of London earning hs daily bread as an underwear salesman. At 
mid-day he began to search for a good menu backed by a cellar intended 
for the cultivated palate. | 

He made for the Wes! End, but in avoiding the traffic jam took a 
wrong turning and found nimself in Bloomsbury. Resigning hope, he 
put greed to one side and lunched at Chaucer House. Thus it was he 


chanced to meet:— 
5. THE L.A, OFFICIAL. 


Happy here? Very happy. 
Do you want to go back te Librarianship as it is practised? 

Well, once you are at 'Chaucer House you cannot persuade anybody 
that you know anything about Librarianship! But seriously it is fascin- 
ating to be at the heart of things. 

There are often complaints about the Chaucer House attitude. 

I know members ofter. point an accusing finger and claim that we 
are too rigid in our interpretation of the rules. But yow make the rules, 
you know, not us. Take the case of National Servicemen; they have 
been charged L.A. fees acccrding to their rate of pay. The Council never 
introduced a special rate similar to that for Library School Students, yet 
it could have done so had t wished. But the Council—that is the mem- 
bers themselves—refused time and again; even she A.A.L. couldn't shift 
them! 

Of course it’s not alweys Council’s fault, especially in the matter of 
details. When the Secretary’s post was advertised, candidates were 
expected to supply a fantastic number of copies of their application 
simply because the L.A. didn’t possess reasonable photocopying equip- 
ment. 

What about the high table at Chaucer House? 

Oh! You mean the on2 with the nice white table cloth. Well, confi- 
dentially, that's the only wzy to tell us from tbe common herd. Seriously 
though, anybody can sit at the "high table" if they wish. The brasher 
young assistants try it now ard again, but they wilt when asked for con- 
structive suggestions. The management problems laid bare in the discus- 
sion never have easy solutions, 

Some people claim that you are unsympatkhetiz towards the ordinary 
member. 

I suppose that you mean those below the status of Chief Librarian. 
This is probably because Chiefs have more opportunities to visit Chaucer 
House; they also have greater need of the services that we provide. 
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But take our point of view; there was an assistant living and working 
in a remote country district. He wrote asking if he could take his next 
examination locally. The appropriate arrangements were made which 
cost the Association rather more than the fee paid. I suppose if we had 
refused he would have stung his employers for an expense account trip 
to the nearest large town which is one of our examination centres. 


Clayhew slunk quietly away, and took a long journey on a slow train 
where he chanced to meet :— 


6. THE READER. 


Well, take the Library 1 go to now. It’s a sort of County Library, 
only I go to the local branch library. If I want to see the catalogue it is 
at the H.Q., which is twenty miles away, and quite a considerable bus 
fare. A list of additions to the branch is pinned up, but you have to 
lean over the counter to read it, and this can be embarrassing especially 
as the assistant is rather pretty and I am rather short-sighted. 

What about the service? 

Well, it sometimes leaves a little to be desired. For example, there 
was the day when, feeling rather daring, I faced the assistant and asked 
for Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. Having no catalogue to consult, she stopped, 
pondered, and then waved a finger vaguely in the air, and following its 
direction I found a shelf of Greek drama under the label Local Collec- 
tion. | must admit that if it had not been for the assistant I would never 
have found the book on my own, but nonetheless, I stil] had a feeling 
that something was wrong somewhere, 

I also have the impression that the stock is not properly cared for. 
At any time there can be found two copies of How to join the Civil Air 
Guard on the shelf. This worthy group disbanded about twenty years 
ago just in time for its members to join the Battle of Britain. 

Not all is bad though; due to the poor communications in the 
County, it isn't always possible for readers to get to the library, so no 
fines are charged. 

And one thing that gives me joy, it is to see the small boys thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves swarming up the seven foot tall book stacks 
in the Children's Corner. B for Blyton is, of course, right at the top. 
lt sounds as though you are not too happy about the administration of 

your local library service. 

Too true, but I think somebody, somewhere, could send one or two 
advisers to offer tlie local librarian some help. Surely some money is 
available to help subsidise small authorities and enable them to indulge 
in a mild reorganisation for the benefit of the public. 

Exit Clayhew, thinking. 


L. S. Francis, Assistant Information Officer, Dounreay 
Experimental Reactor Establishment. 
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Correspondence 


Book Selection in Practice 


Much is said at library scaools and much hes appeared in tie professional 
press upon theoretical book selection and stock control. Present day 
practical book selection and stock control as should be carried out all 
over the country seem ‘forbidden subjects. The occasional grandiose 
scheme is reported upon, but hundreds of other less spectacular schemes 
come to light only in the gloom of pre-interview discussions or library 
school classrooms. Most public librarians occasionally refer to their 
prime concern as being that of book selection, the implication being 
that many librarians devote too much of their time to what should be 
regarded as ancillary activities. 

Present day co-operative schemes of lending (undeniably of value 
and obviously indispensable to our public library system) have led to a 
general lowering of the standards of book selection in many libraries. 
Reliance upon the regional inter-library systems tends to ustrp any sincere 
attempt at sclf-reliance. 

Can you persuade librarians from various systems to write to the 
Assistant Librarian describing their particular methods of Dook selection 
and stock control? 

Hues P. Stark, Worthing Fublic Library. 


We agree with Mr. Stark on the value of a knowledge of practical 
book seelction schemes, ard will be pleased 10 hear from librarians on the 
subject.—Ep. 


The University Assistant 


Mr. Hope’s plea for the foundation of a unioa of chartered Itbrarians (April 
Assistant) should be suppcrted in particular »y those universicy ard special 
librarians who have experieaced the attitude that an applicaticn to attend a 
conference on librarianship s simply another try-on for a day off, and should 
. be viewed with the gravest suspicion by the authorities. 

It is pleasant to hear that university library conditions terd to improve; 
although for some of us they are not improving quickly enough. Some of the 
more lately founded northern universities are no doubt fortunate in having 
modern-minded authorities wao delight in knowing taat every assistant is familiar 
with the members of the local L.A. Committee, calls the secretary by his Christian 
name, and can recite by rote whole chunks of the A.A. cataloguirg rules; but to 
refuse to believe that others are less lucky partekes of the nature of the three 
little monkeys. 

l know three, and have heard of several otker, university lib-aries in which 
any time spent at courses, conferences, or even half-day regional branch meet- 
ings, must be taken out of ennual leave; no assistance is made to juniors who 
wish to study for exams.; they are not helped to meet the cost of evening classes, 
or given time off to study; and the library in each case has ro professional 
textbooks of its own. 

Senior staff members have long ago given up asking for leave, grants, or 
provision for professional s:udy or literature in these libraries, in the sure 
knowledge that it wil be refused. Recently z refund of the train fare to 
London, for an Aslib exhibiion, was collected only with great difficulty by a 
chief librarian of my acquairtance. J understand that in future he is going to 
pay his own expenses, feeling that he can thereby add a visit to th» Folies to the 
bill, without injuring his conscience too much. 

DAPHNE R. COKE, Department cf Forestry, Oxfcrd University. 
. 
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Roberts and the W.E.A. 


aj 
At the Workers’ Educational Association’s national Conference, held in 
Brighton over the week-end 26—27 March, 1960, Mr, Berryman had the 
task of presenting the Roberts Committee's Report in three minutes— 
and he did it. He was proposing a resolution in the name of the Library 
Association (which is affiliated to the W.E.A.) that the Roberts Report 
be welcomed and "speedy action, both legislative and administrative, 
should be taken to give effect to the Committee's recommendations." 
The Conference, under the Chairmanship of Professor Asa Briggs, 
was due to end at noon on the Sunday. A very busy morning was 
arranged that included fraternal greetings from various bodies, including 
the T.U.C. and the National Union of Teachers; and a number of resolu- 
tions, including some on education for Trade Unionists, produced lengthy 
debates. When the L.A. motion was reached, debate was rather frowned 
upon in an attempt to get through the agenda, and in fact none followed 
Mr. Berryman's masterly presentation, which included the reasons for the 
Roberts Committee's existence, e.g., that there had been no legislation 
since 1919; that Public Library standards vary so enormously; that too 
many librarians have too few books and buildings that are a disgrace. 
He quoted from the section of the report that relates to Adult Education 
and, after formal seconding by a representative of the Western District 
of the W.E.A., the motion, which was a composite one replacing three 
on the preliminary agenda, was carried. This was to be expected as the 
previous W.E.A. Conference (Harrogate, 1958) had agreed to the evidence 
which the W.E.A. had submitted to the Roberts Committee, and parts 
of which that committee had apparently accepted. 
During the earlier part of the Conference, from the point of view of 
a public librarian, there had been a number of interesting speeches. There 
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had been a summary of the 1951 Census sample on the age at which 
people left school, showimg that a sizeable proportion of all classes of 
society left at or before 15. One speaker asked “ Should the salaries of 
those who train children's minds be so mucà lower than those who look 
after their teeth?" i 

But more specifically in our field was a composite resolution urging 
the needs of new towns ' ... to urge the provision of attractive centres 
suitable for adult education in these new communities...” From the 
debate it seems that the a:tractive centres in these New Towns are almost 
entirely shopping centres. Does this mean that Public Libraries have 
again missed a fine chance? 
FREDERICK. J. MESSAGE, Erith Public Library. 
Bibliographical note 
Any library that filed the W.E.A.’s Journal Highway might be interested to know 
that after continuous publication since 1908, it was ‘ suspended " with the issue 
for April, 1959. Since then there have been two issues of a new publication 
called W.E.A. News, priced threepence, but circulated without charge to W.E.A. 


members and class student: through the machinery of its District Offices and 
local branches. No. 1 was dated December, 1559, and No. 2, Marck, 1960. 


Talking Points 


The Institution of Prcfessional Civil Servants recently announced pay 
increases of up to £250 fcr librarians and information officers. Grade I now 
has a maximum of £2,200, end Grade 4 of £1,1C0. What really makes the mouths 
of their public librarian coLeagues water is the fac: that the increases were back- 
dated to October Ist, 1958 — Nalgo, please notz. 


Since our February editorial advocated more publicity for older 
books, we have received several excellent examples of this kind of book- 
list. Two very good lists, one on Classic and one on Contemporary 
fiction, have emanated from Willesden, and Camberweu’s Vintage 
Volumes contains over 200 titles which, says the introduction, “are, in 
general, not quite so old, or so outstanding, as to be household classics 
or standard works for the student, but most of them have been widely 
read or well reviewed in the past and are still of enduring interest and 
readability.” In addition more library bulletins seem to be including 
features such as short accounts of the works of individual authors along- 
side the new books list—or perhaps it is merely that since we com- 
plained of the lack of such.activity we heve been more sensitive to that 
which is taking place. ln any case ther2 is room for more. 


Plastic Bags for readers to take their books home in are being pro- 
vided by Wimbledon Public Library. Besides its obvious protective 
. quality, the plastic bag, which is printed with the legend “ For the pro- 
tection of books from Wimbledon Public Libraries " is undoubtedly good 
publicity. By allowing other Corporation Department and similar 
bodies to share the publicity, the cost of the bags (lid. each, including 
printing) can be sharec or even passed on. “Ideally,” writes the Bor- 
ough Librarian, “it is hoped that borrowers will adopt the habit of 
returning their books <o the library using the same bag. Inevitably a 
certain number will be used to protect nor-bibliographic material such 
as sandwiches and knitiing, but even in this case we feel there is a 
definite publicity value.” : 
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Reviews 


Corbett, E. V., Public Library finance and accountancy. Library 
Association, 1960. 24s. (18s. to members). 


Mr. E. V. Corbett, having written an excellent book for students, 
Án "introduction to public librarianship, and a manual for practising 
librarians, Photo-charging, has now succeeded in serving both classes of 
readers with one book. If, because of this, his book lacks the clarity 
of Duncan Gray's much smaller and now out-of-date Public library 
finance, Mr. Corbett's emphasis on the continuous relationship between 
finance and practical matters of organisation and administration is a 
sounder approach to the subject. 


To quote directly from the jacket (for how irritating are those 
reviews made up of scarcely paraphrased publicity materia: “the 
volume deals with every aspect of the subject, including rates and rating; 
the library estimates as an instrument of policy, their preparation and 
submission; financial control; audit; purchasing; order methods and 
accounting: loans; cost accounting; O & M investigations; library income 
and petty cash accounts; insurance; and library standards.” 


Much of the ground which Mr. Corbett explores must be terra 
incognita to all but Chief and Deputy Librarians and his “to a younger 
librarian " approach is nowhere more effective than in the two chapters 
on estimates which, because of their arrangement, require and will repay 
careful study. In these chapters a comment could have been made on 
the effect on the estimates of the heavy loan charges which are the 
result of capital expenditure, in spite of the introduction of consolidated 
loans funds by many authorities. 

Cost accounting has received little attention from librarians and 
linked with O & M forms one of the most stimulating chapters in the 
book, with brief examples drawn from the study of heating, floor main- 
tenance, charging systems and hours of opening. In a very full survey 
of local authorities! insurance liabilities, there is no mention of the sug- 
gestion of the National Joint Council that they should review the 
arrangements for the insurance of officers against injury, especially those 
whose duties bring them into close contact with the public. This has 
obvious relevance to library staffs. The final chapter on BIA 
standards is critical of the Roberts Committee recommendations, and 
indeed of the use of any standards as an argument for persuading an 
authority to improve its services: much more can be achieved by the 
co-operation of the Librarian and an enthusiastic Chairman. 

Mr. Corbett's style tends towards the conversational, and some 
readers might notice interpolations which could date the book, as, for 
example, in the section on reservations when he writes "there are 
libraries which charge as much as sixpence" (reviewer's italics). The 
chapter on insurance is a model, containing within its opening para- 
graphs an outline of what is to follow. This could have been extended 
with advantage to the chapters on estimates which, because of their 
arrangement, contain some repetition, 

This is a valuable book: both an essential text for the examination 
candidate at Registration and Final level and a desk-side manual for the 
librarian who has to deal with the compilation of estimates and exert 
financial control. 

F. D. Cors. 
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Lewis, P. R. The Literature of the social sciences. Library Association, 
1960. 28s. (21s. to members). 


It is notorious that the social sciences are still, bibliographically speaking, largely 
uncharted. Mr. Lewis calls his book “an introductory survey and guide," and 
in the preface states that he started the book as a guide for Finals students, but 
“a gradual realisation that so little guidance existed led me to broaden the 
scope of the project to provide some clarification, at an introductory level, for 
all those others whose work brings them into contact with the social sciences.” 
This broadening, with the resultant inclusion of many small sub-divisions, must 
have had its effect on the nature of the book: inevitably it has become some- 
thing of a select bibliography. Some of the features looked for in a guide are 
missing, and the needs of the student of librarianship are not wholly met. 

But first, what does the book do? Here at last is a study of the major 
sources of information in economics, economic history and conditions of Great 
Britain and other countries, statistics (excluding theory), commerce and industry 
(including market research and business management), political science and public 
administration, law, international affairs, sociology and social services. 

Jt may be asked whether anyone will need such a guide. Are there in fact 
any students or research workers in the social sciences as a whole? Perhaps not. 
Nevertheless these subjects are interrelated and have, to a large extent, a basic 
methodology. For example, a student of any must have some knowledge of 
statistics; a student of business, some knowledge of law; a student of commerce, 
some knowledge of economics. This guide, whilst never giving sufficient detail on 
any one of these topics to satisfy the specialist—subject or bibliographical—in 
that topic, will be of use to the specialist in his need for information on peri- 
pheral subjects. So far as practising librarians are concerned, particularly librarians 
of genera] or commercial libraries, the whole conspectus will prove invaluable. 
Spot checks of individual sections of the book suggest that items are, as is to be 
expected, well chosen. "The sections on the social sciences in general, on govern- 
ment publications, on international and national official statistics, directories, law 
and international organisations are particularly worthy of note by librarians gener- 
ally and by students of librarianship whether or not they are making a special 
literature study in the social sciences. For whilst these are covered in various 
textbooks, this book has the advantage of being up to date (c. Feb. 1959), of 
relating the material to the broader subject (there are many cross references) and 
of presenting the information clearly and concisely, avoiding some of the less 
useful arrangements sometimes found elsewhere, e.g. the unreal distinction 
between Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary Papers. 

The author is at the Board of Trade Library and his book is a mine of infor- 
mation such as could be collected with ease only by day to day contact with the 
subject over a mumber of years. There are, for example, many references to 
* concealed " information, i.e. bibliographies and articles in books and periodicals, 
and his selective listing of periodicals and outside sources of information is of 
great value. 

On the whole. the book seems to be weighted in favour of the practising 
librarian stocking his shelves or the specialist wanting the occasional marginal 
information rather than the user of the material or the student of librarianship. 
'These latter need, even more than a selection of major items, a methodology: 
they particularly need to know how types of materials are used in the subject, 
how they are interrelated, the pattern of the subject itself. Although the notes 
in this book are, where given, succinct, and although extremely useful paragraphs 
on classification and indexing, book selection, libraries and documentation centres 
and co-operation are provided under many sections, it is, I think, fair criticism to 
say that these particular needs are less well catered for. 

In the first place, description of items is much reduced. Sufficient detail to 
distinguish the book is given (author, title, date and, with stated exceptions, place 
and publishers) though background may be omitted. More important than this, 
however, is the fact that although the guide is wrtiten in narrative style, many 
of the paragraphs inevitably become lists of material with little commentary. 
Unfortunately, this is almost consistently true of the lists of periodicals. 
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secondly, demonstration on the subject pattern has been somewhat neglected. 
Definitions might have been more liberally supplied. This is especially desirable 
where good published dictionaries are lacking cr where terms are frequently used 
with different meanings. Even the specialist may need help here; librarians cer- 
tainly do. It is one of the student librarian's biggest problems, not only in 
Assistance to Readers, but .n Classification and Cataloguing. When it is remem- 
bered that even terms like '' vital statistics " ave apt to be misunderstood, it is 
sad to find, presumably for the sake of brevity, some definitions couched in quite 
sepcialised language—for example, “ input-output analysis.” 

Relationships between subjects may be shown partly by comparative defini- 
tion, partly by tabulation and partly by references to scattered elemeats and by 
indexing. The sections are carefully grouped and are generally well cross- 
referenced. The sections on classification and cataloguing are also useful from 
this viewpoint. Unfortunately the book has no subject index and even good 
references and a lengthy table of contents cannot adequately make up for this. 

Thirdly, and this is perhaps the most importent point, the bibliographical 
pattern is treated sketchily. The distinctions between the various types of biblio- 
graphy, and the particular uses of each in relation to the other, are not always 
emphasised. 

There are no examples of literature searches—one of the best methods of 
bringing the bibliographical structure to life. This is perhaps tbe most disap- 
pointing feature of the book because undoubtedly the author's background makes 
him ideally placed to supply such information. 

Limitations on the size o€ the book were no doubt imposed. Space for some 
of these features could then have been made only by omission. It might have 
been better to have omitted for this purpose some of the relatively small subjects 
(e.g. automation, co-operation, location of industry), found under the heading 
* Economic history of G.B.” Many of these will nct be needed by the majority 
of students of L.A. examinations. In any case, they can have but summary treat- 
ment here, inadequate even for the student making cne of them tke subject of a 
literature study. These parts could then have Zuller treatment in the further 
special surveys that Mr. Lewiz envisages. 

Certainly he has laid the foundations for such effort and future works must 
benefit greatly from this one. One looks forward to a series of gvides with this 
as the cornerstone: guides to the literature of statistics, government publications, 
and special subjects. But he has done much more than lay foundations. This is 
a most important work in its own right. 

It may be that certain drewkacks have been unduly stressed here. Students 
of Registration (especially those making literature studies in the social sciences 
for Group B or those taking Group D—Literature of Social and Political Ideas) 
and students of Finals, Part Cne or Part Three (c! must use this book and may 
well buy it. It is attractively produced and at 21s. remarkably cheap. And it 
deserves to go into further edicions. 


C. D. NEEDHAM, Lecturer, Dept. of Liorarianship, N.W. Polytechnic. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


The Presidential Address to the A.A.L. 
of A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 


Like so many others, I first became aware of the A.A.L. through 
its correspondence courses, during which I began to use—and need I 
add, to buy—its publications; I attended Divisional meetings, at first 
out of curiosity, later with real interest and a sense of pleasurable antici- 
pation. And I also began to recognise as a friend, though sometimes a 
tiresome one, the little yellow periodical, then called the Library Assistant, 
which arrived then in alternate months—not one to each member, but 
one or two to be passed round among the staff. 

Such was my introduction to librarianship, through the A.A.L. It 
was an exciting new world which I might never have entered had I not 
been encouraged to look beyond the four walls of my own library. The 
Library Association's examination syllabus demanded this effort, but it 
was the A.A.L. which converted an outsider, battering away at the L.A. 
examinations, to an insider, already a member of a friendly profession 
in everything but qualifications, with all the addition of confidence which 
that different point of view can give. 

Among advantages which the A.A.L. offers to the young assistant is 
the opportunity for forming professional friendships. The early aim 
referred to by Mr. Berwick Sayers in the Golden Jubilee issue of the 
Assistant Librarian in 1955, that every assistant should have a friend in 
every library, has become so very nearly true in my own case that I am 
inclined to rate it among the greatest of all. Then, in paying this personal 
tribute, Í must mention opportunity for self-expression. I «an well 
remember being far too tongue-tied to stand up and make any contribu- 
tion to the discussion in the early meetings which I attended. That kind 
of nervousness never leaves some of us, but at least in the A.A.L. we 
have plenty of opportunities for practice in controlling it. It doesn't 
matter very much if we say something which afterwards seems to have 
been ill-considered. We shall probably be put right on the spot anyway, 
and therein lies half the pleasure and half the profit in our discussions. 
Much the same can be said of our arguments in print, in the pages of 
our monthly journal. We are as much concerned with fashioning our own 
thoughts and opinions as with making any important contribution to the 
literature of librarianship. If you want to enjoy your librarianship and 
make the most of your membership of the A.A.L., don’t just sit back 
quietly, dozily, reading with half an eye and with half your mind, the 
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contributions of others. Half-baked you may think them, but get in there 
and say so, and give ycurself some exercise at the same time. 

Librarianship is very much a matter of personal contacts; we must 
be able to talk clearlr, without self-consciousness, to readers, to our 
colleagues both senior and junior, and ia due course to libraries com- 
mittees and to meetings of local societies. ‘We must be able to marshal 
our thoughts on professional matters on paper, for the benefit of examiners 
and, one day, of the members of those same committees. To the fortunate 
few this sort of thing ccmes naturally, for the rest of us, there is no better 
training ground than that provided by the A.A.L. 

Many consideratiors prompt us to serve the A.A.L. and its Divisions 
as committee members, as officers, as correspondence course tutors, or 
as A.A.L. representatives in our own libraries. A common reason is 
that we happen to find ourselves in the rizht place at the right time and 
get gently persuaded. «A far better one is that after some experience of 
A.A.L. activities, after perhaps seeing the sort of people who are at 
present managing affairz, many members begin naturally to think that 
they themselves could make a better job o2 it. But coupled with all this, 
there goes a sense of indebtedness; a feeling that having experienced 
the benefits of correspondence courses, we should in our turn serve a term 
as tutors, however smak the financial reward may be; a feeling that, 
having appreciated the work of the A.A.L. in its Divisional meetings and 
other activities, we showld lend a hand .n due course in the usually 
thankless task of organizing them for the benefit of others. And it is, 
I believe, a common experience that the more we seek to repay our debts 
to such an organization as the A.A.L., the greater those debts in fact 
become. The work of & correspondence course tutor, drudgery though 
it sometimes seems, can be infinitely rewarding in its own way, in the — 
contacts it provides witb students throughout the country and indeed 
throughout the world. "When we enter tke fascinating world of com- 
mittees and councils, ultimately perhaps taking on one of the responsible 
offices, we learn to develcp a whole new range of interests and activities, 
and obtain a valuable view behind the scenes of professional planning. 

It is little wonder, then, that the A.A.L. is one of those edmirable 
institutions which are able to enlist the loyalty and affection of their 
members, most of whom. retain their intersst and sympathy long after 
their active membership has ceased. 

Origins 

I can recall many presidential addresses which have traced the history 
of our association in varyiag detail; I want to glance at that history again, 
but from a particular point of view, and with a particular object. How 
has it come about that the A.A.L. in 1950 provides just those opportunities 
and facilities which I have discussed? To answer that question we must 
look back to the circumstances in which the Library Assistants’ Associ- 
ation was founded, and $o the surprisingly small changes which have 
taken place since then. 

The cant phrase used to define the objects of our founders was “ to 
promote the social, intellectual and professional interests of members." 
In more concrete. terms, this meant providing facilities and encouragement 
for library assistants wishing to sit for the examinations of the L.A., 
campaigning for improved salaries and working conditions, and seeking 
at all times to improve the efficiency of the library service. At that time 
there were no. organised classes for studerts, and classes the L.A.A. 
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proceeded to organise. “The general idea,” said the first annual report, 
“is to hold a class at 9.30 p.m. on some day other than Wednesday, at 
which time, with a little exertion, the majority of assistants could attend 
if they wished." Remember that in those days we were essentially a 
metropolitan association. A library for students of librarianship was 
also inaugurated during this first year and in due course the association 
set about filling the gaps in that library by publishing its own textbooks. 


A programme of meetings was arranged, at first fortnightly, then 
monthly, and the merits of discussion, “the comparison of ideas" and 
" the exchange of experiences " were warmly urged. “ We desire to learn 
from one another, rather than to teach," wrote George Roebuck, our 
Honorary Secretary, in 1906, and as I have suggested this still remains a 
primary function of our journal and our meetings, not least of our 
Annual Weekend Conference. In that same paper (you will find it 
reprinted in the Assistant of April, 1955), Roebuck glanced at the 
changes already achieved. 


“We were instituted," he said, “at the period when the movement 
for a better class of library worker began to take shape. Fifteen years 
ago, assistantship was not as we find it to-day; . . . in many cases the 
work was not carried out with aim, it was an easy livelihood, and as 
such had its attractions. The men were but poorly paid, but perhaps 
they were paid as much as they were worth. They knew few, if any 
of their craft; they seldom aspired to promotion outside their own 
library. They had no system of practical instruction and few technical 
manuals were in existence, such as were, being often unknown." Into this 
world was born the L.A.’s first rudimentary examination syllabus, 
which for all its shortcomings, acknowledges Roebuck, " brought the 
urgency of qualification home to the assistants; there was an awakening 
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to the fact that librarianship meant a life spent in the acquisition of 
knowledge and in that awakening the begirnings of real assistantship 
are to be noted. Almos: at once the L.A.A. was founded. Its initiators 
were men in advanced posts in metropolitan libraries, who realised the 
conditions of things and determined to work up some meaas of co-opera- 
tion amongst library workers for mutual assistance." 

From our longer perspective we can see that the "urgency of 
qualification " was not really brought home to assistants until the N.J.C. 
Scheme of Conditions of Service of 1945. We may regret the insistence 
upon “assistantship” instead of “librarianship” in the sense in which 
we now use the word; but we can see that there has been no change in 
the basic A.A.L. policy from 1895 to tbe present day. Most of the 
facilities which we now enjoy were already present or fcreshadowed in 
1895. The meetings, the classes (now represented by revision schools, 
and by the corresponderce courses for which we assumed responsibility 
in 1929), the library (now merged with that of the L.A. at Chaucer House), 
the journal, above all the insistence upon self-help through co-operation, 
and the deep sense of responsibility, implied in the cften expressed 
assumption that the business of the L.A.A. was to improve the efficiency 
of the library service. Salaries, status and qualifications were seen only 
as a means to this all-important end. Our own publications, including 
an important series of reports on welfare and working conditions in 
municipal libraries, lay in the future, as did the development of our 
existing system of divisions. 


Relations with the L. A. 


Interwoven with the history of steady progress within the A.A.L. (as 
we became in 1922) is another story—that of our relations with the Library 
Association; at first two independent bodies, but linked together after the 
affiliation of 1929 in an uneasy step-mother, step-daughter relationship. 
We have been drawn tcgether by our fundamentally common purpose, 
the improvement of library services; we hzve sometimes been driven 
apart by the conflicts which inevitably develop when two independent 
bodies, one tending to 5e old and staid, one tending to be young and 
iconoclastic, find themselves sharing the same roof. But difficult as it 
has sometimes been to kive together, we have always kncwn that it was 
in the best interests of the profession that we should do so. There has 
never been a time wher. there were not within the Library Association 
individual members who wished us well; there has never been a time 
when the angry young men of this younger association have been other 
than constructively critical of the L.A., though the forcefulness with 
which we expressed ourselves has sometimes led to misunderstandings. 

In 1895 we were founded with the blessing of the L.A., and generous 
thanks are given to that body in our first annual report for its sympathy 
and practical support. Dur first serious difference arose over the L.A.’s 
policy of admitting laymen to its examinations, while the L.A.A. was 
striving to use those examinations as a means of building up a competent 
and qualified profession ; and yet, in 1905, Roebuck could refer to the 
healing of that breach (the matter had after all been resolved in our 
favour) and to the steacy improvement of relations, until, he says “ last 
year [1905] ... they reached high water mark in the invitation to affiliate 
with which the Library Association honoured us.” That invitation was 
declined, but we all know that it was repeated in 1929 and that after 
considerable heart-searching the A.A.L, agreed to affiliation. It may be 
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that there was an element of opportunism in the approach of the L.A. 
That association was in urgent need of new members in order to qualify 
for a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Nevertheless, the 
L.A. was clearly acting in accordance with its charter obligations, seeking 
to unite those engaged. in library work, and we were welcomed by the 
Honorary Secretary, Dr. Savage, in terms which precisely reflected our 
own spirit, and which have been quoted time and' again since then in 
justification of our many kicks against authority : — 

“The future is theirs. To them we look for a revival of spirit 
and strength. If they come to us as a docile and uncritical body, 
they will burden rather than reinforce us. If they hope to achieve 
anything, let them draw up a forward programme and press for its 
performance." 

For our part, we approached affiliation in a thoroughly responsible 
manner, keenly aware of our own independent traditions, but willing to 
make a sacrifice for the good of the profession as a whole. The editor 
of the Library Assistant wrote in July, 1929: — 

“Jf the members of this Association had turned amalgamation 
down, there is no doubt that the outlook for the Library Association would 
have been serious ; what many opponents of union failed to see, was that 
this could bave proved to be as serious for the assistant as for the Chief 
Librarian. Every worker in the library profession will gain by belonging 
to a united association with a steady and enhanced income. Nobody 
with a sense of justice can grumble at the terms of amalgamation, and 
although we sacrifice our identity, we have obtained more representation 
on the Council; and even should the A.A.L. Section of the L.A. eventually 
cease to exist, yet the more important position that the L.A. will take up 
in the near future must favourably influence every member... " 

* Even should the A.A.L. Section of the L.A. eventually cease to 
exist." There was indeed a clear understanding in 1929 that the Agree- 
ment then negotiated was but a first step towards eventual integration. 
This eventual development was accepted by the A.A.L. officers and 
Council as being in the best interests of the profession, but the possibility 
seems never to have been made crystal clear to the members at large. 
Relations between the two organisations remained perfectly amicable 
during the early thirties, and in 1934 preliminary discussions took place 
on the next step, leading to the 1935 Proposals. These proposals envisaged 
the dissolution of the A.A.L., a sacrifice which was to be balanced by 
certain much-needed reforms in the Library Association, including the 
development of a system of regional branches and the reconstitution of 
the Council on more democratic lines. There would also be instituted a 
Student's Section of the L.A., consisting, broadly speaking, of members 
under 25 who were not chartered librarians; members of the Students' 
Section would have no vote in L.A. elections, nor in the L.A. Annual 
Meeting, but the rights of existing members under 25 were to be preserved. 

The 1935 Proposals were supported by the A.A.L. Council. Indeed, 
in introducing them to the members at large the Honorary Secretary went 
so far as to say, “It has... been found impossible to come to any other 
conclusion . . . than that the continued existence of the A.A.L. constitutes 
something in the nature of an anachronism and to a certain extent a brake 
on the progress of the [Library] Association." But the proposals required 
the backing of 50 per cent of A. A.L. members, voting by post, and since 
fewer than 50 per cent voted, the ballot was declared void. A second 
ballot, taken in November 1935, requised a two-thirds majority of those 
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voting, and this the proposals narrowly failed to obtain. The voting was 
1,071 in favour of the proposals, 610 against. In subsequent discussion 
it became clear that what had stood between the proposals and their 
acceptance was a secondary and surely negotiable obstacle—the fact that 
amalgamation would have meant the abclition of our highly regarded 
journal, the Library Assistant. , 

But the result was that the 1935 Proposals were rejected by the 
A.A.L., and with that rejection our relations with the Library Association 
suddenly and dramatically deteriorated. The obvious and not unnatural 
disappointment of the L.A. Council released a flood of anti-A.A.L. 
feeling. At its meeting in February 1936, the Council resolved to give 
12 months' notice to terminate the 1929 Agreement on 7th February, 
1937, later extended to 31st December, 1937. The effect would have been 
either the complete aboli-ion of the A.A.L., or its reversion to independent 
status. A.A.L. represen-atives who sought a further meeting to discuss 
the crisis met only rudeness and evasion. 

During 1937 things moved quickly, as clearly they had to do if a 
rapprochement was to be achieved before our notice expired. The 
reactionary proposals o2 tne L.A. Reconstruction Committee were pre- 
sented to the L.A. Council in April. They included the abrogation of the 
[929 Agreement and the reduction of the A.A.L. to the same status and 
capitation rate as the other Sections; they abandoned the idea of regional 
organization and the cemocratic reconstitution of the L.A. Council, 
reforms which had beer chiefly responsible for winning A.A.L. Council 
support for the 1935 Froposals. To their credit, the L.A. Council 
referred back these recommendations, demanding something more in 
line with the 1935 Proposals; but our own representatives on the L.A. 
Council at this time, understandably buz perhaps unreasonably, were 
pressing for an immediate decision. There was strong feeling within the 
A.A.L. that no further extension of the time limit should be accepted. 
All but one of the Divisions had voted for a return to our pre-1929 
independence should negotiations be broken off; Yorkshire, moderate 
as always, recommended a five-year truce. In May the truce proposal 
was rejected by the L.A. Council and in Tune our own Annual General 
Meeting approved a motion for the continuance of the A.A.L. as an 
independent organization as from 1st January, 1938. Voting was 779 in 
favour, 89 against. (Some of these, I hasten to add, were postal votes). 
But by that time it was known that two days later the L.A. Council would 
meet to consider offerinz & three-year extension of the 1929 Agreement, 
and the Annual Meeting instructed its officers to accept such an offer if 
made. The offer was mede, by unanimous resolution of the L.A. Council; 
and it was accepted; and the removal, however temporarily, of the threat 
of dis-establishment naturally resulted in an outburst of energy. Four 
new Divisions were promptly created, including the Greater London 
Division, and the Rules of the Association were revised. Applications 
from three of the new Divisions had been outstanding for a year or 
more, but from beyonc the barricades this activity must have seemed 
very like a re-grouping for a future renewal of the conflict. More mis- 
understandings arose, particularly over certain of our Ru-es, which, 
though they had been uachanged since before 1929, were now seen to be 
in conflict with L.A. Byslaws. This squabble led to a study of the 1929 
Agreement by the L.A.’s legal adviser, and his ruling that while it 
remained in force the A.A.L. could not be regarded as a section in the 
same sense as the other Sections eof the L.A. There could thus be no 
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insistence on conformity between the A.A.L. Rules and L.A. Byelaws, 
but the A.A.L. graciously consented to the suspension of its offending 
rules during the three years’ truce. 

Thereafter the truce was maintained. The L.A. Reorganization Com- 
mittee pressed on with its preparation of Draft Revised Bye-Laws, which 
would in due course be submitted to the A.G.M. in June, 1939. Our own 
Annual Report at the end of 1938 concluded with these words :— 

* If the final scheme of re-organization of the L.A. no longer con- 
tains the proposals to which the A.A.L. has taken objection in the past, 
and if provision is made for the continuance of the greater number of 
those things with which the A.A.L. has been closely identified for so long, 
there would appear to be no adequate grounds for the postponement of 
amalgamation. Rather should we recognize in it a logical process in the 
formation of a united profession... The greatest service that members 
can render is to keep alive within the L.A. the spirit, the ideals, and the 
enthusiasm that have always characterised the A.A.L. in the past.” 

This was the famous paragraph which led to near riot at the 
Dagenham A.G.M. in June, 1939, “The A.G.M. to end them all," as it 
was later described by the then President, A. LI. Carver. The Past- 
President and the Hon. Secretary who had signed the report were hotly 
opposed by other members of the Council, and the upshot was the 
rejection of this final paragraph, by 123 votes to 12, and an aggressive 
insistence on the preservation of the A.A.L. A week later, at the L.A. 
Annual Meeting in Liverpool, the motion for approval of new Bye-Laws, 
which would have abolished the A.A.L. as a Section, was defeated by 
384 votes against 270. Then the outbreak of war distracted attention 
from such matters, and the move to abolish the A.A.L. has never seriously 
been revived. 


The Present 


It is not my intention either to advocate the abolition of the A.A.L.. 
or to revive antagonism to the Library Association by drawing attention 
to this sorry tale of bickerings and misunderstandings. But I have thought 
it desirable at this time both to underline in the early part of my paper, 
the positive virtues of the A.A.L., and to clarify, if possible, our terms 
of reference. It will have been obvious that June, 1939, was a turning 
point in our affairs. At no time before that was the A.A.L. regarded as 
sacrosanct. Time and again we find references to the possibility of out- 
right amalgamation with the Library Association. “Should the A.A.L. 

. eventually cease to exist," mused the Hon. Editor in 1929. ‘“ The 
continued existence of the A.A.L. constitutes somethiug in the nature of 
an anachronism,” said the Hon. Secretary in 1935. In certain circum- 
stances, said the President in 1938, "there would appear to be no 
adequate grounds for the postponement of amalgamation.” Or that is 
what he wanted to say, but he was shouted down by the annual meeting 
at Dagenham. In al that pre-1939 period the emphasis had been on 
preserving “the spirit, the ideals, and the enthusiasm” of the A.A.L., 
rather than the A.A.L. itself. 

Looking back from 1960, it seems that the change that took place in 
1939 was the culmination of four years of suspicion and obstruction on 
the part of an undemocratic Library Association Council, itself stemming 
from our failure to secure acceptance of the 1935 Proposals. “ Hands off 
the A.A.L" became a traditional policy because the opinions of 1939 
were already six years old before anyone had time to look at them again. 
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What is the position to-day? The reforms for which the A.A.L. 
Council and nearly two-:hirds of our voting members would have bartered 
our existence in 1935 have virtually been achieved. (Some of us, indeed, 
find the system of regional branches which was one of them the least 
satisfactory aspect of the present L.A. structure). Changes made by the 
Library Association in its Byelaws in 1953 have given a completely new 
look to the L.A. Council, which is now a vastly different body from the 
one with which we had our running fight in the thirties. The effect of 
those constitutional changes in 1953 very quickly became apparent. In 
1955 we were able to give whole-hear:ed support to the Council's 
enlightened memorandum on The Public Library Service and Local 
Government Reorganizction, which foreshadowed its evidence to the 
Roberts Committee, and since then there has been no major issue on 
which we have been in viclent opposition. Even our claim in 1958 for 
a revision of the 1929 Agreement to give us an increased capitation 
payment over the 6s. pez head which had to suffice for thirty years, was 
received courteously anc sympathetically, and was met at least half-way. 


The Future 


Now, in 1960,. reccnstruction is once more in the air. A new 
Council, with a new secretary, is creating a new Library Association. 
We can expect, within a very short time, to hear of proposals which 
could fundamentally alter the structure oz that Association, and which 
are bound to have repercussions upon the status and functions of the 
A.A.L. They will be proposals upon which we as an Association are 
bound to hold strong views, and when we come to consider what those 
views shall be it is vitelly important that we should take no narrow 
parochial view, such as we are quick to condemn in others, but that we 
should weigh most carefully the ultimate good of the library profession 
of which we are all members. I hope I have said enough in the early 
part of this address to make quite clear the high value which I place on 
the A.A.L. and all its works. Let me also make it quite clear that my 
affection and respect for the A.A.L. are suzh that I could not cheerfully 
contemplate this Associstion in the role of an Old Man of the Sea, 
hampering a progressive Library Association by “too rigid an insistence 
upon our special privileges.” 

One recommendation of the L.A. Council has already been 
announced. It is that the right to vote in the Library Association, at 
elections and at the Anauel Meeting, should be confined to Chartered 
Librarians, thus eliminating both authority representatives and all personal 
members who are not Associates or Fellows. The A.A.L. Council, for its 
part, agreed last year that it was desirable that the right should be 
restricted to members who have passed the First Professional Examination. 
Could this be the beginn ng of another serious conflict between our two 
Associations, or can this gap be closed by friendly and sincere negotiation 
between us, with the ultiraate good of the profession in the minds of all? 
Some give and take is obviously possible. Twenty-five years ago we were 
close to supporting the 1935 Proposals, which would have restricted 
voting rights to Chartered Librarians and other members over 25 years 
of age. 

We know that a new examination syllabus may soon be upon us, 
and that the First. Professional Examination may one day be abolished. 
Our own choice of F.P.E. as the qualifying level for full voting rights 
was based on the assump-ion that,such a change was not imminent. We 
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shall soon know, and may then in any case have to have second thoughts. 
Clearly there can be no hasty decision on such a matter. Members will 
have ample opportunity at some future general meeting of this Association 
to express their views on any proposals which affect their rights as 
members of the Library Association, since such a proposal would consti- 
tute a revision of the 1929 Agreement. The only alternative for the 
Library Association would be to give twelve months' notice to terminate 
that Agreement. I am sure we should all prefer to see a solution by 
mutual consent, with goodwill preserved and future progress assured. 


The sixties promise to be an exciting period in the history of the 
Library Association, and it seems inevitable that they must see some 
modification in the role of the A.A.L. Let us, as our contribution to 
professional progress, recall one admirable concept from the stimulating 
but frustrated thirties. The spirit, the ideals, and the enthusiasm, of the 
A.A.L. are of more consequence than the A.A.L. itself. Let us keep 
them always in our minds, and not dig our heels in too rigidly over mere 
matters of organization and procedure. When one day our spirit, our 
ideals, and our enthusiasm permeate the whole fabric of the Library 
Association, then perhaps the A.A.L. mission will have been accomplished. ' 


e + * * * 


A NOTE ON THE PRESIDENT 


This year we include the usual biographical details of the President 
of the A.A.L. alongside his Presidential Address. 


Name: ARTHUR CHARLES JONES. 

Age: 37. 

Official Position: Deputy Borough Librarian, Paddington. 

Previous Authorities: Surrey (Merton and Morden), Manchester, Warring- 
ton, Hornsey, Brentford and Chiswick. 

A.A.L: Manchester and District Division Committee, 1948-50. Greater 
London Division Committee, 1954-56. Hon. Editor, Manchester and District 
Division Newsletter, 1949. Hon. Editor, North Western Newsletter, 1950. Hon. 
Editor, Library Asststant| Assistant Librarian, 1951-55. A.A.L. Council: Hon. 
Editor, 1951-55. National Councillor, 1956-58. Vice-President, 1959. Presi- 
dent, 1960. | 

Educational Activities: Correspondence course tutor, F.P.E., 1956 to date. 
Lecturer, N.W. Polytechnic, F.P.E, 1955-58. Lecturer, N.W. Polytechnic, 
Registration Group C. 1959-60. 

Domestic Situation (The Editor's expression, not mine—A.C.J.); Married: 
Yes (to a former colleague). Two sons, one daughter (all under 53). One house, 
very small. (cf. Abraham Cowley). 

Hobbies: See above. 

Ambitions: My predecessor plumped for an integrated library service. Being 
less ambitious, I will settle for an integrated library profession.—A .C J. 
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Assistance to Staff —No. 8 


NOW, WHAT I WANT IS, FACTS! 


—Mr. Gradgrind 


The majority of enquiries in any library are for specific facts, such 
as how high is Blackpool Tower, or on what day of the week was the 
battle of Waterloo fought. In a scientific library a goodly number of 
- these factual enquiries can be answered from a mere handful of books. 
The scientific counterpart of Whitaker’s Almanack, these books are 
specifically designed for rapic fact-finding. Their publishers may describe 
them as data books, tables of constants, handbooks, or simply reference 
books, but they are all ccmpilations of facts. 

The best-known is G. W. C. Kaye and T. H. Laby Tables of physical 
and chemical constants, now in its 12th edition (Longmans, 1959). 
Though containing no more than a couple of hundred pages, “ Kaye 
and Laby" is described in Walford as “Essential for any scientific 
library ; constantly required by scientists and technicians.” As well as 
' answering such obvious cuestions as the melting point of leac, or the 
weight of a carat, it has a valuable feature in the form of a “ brief 
résumé containing references "—a sort of preface to each section, e.g. 
the tables of viscosities are preceded by a short account of what viscosity 
ts, how it differs from fluidity, and how it is measured, with references 
to books and periodical articles explaining tne matter further. Covering 
a similar field more extensively (with close on 3,500 india-paper pages 
in one volume!) is the Chemical Rubber Publishing Co. annuel Hand- 
book of chemistry and p^nsics (40th ed. :958)  Sub-titled “a ready- 
reference book of chemical and physical data," it also contains (like 
“Kaye and Laby") a section of mathema-ical tables. 

Specifically in physics the best compilation of data is the Smithsonian 
Institution Smithsonian pysical tables (9th ed., 1954), which contains 
901 separate tables coverirg topics such as tne brightness of the sun, the 
velocity of sound in sea water, and how far away the horizon is. Not in 
quite the same class, but one of the few such data books specifically on 
chemistry, is F. W. Atack Handbook of chemical data (Sherratt, 1957), ` 
specially designed, according to the dust-jacket, as a compact reference 
book for libraries. 

In the biological sciences there was until a few years ago no such 
compilation as these. This gap was filled in 1956 by William S. Spector 
Handbook of biological data (Saunders, 1957), an amazing storeaouse of 
facts collected by over four thousand contritutors. Here the seeker may 
find, inter alia, the rate of breathing of the duck-billed platypus, a 
Cypriot’s expectation of Efe, a list of reptile venoms, and the recom- 
mended zoo diet for a hippopotamus. 

In the field of applied science and techrology, questions of fact are, 
if anything, more frequent than in pure science. The data that has been 
compiled is far too extensive to fit between the covers of one or two 
books, and each of the major and many of the minor technologies have 
their own data books. Cutstanding here ere the McGraw Hill hand- 
books, now close on sixty in number, ranging from the general 
Mechanical engineers’ handbook now in its sixth edition to the more 
specialised Handbook of roise control. A similar series, also American, 
is the Wiley handbooks. In this country Newnes are responsible for 
several, such as the Automobile engineer's reference book and Builders 
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and decorators’ reference book. There are dozens of other independent 
publications of data, one of the oldest and best known (to librarians at 
least) being the annual two-volume Kempes Engineers year-book 
(Morgan Bros.). s 
These scientific and technical compilations comprise a distinct class 
of reference book, like encyclopaedias, directories, and bibliographies. 
In view of our readers’ seemingly insatiable demand for facts, the 
librarian must find time to make himself familiar with them. It was 
Mark Twain who advised: “Get your facts first, and then you can 
distort them as much as you’ please." 
D. J. GROGAN. 


AAL. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1960. 

A limited number of REGISTRATION and FINAL courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August, or the seventh day after 
notification of the summer results, whichever is the later. 

FULL LENGTH COURSES, NOVEMBER, 1960--NOVEMBER, 1961. 

Application for |FÍP;E. [REGISTRATION and FINAL courses beginning 
November. 1960, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full par- 
ticulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student's 
Handbook. . 
FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Requesis for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education Officer, 
Mr. J. S, Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. 
seca outside Europe taking full length courses are charged 10s. extra for 
each course. 
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The British Catalogue of Music 


CLASSIFICATION 


compiled by E. J. Coates, F.L.A. 


for The Council bf the British National Bibliography 


This classification for music has been compiled from 
the literature, scores and parts recorded in The 
British Catalogue of Music since 1957. It is emin- 
ently practical end is offered as the basis for the 
arrangement of music libraries as well as of music 
bibliographies and catalogues. Mr. Coates is Chief 
Subject Cataloguer of The British National Biblio- 
graphy and a member of the Classification Research 
Group. He is the author of a number of recent con- 
tributions to classification and subject cataloguing, 
and this new work is an example of the most 
advanced though: on classificaticn theory. It will 
not only prove of practical value to the music 
librarian, but it will also be studied by students of 
classification for its many interesting and useful 
features. 


56 pp. Cr. 4to. £1 1s. Od. (or $3.25) post free. 


Copies may be ordered direct from 
The Council. of the British National Bibliography Ltd., 
The British Museum, London, W.C.1. 
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Letter from America 


Members will be pleased to hear that Eric Moon, formerly Secretary and 
Vice-President of the A.A.L., and now editor of the “ Library Journal,” 
is still, as he puts it, " an A.A.L. member at heart." 

It is interesting to see that the A.A.L. Council is keeping alive the 
issue of a “ professional" vote at the annual general meetings of the 
Library Association. I have always felt this to be a vitally necessary 
step forward which the Association must take if it is ever to be in the 
position where it can make pronouncements on important national 
issues. At present it has inevitably to kow-tow somewhat to the institu- 
tional membership which is always so over-represented at the A.G.M.’s. 
lhe result is that statements produced, such as that presented to the 
Roberts Committee a few years ago, are usually middle-of-the-road 
documents which lack conviction and fail to satisfy anyone. 

The A.A.L. will not easily relinquish its tremendous voting power, 
but I think it is important to stress at this time that it should never 
consider confining the vote to "professional" members unless there is a 
clear guarantee that some of the parish-pump politicians who crowd the 
A.G.M. floor will also have thejr wings clipped. Perhaps "wings" is in- 
appropriate, and "horns" would be more suitable. At present the 
A.A.L. vote is an antidote. 

One thing which could affect this issue considerably would be a 
decision to divorce the A.G.M. from the conference. This subject, I 
see, is still alive in the Assistant Librarian, but has it made any impres- 
sion on the L.A. Council? When will the Council have the courage to 
take this plunge? What better test of the real enthusiasm of the insti- 
tutional representatives could there be than to ask them to attend a 
"separate" meeting without subsidy and under their own steam? 

May I comment briefly on one other item? ‘The series of articles 
on the attainment and value of the associateship is an interesting feature. 
it would be considerably more interesting and valuable if one article in 
the series could take other than a domestic view. There are British 
librarians all over the world. What effect does the L.A.'s two-tier quali- 
fication system have on the status and recognition of these expatriates? 
I hope that Mr. Clements, or some other contributor, will consider this 
point of view. 

Eric Moon, Editor, Library Journal. 


Even a booklist can be made amusing. Hendon's The Library and 
the Gardener, which is as readable as many an 827, includes Dale Car- 
negie's How to win friends and influence people on the grounds that the 
“ ability to scrounge from friends without losing them " is the best way 
to build up a good supply of plants! 

An “Auto-Book Vendor" is now operating at Liverpool Street 
Station doling out paper-backs at 2s. 6d. each. Say the makers, it "offers 
to the public the choice of four authors.” It sounds a bit totalitarian! 

A.A.L. List of Professional Textbooks. We have been informed that Mason, 
S. F.: History of the Sciences, recorded in the List in the May Assistant as being 
31s. 6d., is now in fact 42s. 

“Odd, isn't it, how empty form-rooms always smell? Public libraries, now, 
they always smell, too, mostly, of wet mackintoshes."— From Abbey Makes the 
Grade, by Eric Leyland (Nelson, 7s, 6d.).« 
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Reviews 
Harrison, K.C. First steps in librarianship, 2nd ed. Grafton, 1960. 21/-. 


This second edition is described as "fully revised and rewritten." 
Ihe author emphasises in his preface that: “ It is quite likely that this 
edition will be used as an examination guide for some time to come." 
As such it will, to some extent, influence the approach to librarianship 
of many students and also provide the facts, figures and titles which are 
the armoury of all who do battle in the examination room. All examin- 
ation guides must be judged against this background of use. 

With regard to the “compendium " aspect, Mr. Harrison’s book is 
well stocked with information—the majority of it accurate. But there are 
minor flaws which might have been detected by a further reading of the 
manuscript. Some of the statements which were correct at the time of 
the first edition are not so now; however, there would not seem to be 
many such inaccuracies. Of the more obvious ones are: Aslib Pro- 
ceedings (p. 88) described as quarterly, which has been published 
monthly, and has included Aslib Information, since January, 1957; the 
inclusion in the list of periodicals (p. 126)—which has an air of com- 
plete unreality about it—of the Journal of Education and Truth, both 
defunct these two years; and Leicester (p. 17), has had a university for 
some three years now. (On this same page, the uniqueness of the Univer- 
sity College of North Staffordshire in awarding its own B.A. degree might 
well have been mentioned, and Exeter University, with its control of 
the Roborough and the Cathedral Libraries, surely merits inclusion in 
the important provincial university libraries). Birmingham has been 
omitted from the list of Library Schools in both editions. 

As regards the “ approach to librarianship " aspect, the whole book 
seems, to this reviewer, to belong to the past. It is almost inevitable, 
in a one-man work, that one type of library will be thoroughly detailed 
and the rest sketchily treated—here, the emphasis is on public librarian- 
ship. Introductions to librarianship-in-general should be, preferably, 
co-operative undertakings to ensure a balanced and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the library scene. Parochialism is endemic to our profession, and 
new entrants are quickly infected. One way to combat this is to illus- 
trate to students, at the earliest stage, the basic unity of library services 
by emphasising the inter-action of the strengths and weaknesses of all 
the libraries in any area—school, technical college, university, special 
and public—and the high proportions of shared readerships. This latter 
point shows the irony of the situation—-that our readers, by their use of 
many types of library services at the one time, have been demonstrating 
a fact whch we, as a profession, have not yet fully appreciated. 

FRANK ATKINSON. 


Coates, E. J. Subject catalogues: heading and structure. Library 
Association, 1960. 22/- (16/6 to members). 
“The Byzantine period of purposeless elaboration in cataloguing has 
certainly come to an end,” wrote a contributor to the 1950 volume of 
The Years Work in Librarianship. A few years later some librarians 
were claiming that the advent of the British National Bibliography had 
greatly reduced the need for practical cataloguing ability, and the subject 
no longer deserved the attention it was receiving in the syllabus of the 
examinations of the Library Association. Now the position is changing 
and the problem of subject indexingeor, in more general terms, that of 
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information retrieval is assuming great importance. A careful study of 
subject heading work is advocated by scientists and informatior. officers, 
in the hope of discovering a coherent, in:egrated pattern of subject 
relationship which will erable librarians to keep abreast of the flow of 
materials into libraries. 

It must be admitted, however, that recent contributions to the field 
of subject cataloguing are likely to give the student a strange impression 
of irrepressible conflict be-ween two divided worlds. In the first are the 
practical issues, tangible, factual and easy of comprehension. The obiec- 
tives are confined to the interpretation of tbe rules for author entry and 
the allocation of subject headings and references from a standard 
authority list. On the second plane are the wider issues, involving careful 
study of unfamiliar terminology, personal theories, argument and counter 
argument and the influence of classification upon subject heading work. 
This is the field that Mr. E. J. Coates explores in his serious and weil 
documented study " Subject catalogues: headings.and structure." 

As is to be expected irom one who has been in charge of subject 
cataloguing for the British National Bibliograpky almost from its incep- 
tion, Mr. Coates is no entkusiast for the dictionary catalogue. He finds 
it too arbitrary, too deperdent on personal momentary recollection to 
achieve adequate linkage o£ related topics, but admits that in theory its 
capacities in this respect are unlimited. With wisdom he decides that 
“to attempt to evaluate one form against the other is probably fruit- 
less and in any case raises issues of subordinate importance.” Obviously 
the problems of greater moment are shared by all forms of subject cata- 
logue and these are concerned with the establishment of an acceptable 
pattern of subject relationsaip. 

After describing and evaluating the contributions of Cutter, Kaiser, 
Ranganathan and Farradane to the theory cf subject work, the writer 
examines the value of classification as a determinant of component order. 
From here, of course, it is a short step to chain indexing, and a large 
proportion of the work is devoted to an outline of Ranganathan’s chain 
procedure. 

Many specialised studies have dealt competently with chain proce- 
dure, but this book with its detailed analysis of the method applied to 
the Colon classification, the Decimal Classification in the British National 
Bibliography and the special classification in the British Catalogue of 
Music, must be considered the most thorough and comprehensive. Of 
particular interest is the ckapter dealing wita the application of the 
method to the Decimal Classification. Here Mr. Coates reveals that one 
important reason for the ad>ption of chain indexing by the B.N.B. was 
the need for exceptional speed of decision in subject indexing. He also 
admits the common difficulty of the incomplete modulation of terms in 
the Dewey Classification and states that to use chain procedure some 
means had to be found of classifying specifically, irrespective of whether 
the scheme provided specific notation. This must be regarded as some 
justification for those who have always maintained that chain analysis 
of class numbers will not yield all that is required, unless numbers are 
specifically compounded for the purpose. 

It would, however, be churlish to press this point as it is obvious 
that chain indexing cannot be better than the scheme to which it is 
applied. The author is right in insisting that experiment in systematic- 
ally based subject cataloguing should not wait for future developments 
in classification. In fact, his work could be taken as a foundation for 
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further study at a practical level of subject terms and relations. 

This is not an easy book to read, but the author has achieved no 
mean success in describing and discussing an array of technical aspects, 
without wearying the reader with repetition ‘of obscure jargon. In the 
Preface, he expresses the hope that the work may be useful to students 
studying for the Registration and Final examinations of the Library 
Association. There is no doubt that this hope will be realised, but it is 
only fair to say that this is really a book for the specialist and not a 
primer for students. It will certainly arouse interest and stimulate dis- 
cussion in an important field and provide opportunities for investigation 
and research in library schools and libraries. 

The format is practical and at the price of 16s. 6d. to members of 
the Library Association can be considered exceptional value. 

S. J. BUTCHER. 
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An Adventure in Classification 
by Pamela Stakes and Barbara Humphrey 


Allington Castle, near Maidstone, Kent, is a Quiet House connected with 
the Carmelite Monastery at Aylesford. We had been inviied through the 
North Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship to classify the Library 
there and arranged to go for a week. 

Our first introduction to Allington was nearly a wet one! Having 
driven round in circles, we eventually found the approach road, but were 
so intent on the lights of the Castle that we forgot the possibility of a 
moat. Only good brakes saved us. Timidlv we went forward on foot to. 
find our way blocked by solid oak doors, beside which hung a large bell 
with an arresting notice, “ RING LOUDLY SEVEN TIMES." Fortunately before 
we had to take such drastic measures, we found an inset door, open. 

We were rescued from further difficulty, not by a brown-robed monk 
as we half expected, but ty the Assistant Secretary who showed us to our 
room. We were flattered to notice that this was normally reserved for 
Cardinals, 

Next morning we were shewn round the Castle by Mrs. Secchi, our 
hostess. We learnt that tbe original fortress, of which one wall remained, 
was built to guard the ford across the Medway. In the reign of Edward I 
permission was granted for the building of a castle and later Thomas 
Wyatt, the poet, joined this to the old wall by the building of a Tudor 
Cottage to house the servaats. 

The Castle has many aistor-cal associations—Henry VIL slept in the 
room now known as the Royal Room; Ann Boleyn is believed to have been 
imprisoned also in this room before her execution, and Thomas Wryatt's 
son, Henry, after leading “he Wyatt rebellioa from the Castle, was kept 
prisoner with his retinue in the Great Stone Hall. 

Our work in the Library involved the complete rearrangement of 
some 3,000 books, and our first step was to destroy the apparent law and 
order. Using the 15th edition of Dewey, we began with Art, broadly 
dividing these books into painting, architecture, etc., proceeding in this 
manner to the Literature, Biography, History end Travel sections. We 
left the religious section until last as this was by far the largest group. 
As users of the D.C. will know, classes 220-280 cover the Christian reli- . 
gion, but only one place is zllotted to each denomination. This proved far 
too inadequate for the needs of the library and we had to call in the assist- 
ance of Mrs, Secchi and Father Burke. 

Between us we devised a diferent scheme based on Dewey in which 
our two main divisions were Dogmatic and Moral Theology. The Dog- 
matic Theology.was sub-d:vided into Dogma, Apologetics, Christology, 
Maniology and Writings o2 Saints. Moral Theology was divided into 
Ascetics, Spiritual Reading. Liturgy, Pastoral Theology and Sacraments. 
We also made use of the Librarian’s last rescrt—‘‘ Miscellaneous.” Due 
to shortage of time, the foreign books were divided by language and 
author only. 

During these operatioms, many books spent more time on the floor 
than on the shelves, to such a degree that one visitor, when asked if he 
had found the Library, replied du»iously that he had found “a room with 
piles of books on the floor!” When we left, order had been restored and 
printed guides were being made for the shelves, We hope to return in the 
near future to catalogue "our" Hbrary. 

* 
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(Section of the Library Association) 
EpITOR: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2 
VOL, 53. NO. 8. AUGUST, 1960 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


There are signs that a period of gestation in library affairs is coming to 
an end. We are at last faced with a concrete proposal in the form of a 
new syllabus and the same issue of the Record which gives the details 
of this syllabus gives also details of the L.A. Secretary’s proposals for the 
reorganisation of the structure of the Library Association. 

Most of us are actual or potential students at some level and the 
syllabus revision is therefore not only of supreme importance to the 
future of librarianship as a profession, but is also a subject on which each 
of us will have some opinion, an opinion affected naturally by different 
personal circumstances. On page 157 of this issue Jim Davey, A.A.L. 
representative on the Examinations Sub-Committee and the officer of the 
A.A.L. in closest touch with’ the negotiations leading to the new syllabus, 
comments on the proposals. 

We have grumbled long enough about the need for syllabus revision; 
it is easier to grumble than to construct. None the less the A.A.L. will: 
be examining the syllabus in September Council, and individual members 
will be making their views known both through their Divisional Com- 
mittees and, we hope, through the pages of the Assistant. 

The reorganisation of the Library Association is a problem of pos- 
sibly even wider ramifications than the syllabus, and though it affects 
members less personally, it is of crucial importance to the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. Here again, A.A.L. Council will be closely con- 
sidering the L.A. Secretary’s proposals in September and perhaps again 
in November, depending largely on how quickly the attitude of the divi- 
sions can be ascertained, 

Each member should read the July Record even more closely than 
usual and form his or her opinion on these vital matters. We must, 
however, emphasise the importance to A.A.L. members of two of the 
proposals concerning the reorganisation of the L.A. 

First it is proposed that the right to vote within the L.A. should be 
restricted to Chartered Librarians and members with a specified number 
of years’ service as librarians. We have spoken before of the necessity 
of having a profession with an authoritative professional voice free from: 
the trammels of institutional membership and weight of uninformed . 
numbers. The restriction to Chartered Librarians instead of those who 
have passed F.P.E. is further than the A.A.L. originally intended to go, 
but as the President said in his annual address, matters must be viewed 
in the light of the syllabus revision which envisages the end of the 
F.P.E. 

The second suggestion which affects the average member closely is 
that membership of the A.A.L. should be restricted “to persons below the 
age of say, thirty." Here we have to,weigh the advantage of having a 
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section which is more f a training ground for the younger member 
(perhaps we should say “even more "; it wculd be unfair to imply that 
the A.A.L. as constituted fails in this respect) against the disadvantage 
of losing the experience of able men, schooled in the affairs of the library 
world, capable of arguing the A.A.L. point of view to the L.A. and of 
organising for the benefit of younger members, There is indeed the 
danger that a new A.A.L. composed along these lines would be a 
diminished force in library affairs 

Most of us would wish to see an A.A.L, with more younger members 
playing a prominent part; many of us would doubt the possibility of 
.bringing this about by the means suggested without losing something in 
the process... 











The A.A.L. Publications Committee zre to combat rising costs by 
producing the A.A.L. Guides to the examinations by “nearprint " 
methods—photographic reproduction of typed originals. ^ While not 
suggesting that we wouli like to see all our publications cheaply pro- 
duced, students will be rleasec to hear that a continued supply of these 
useful guides is to be assured at reasonable prices. 

We note that Walsali Public Library have joined the ranks of those 
who do not charge fines to old-age pensioners. Having accepted the 
Roberts Report’s dictum that fines are reasonable, we should all be on 
the lookout for ways round charging them in deserving cases. 

St. Marylebone 1ieports tte following readers’ requests: “ Shape of Ann,” 

which turned out to be Chez Pavan by Richard Llewellyn, and Love, sex 

and marriage, to which was added the plaintive note, “ I cannot get this 
from my bookseller.” 


As others see us 


* Similarly, the librarian matters more than the library. Successful 
librarians are of necessity a curious race. They must have a nodding 
acquaintance with all the subjects touched on by their establishment, and 
be able to talk the appropriate languages, but their own specialist know- 
ledge will have to be of booksellers and classification systems rather than 
of sciences. They need a vast, but rather parrot-like, memory, and a 
certain humility so that they are not depressed and frustrated by doing 
everything, as they must, at second-hand.” | 

Noltingk, B. E. TFe human element in research management. 
Elsevier, 1959. é 
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963 ` TO 

The proposed new syllabus, reviewed by Jim Davey, the Hon. Sales 

and Education Officer of the A.A.L. and A.A.L. representative on the LA. 
Education Sub-committee. 
The June Liaison and the July Record carried the news and details of a 
new syllabus, probably to be. launched in 1963. By now you know that 
the F.P.E. is on the way out, that you will no longer be able to take the 
Registration “ bit by bit," and that at last you can develop your subject 
knowledge (and its bibliography) to a very specialised degree. 

The new syllabus is neither revolutionary nor objectionable; although 
there will be the inevitable protests and cries of “ the Schools are running 
the L.A." It is a streamlined syllabus catering in a fairer way for all 
branches of the profession; it anticipates a class of librarian with higher 
educational attainments and is another step towards the inevitable divi- 
sion of library workers into “ professional" and “ non-professional.” 

Contrary to earlier reports, the Associateship will still come after 
passing tbe new Registration—not when all written examination is com- 
pleted. The new Finals will bring the Fellowship, and here we see a 
return to work outside of the examination room as,an option in one of 
the groups. There's talk too of further honours—a Diploma for an out- 
standing “ piece of work "—but let us confine ourselves to details, of the 
published revision. 


Ábolition of the First Professional AIIHIGHON 


Some will regret this, pointing to its ' ‘screening ' ' purpose, its general 
introduction to professional disciplines, and its usefulness as a “ sub- 
professional" qualification. Others will breathe a sigh of relief, citing 
other professions where anything before a meaty professional PRAE 
tion is considered unnecessary. 

Its passing will reduce examinations in a subject at T levels. 
This, it can be argued, may not be a good thing. Better to progress 
gradually from elementary to advanced than to thrust a qualifying exam. 
at an unsuspecting and ill-prepared junior. 

A higher minimum pre-entry qualification will take the place of the 
First Professional Examination. I will not repeat the reasons for this: 
Miss Paulin's statement in the July Record gives an admirable summary 
of the points presented by the Syllabus Sub-Committee. Remember that 
even with the introduction of the revised syllabus the First Professional 
Examination will remain for some time as a pre-professional examina- 
tion: by passing either the present F.P.E. or the-new P.P.E. you will 
become eligible to sit the new Registration examination—even if you do 
not have the necessary “A” or "Higher" levels. 


The New Registration Examination 


Before remarking upon the changes, let me say that I speak as an 
individual: the A.A.L. as a body has not yet considered the revised 
syllabus and in consequence no official statement can be published. 

The new Registration is reduced in examination time from 21 hours 
to 15 hours. The first four papers form a “core” of subjects which are 
common to all libraries; the fifth offers you a choice of subjects .from 
which you must choose one and show your knowledge of its “ biblio- 
graphical apparatus.” 

Because of ‘the integrated natures of the papers, the Registration 
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Examination will have to be taken and passed at one sitting, although 
references may be allowed by the Board of Assessors. 

Will this drive students to the schools? I hope so, for only by 
whole time study can the new syllabus te covered adequately. I also 
hope that the schools w.ll be ready for them: ready with expanded staff 
and accommodation, ready with a curriculum able to turn out a fully 
qualified librarian. 

Still in a hopeful vzin, I look for education. authorities ready with 
adequate grants to lavish on the flood of student librarians, I look for a 
Burnham Scale for librarians in which recruits can see their financial 
reward, rather than the chopped-up gradings that bedevil our present 
salary structure. Meantime, let us hope that chief librarians will get 
enough recruits to look after the counters. 


The New Final 


Again a reduction in examination hours—from 24 to 18. Book 
selection disappears into the administration of types of libraries and into 
the subject papers. “ Cat. and class.” are no longer Registration hurdles 
but a Finals study, and for the first time we see papers on the book trade 
and “technical processes.” Group C kills for ever literary criticism as 
a subject and allows the. specialist to delve into the librarianship and 
bibliography of his chosen üeld. 

Rightly the new Finals may still be taken group by group, and if 
you feel like obtaining additional specialist qualifications, then further 
papers beyond the minimum may be taken. 

The initial problem will be the availability. of courses for the new 
.papers. No school can offer a range of classes covering all subjects in 
Group C, and students will have to grope their way through uncharted 
territory for some years tc come. Here the A.A.L. can meet a challenge: 
can it cover the whole field and so supplement the courses offered by the 
colleges? 


"The A.A.L. and the revised syllabus 


The A.A.L., like all Sections, Branches and other interested parties 
will have the opportunity of considering the new proposals and voicing 
opinions. Do not think that the proposals are irrevocable. Your Divi- 
sional Committee will sooa be meeting to discuss the revision as a whole 
and the parts in particuler: your own views can be conveyed to your 
committee and through th» committee to the A.A.L. Council, and thence 
to the L.A. 

The major issue will. I think, be the “ one-sitting”’ Registration. 
Educationally the idea is sound, and the move towards the Schools is to 
be encouraged. But for domestic, financial and geographical reasons 
many will still be going it alone, and for them the way will be hard. 


The end of correspondence courses? 


For thirty years the A.A.L. courses have served students in all 
corners of the land and throughout the world. The Association will 
now have to decide ite ro e in the future o2- library education. Can it 
offer integrated courses lesting three years to cover the whole of the 
Registration? Will many students embark on this prolonged method of 
preparation, and can we guarantee a team of tutors to coach the student 
through it all? 


Or should we concentrate on short revision courses, either covering 
the complete syllabus, or fcr individual papers which will enable students 
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to master their weaknesses? Certainly at Finals level we can offer indi- 
vidual courses in the various groups. Some real co-operation with the 
Schools may be possible, some planned programme at national level 
could be organised, and all teaching agencies could be co-ordinated to 
cover the varying needs and circumstances of students.  » 

If we continue as a tutoring body then nearly all our present courses 
wil have to be scrapped and rewritten. Tutors will have to be re- 
assigned to the new papers and our whole organisation geared to the 
new syllabus, By 1963? I doubt it. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1960. 

A limited number of REGISTRATION and FNAL courses will be available 
to run from September to December. "These short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who.have already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August, or the seventh day after 
notification of the summer results, whichever is the later. 

FULL LENGTH COURSES, NOVEMBER, 1960-~NOVEMBER, 1961. 

Application for F.P.E. REGISTRATION’ AND FINAL courses beginning 
November, 1960, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full par- 
ticulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s 
Handbook. 

FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education Officer, 
Mr. ‘J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. 
esed outside Europe taking full length courses are charged 10s. extra for 
each course. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1960 


President: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Porchester Road, 
London, W 2. 
Vice-President: W. Howanp Puurs, F.L.A., Central Library, Surrey 
Street, Sheffield, 1. 
Hon. Secretary: Jonn Hoye, F.L.A., 45, Camphill Road, Woolton, 
Liverpool. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. G. HOON, A.L.A., Public Library, Eastbourne, 
USSeX. 
Hon. Editor: D. Harrison, M.A.. F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peter's 
Square, Manchester 2. 
Hon. Solicitors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 
3 and 4, Clement's Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Education and Sales: Y. S. Davey. F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N 21. 
Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., À, L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Bdwalton. 
Nottingham. 
Membership: Miss J. M. PLAISTER, F.L.A., Public Library, High Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 
Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E.27. 
Assistant Secretary: R. OXLEY, A.L.A.. Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
. Belper, Derbyshire, 
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The A.L.A.—Its Maintenance and 
Profit 
"^ — by Philip C. Clements 
St. Albans College of Further Education 


This is the last of a series of three articles which together comprise 
an examination of the Associateship of che Library Association ‘as a. 
professional qualification. The qualification, it must be remembered, is 
the first recognised by the general public, and the concrete basis for the 
' librarian's future career, for among other things it will provide him with 
that all-important, formative, first professional post. This particular 
article can be described as one of divergenze without digression, and will 
discuss the maintenance of the A.L.A. l 

When the present examination routne was planned, it was hoped 
that librarians entering u»on it would naturally and automatically proceed 
from the Registration examination and the A.L.A., to the more austere 
and searching Final exemination culminating in the F.L.A. Statistics 
show, however, that somewhere along the line, co-ordination hàs broken 
down, and the plans have gone sadly adrift, so much so that it has been 
decided to abandon the entire examination routine and replace it by an 
entirely new one. The Latest figures record that out of a total of 4,937 
Chartered Librarians, 3,320 are Associates and only 1,547 Fellows, and in 
the ten years from 1956-1959, 2,995 registered as Associates and only 
616 were registered as Fellows. Somethinz indeed is sadly wrong if in 
ten years only 616 librarians have completed the examination routine, a 
position which leaves no cause for consolation, but only a gigantic 
question-mark and an A.L.A., the significance of which is increased 
yearly, as so many fail to venture beyond it. 

The reasons for this pitiful wastage are too diverse and too inherent 
in the deficiencies of the entire examination routine to allow detailed 
examination here, but a few of them mav be noted in passing. First 
and foremost it is because the present Registration examination is such 
an infuriating and tiring kotch-potch of a white elephant that by the time 
the candidate has passed through it, he is too exhausted to face a sad | 
repetition of the procedu-e on a slightly more protracted scale, while at 
the same time devoting much: of his energy to a responsible position 
gained with his A.L.A. Secondly, apart from full-time courses at library 
schools for which Associates seem hardly atle to afford either the time or 
the money at that stage, courses of preparation for the Final examination 
seem either entirely inadequate or. pedantically. depressing. Thirdly, 
because of the paucity in the number cf executive positions, many 
librarians do not consider the effort to progress worth their while and 
are content to remain on the crowded lower rungs of the ladder. Lastly, 
many librarians are women who are content to remain at the A.L.A. 
stage, because of the possibility of an impending resignation. 

. ‘What are we then left with? A mass of Associates going quietly 

about their daily rounds, most of whom just as quietly fall into a state 

of professional stagnatiom end inertia, taking their A.L.A. with them. 

It is largely because of this that librarianship is a dismembered profession 

in that its members are inactive and unaware that their qualifications 

carry insufficient weight, and being dismembered, the efforts of the pro- 
y 9 
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fession to progress and expand are at the outset handicapped. Being an 
Associate of a professional institution, and more especially of one in 
which there are relatively.so few Fellows, carries responsibilities for that 
person in many fields, responsibilities which if responded to should add 
, Immensely to the value of the qualifications for the individual member, 
and for the profession as a whole. l 

Such activities fall into two broad classes which may be described 
as “ extra-vocation ” activities and “ academic” activities. The first class 
includes writing, public speaking-and committee work, while the second 
class includes reading and research. Together they should improve the 
value of the A.L.A. as well as providing a firm starting ground for the 
Associate, if he feels at length inclined to proceed with the Final exami- 
nation. By writing, it is meant that the Associate should contribute 
something to the professional press, particularly to the periodicals which 
abound in their dozens.’ At present there are far too many periodicals. 
It is probably because of this abundance of numbers, paradoxical though 
it may be, that so few Associates venture into print. On the other hand, 
some of those who do, appear to reflect both in style and subject matter, 
an attitude which many non-associates discarded on leaving school In 
their writing Associates should set a firm and solid basis for the whole 
of professional literature, so breaking entirely from the “school maga- 
zine” attitude, and pointing the way firmly for their- younger colleagues 
to follow. Í 

In all aspects of “ extra-vocation ” work, attempts should be made to 
widen horizons and dispel insularity. In recent years this has been no 
more effectively achieved than by the literary journals of Hansom Books 
Ltd., in which on a grand scale, librarians by their contributions, have 
shown themselves to be bookmen to the world outside. Another example 
is to be found in the Shaw Society, whose editor is an Associate, while 
again in the journal of the book trade, the Bookseller, the monthly 
feature, “Library Issues," sets an example to the profession which it 
would do well to reciprocate, by taking a more active interest in other 
professions, trades and sections of the community which concern us. 

Turning to “academic” activities, we are frequently told that as a 
profession we do not read. It is hoped that at least in the general field, 
this is far removed from the truth for a librarian who does not read is 
like a blood donor who suffers from anaemia. In the professional field, 
however, it is probably a very different story and the statement quite 
true. As a beginning an Associate would.do far worse than to steep 
himself in the docile wisdom of Haines, in the sagacious wit of Savage, 
and in the contagious ebullience of Powell. As for research, this is 
badly needed, and it is gratifying to see that the Library Association is 
now awarding Research Fellowships. Associates, however, are debarred 
from them, which is to be much regretted. How much more beneficial 
it would be if Associateship were the qualification required for admis- 
sion to Research awards, degree courses at the universities, major revi- 
sion courses and courses of advanced study. Having pursued these the 
Associate would be far more fitted for his work and his profession 
would greatly benefit. 

The A.L.A. ultimately rests on three pivots: attainment, retention, 
and maintenance. The way in which the librarian has attained the 
qualification will govern and dictate his professional awareness and 
attitude throughout his entire career. The way. in which the A.L.A. is 

retained after qualification will determine the quality of his ensuing work, 
, . 
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and the maintenance of the qualification will prevent professional atrophy 
and mere somnolence. In tbe future there will be a great increase in 
the number of senior posts in libraries, particularly in the expanding 
field of science and tecanology. If Fellcws continue to be in such a 
small minority, it follows taat more and more high places will be occu- 
pied by Associates. Tais means that the A.L.A. must improve its 
status both inside and outside the profession; the time to begin this im- 
provement is now. 


Correspondence 


Co-operation in Practice 


Following the excellent reports of the Bangor Conference in the 
June issue, it may be salutary to recount a recent practical experience 
regarding the seemingly excellent idea of Cesigning professional posters 
for sale and overprinting with local information to publicise certain 
Library services. 

We recently had a silk screen poster designed and printed drawing 
public attention to Whick and Shoppers’ Guide. This was displayed 
around the town and led to a greatly increased use of these two publica- 
tions. A paragraph was then placed in the L.A.R. by the Borough 
Librarian offering to give details of the pcster to other Libraries and 
explaining that it could be supplied either overpzinted with local informa- 
tion or supplied blank fo- overprinting, the rate being lower than we 
had to pay in the first instance when the poster was commissioned. 

Few Librarians made enquiries, and most of those that did were 
chiefs of the smaller independent authorities so often the Aunt Sally of 
those who would have us all under the wing of the County Councils (none 
of whom asked for details). 

What can we conclude from this experience: 

That most authorities already advertise and omii their own outers? 

That few Libraries are interested in advertising? . 

That few Libraries take Which or Shcpper’s Guide? 

That few Chiefs read the L.A.R.? 

That as a profession we gre unwilling to use the ideas of others? 

That the whole idea o? co-operation in the matter of posters is 
doomed from the beginning? 

Of course it could be said that it was a voor poster, or that it was 
too dear, but this letter is not about those who made enquiries and were 
thus able to form an opinion on these points, it is about those who never 
enquired and would never >resurnably support any similar co-operative 
publicity scheme as suggested at the Conference. 

J. W, Howes, Walthamstow Public Libraries. 


Couster Duty 


I cannot agree with the views expressed by Jovce M. Appleby regarding 
counter duty as a part of Lbrarianship (June Assistant). 

Miss Appleby states thet the two true aims of librarianship are 
handling books and dealing witk people, but seems to regard counter duty 
as the complete performance of these aims. I feel that she is reading 
far too little into “ handling books and dealing with people" when her 
only concern is with the outsides of books, end her relationship with 
readers stops short at ticket queries and an insistence upon their observing 
rules. " 
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Counter duty surely has its codes and standards, but it is high time 
that librarians stopped worrying about them, and left this to clerical or 
non-professional staff, concentrating instead on forging the link between 
each reader and his book by means of readers’ advisory work, prepara- 
tion of annotated bibliographies and reference work in general, 


Counter duty as outlined by Miss Appleby can be carried out effi- 
ciently by any person of reasonable intelligence, without the need for it 
to be done by professional staff who thus confirm the public impression 
of librarians as book-stamping care-takers. Let us make clear the line 
between this administrative necessity and librarianship. 


_ Obviously we have not managed to do so yet or the article upon 
which I comment could never have been written. 


Jonn B. HepworrH, Cumberland County Library. 


RANGANATCH Y 


"Iwas Dewey, and the decet clas 

Did point and co-ord in the skeme. 
Al allyd by the Lake of Plas 

Did analitics seme. 


* Beware the catalog., my son, 
The aded ents, the cards that catch. 
Beware the L. of C., and shun 
Facet-ious Ranganatch.” 


He took his Cutter blade in hand, 
Longtime the Colon foe he sought. 

So rested he "neath a Simbol tree, 
And lay awhile in thought. 


But as in skeduled thought he lay, 
The Ranganatch with laws in chain, 

Galumphed at him in full array, 
“Out of the idea plane. 


* One-two, one-two,” and through and through 
The Cutter blade he drove with weight. 
Each facet cut, he left it but 
A common isolate. 


~ 


* And hast thou slain the Ranganatch? 
. Come to my clas, my skemish boy. 
O Blissful day, D.C! A.A.!" 

He chortled in his joy. 


"Twas Dewey, and the decet clas 
Did point and co-ord in the skeme. 
Al allyd by the Lake of Plas 
Did analitics seme. 


ALLAN LEACH. 
After “ Jabberwocky.” 
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Running a Staff Association 
by L. C. Guy and T. M. Rogers 


St. Marylebone Public Libraries 


At a meeting held at St. Marylebone Central LiUrary some months ago, 
a discussion took place on the various staff associations of those neigh- 
bouring libraries who happened to be visiting us on that night. It trans- 
pired that our own Assoc.ation was somewhat original and that its history 
and activities might be of interest to other libraries. Here then is a brief 
history, the reasons why it came into being. what it has achieved and its 
work from month to mcnth. 

The St. Marylebone Public Libraries Staff Association is young, 
founded only in January, 1955. The staff numbers 54, only 12 of whom 
are based outside the Central Library, 6 at each of two branches. The 
local NALGO branch locks after the general welfare of the library staff 
as it does for all departments and provides the official link with the Coun- 
cil. For many years now the library staff has been well represented on 
this branch Executive Committee, being entitled to one representative 
for every 10 members of NALGO, and in addition it has often provided 
officers to manage the var.ous sections from time to time. It can be seen 
therefore that the Staff Association did not come into being to undertake 
official liaison or indeed official matters at all, except in so far as it could 
provide a discussion grovnd for any such matters prior to asxing the 
local NALGO branch to -ake action. 

It was felt that a staff association could. however, properly organise 
our social life. Such little things as the collection of tea money, contribu- 
tions towards leaving presents, small matters of comfort in the sta rooms 
and keeping in touch wita ex-members of staff could be much better 
managed by a properly constituted committee. Curiously enough, our staff 
journal, 4d Lib, came first. the initial issue coming out on 30th October, 
1954. Later, the committee managing this magazine became part of the 
staff association organisation, although retaining much of its indepen- 
dence. 

An apparently odd method of electing the.Executive Committee was 
decided upon in that each member at each centre, Central and the two 
branches, votes for a specified number of people, 5 at Central, 1 at each 
branch, and the persons with the highest total of votes became the elected 
Committee members. Thus. the 5 staff collecting the highest number of 
votes at Central automatically became the Central representatives on the 
Executive Committee. They remain representatives for one year, until 
the next election. If one becomes an officer of the associaiton (Hon. 
Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, assistant Hon. Secretary or Chairman). and is 
re-elected to the Committee tke subsequent year, then he or she is auto- 
matically excluded from the election for one year thereafter. This prevents 
one person holding office for more than two years and has proved a vital 
factor in maintaining a lively, ever-changing committee. 

Subscriptions are collected on the basis of salary earned: up to 
£399, 2d. per week; £400—£599, 3d. per week; £600— £799, 4d. per week; 
£800 and over, 6d. per weeE (London weighting excluded). In addition, 
each member pays a levy af 4d. per week towards the cost of the staff 
magazine, Ex-members of staff may become Associate members at 2s. 6d. 
per annum, plus 28. and postaze for the magzzine. Life membership is 
available for ex-members of staff on payment of three guineas. Added 
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to fied rates is a weekly sum sufficient to cover the provision of tea, 
coffee, milk for those staff who indulge in all, one, or any combination 
of these. This makes a collection of between’ 3s. and 4s. 3d. each fort- 
night for most of the staff and this is recorded on stencilled slips for each 
member of staff, specifying their rate of contribution. "Three collectors 
obtain the cash from their Central colleagues, and one at each branch 
does the same. From all this, the Hon. Treasurer handles something over 
£300 per annum and, of course, the Association found it necessary to 

open a Bank account. 

A scale of assessing Association contributions towards leaving 
presents has been laid down, and it should be realised that this scale was 
only intended to augment the amount given and not to replace contri- 
butions made at the time a member resigned fróm the Council's service. 
The scale is: — 

a member with more than 6 months but less than 2 years service— 
a collection only is made. 

a member with more than 2 years, but less than 5 years service— 
15s. and a collection. 

a member'with 5 years service or more—30s. and a collection. 

To a member with more than 15 years service, special consideration , 
is given by the Execution Committee at the appropriate time. 

The Association'is very active socially and the annual programme 
includes some 15 events. These might be hikes in the spring or summer, 
dances, film evenings when a selected programme is shown on the library's 
equipment, theatre visits, river trips.and coach trips. "Magazine" even- 
ings have proved very popular, and on these occasions short poetry read- 
ings, discussions, play-readings and so on, take place. Debates have been 
arranged and quite often an evening is concluded by visiting a member's 
home, such as at the end of a hike or for firework parties and small 
dances. In fact, any sort of entertainment is provided and tried by the 
Executive Committee, and so long as a few attend, all is well. At each 
function taking place at the library, or its branches, refreshments are 
provided and a sum of 1s. 6d. per head is allowed to the small catering 
committee so that food can be provided.. 

The culmination of the year's programme is the Annual Party, to 
which all ex-staff are invited.‘ Members donate cakes, tins of fruit and 
any other items desired, a sum of 2s. 6d. per head is collected, which 
entitles each member to bring one guest, and further guests may be. 
brought at a very small extra charge on the occasions when the party 
has been held on New Year's Eve and finished with late night dancinp. 
Between 100 and 130 statf and ex-staff regularly attend this event, which 
has assumed a character of its own and developed into a function long 
cherished and anticipated. We might well say that the whole year's work 
builds up to this party, especially as it is not the intention of the Asso- 
ciation to accumulate a financial reserve but to spend almost all its income 
each year and to pass on to the next Committee only a working balance. 

The association has however a more serious side. Five years ago 
help was given to two members to attend the A. A.L. Conference by paying 
their rail fares. Later, the Association asked the local NALGO branch 
to help, and for a year or two they paid the Conference fee and rail fare 
whilst our association provided pocket money. Then our NALGO 
branch asked the Council if they would help and for the past three years 
the Council has generously sent two representatives with expenses paid 
as for any authorised conference. The argument for sending two was 
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that youngsters would be encouraged to attend providing they had a 
colleague to travel and tzlk with during the week-end and would not feel 
shy or lonely amongst the large body of strangers. On another occasion, 
a member of the public who used the library and was grateful for its 
services, offered to pay for a voung member of staff to attend the L.A, 
Conference, with full expenses. The Borough Librarian requested the 
assistance of the officers of the Staff Association in selecting a candidate, 
and a most enjoyable wesk was had by-a member who might otherwise 
never have been. 


Such then are the activities of our Association; its journal deserves 
a few words to itself. 


Christened Ad Lib, it has tried to be literary and not parochial, to 
give the staff an opportunity to express themselves in print about matters 
other than their profession. Naturally, articles are bound sometimes to 
have a library flavour, but nohe is printed that concerns methods, pro- 
blems or information about our work. This is adequately provided for 
in the Assistant Librarian and its more pompous companions. An issue 
appears every quarter and an author and subject index is maintained 
and published every third year. The editorship changes with each issue 
and may be placed in the hands of two people or even a group of people; 
for instance, a branch librery is to edit and publish a current issue. There 
is seldom a shortage of material and a fair balance is kept between 
humorous and serious subjects, . - 


So there we have an active, lively bodv, never at a loss for ideas, 
generous with its income and ready to tackle any problem which might 
be. presented to it. The strongest point of this Association is undoubtedly 
the fact that every member takes some part in it, that it is not run or 
intimidated by any one person or group of persons, and that having 
established good relations with the Chief Officer, it can rely on a sympa- 
thetic hearing for any suggestions put forward and encouragement for any 
events planned for its wide and varied programme. d 


On behalf of our journal Ad Lib, we would add that other organisations are 
welcome to copies of each issue providing it is on an exchange basis, and we 
have suggested to the Editor of the Assistant Librarian that the A.A.L. might 
start a file of staff journals, or at least, compile a list of all those in existence. 


The editor is at the moment aware of the following currently pub- 
lished staff association magczines in addition to “ Ad Lib": “ The Grape- 
vine" (Notts County), “ Bindery” (Islington), “ Staff Guild Bulletin" 
(Lancs. County) “The Gaildsman” (Glasgow), "Pharos" (Lanark 
County), “ Counterspy " (Sheffield). He would be pleased to hear of, and 
if possible see examples of any others in existence and will be happy to 
compile a list of these magczines for any association which requires it. 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


Council Notes — 5th May i 


The Annual General Meeting which took place on the eve of Council was very 
much a formal affair. There were no resolutions, controversial or otherwise, 
and it fell to a prominent member of Council to inject relief by delivering a 
spirited attack on the Honorary Treasurer’s accounting methods. There were 
those present who sensed a formal note even in this, in so far that they felt that 
the approach was not a new one. However, sixty-eight-members attended, so at 
least twenty or thirty may have heard the peroration for the first time. The 
Meeting appointed Messrs. A. W. Ball, B.A., F.L.A., and W. H. Mabey, A.L.A., 
as Honorary Auditors for 1961, and settled down to hear an excellent address 
from Mr. A. C. Jones, F.L.A., our President for 1960, which members have 
since had the opportunity of reading in the July Assistant Librarian. 

The Press and Publications Committee item relating that a hefty parcel of 
blocks representing the illustrations from the Introduction to Historical Biblio- 
graphy had disappeared, was received without apparent response, but a quotation 
from a printer's letter relating to another work: '' Thank you for the bad books. 
They have now been made good " did ‘raise a smile. One member was heard 
to comment that we might find other titles to consign to this genius. New lamps 
for old indeed! A member criticised the Honorary Publications Officer for an 
unnecessarily detailed report and he was immediately followed by another who 
took him up on a point of close detail! This Committee gave every appearance 
of having put in a hard morning, but Council were not in an appreciative mood 
at this stage. A number of items on the agenda had had to be postponed. The 
member who protested that the item on Publishing Policy should not have been 
amongst them found some support, as this is a subject to which close attention 
will need to be given in the near future. Council authorised a special meeting 
of the Committee during the Summer Recess and the climate warmed noticeably 
with the pleasure felt by members at the long-awaited appearance of the booklet 
Invitation and Opportunity, which is intended to introduce our Association to 
potential new members. 
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The report of the Education Committee was short. lt contained the news 
that the list of Essential Textbooks had been well received and the British Council 
had requested a hundred copies for their overseas libraries. A proposal from 
the Greater London Division that Examiners Reports be published was sup- 
ported, although, since their contents are withheld deliberately from the L.A. 
membership at large, I think over-optimism would be unwise.. © 


The most important business in the deliberations of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee arose out of the comparatively innocent-looking item 
* Honorary Membership Secretary's Report." The startling fact presented by 
Miss Plaister that, of the 221 new members joining in March, 85 had not opted 
for Sectional Membership caused something of a sensation and the Committee 
had settled down to do something about it. The proposal tbat our attractive 
Honorary Membership Secretary should provide Invitation and Opportunity to 
new L.A. Members was received with innocence, although someone said later, 
after due reflection, that older members ought to be equally considered. 

Council referred back to the Greater London Division a motion which 
failed to find a supporter sufficiently enthusiastic to speak for it. The Agenda 
now looked much shorter and hopes of catching trains began to germinate. 

A brief report from the Honorary Secretary on the Library Association 
Public Relations Course followed. 

Unfortunately, the promised digest of the Course from Mr. Higgins had 
failed to materialise, although the brief memoranda from the Honorary Secre- 
tary which had been intended as complementary to it had been circulated to 
Council. Earlier items on the Agenda had concerned the apparent slowness with 
which the L.A. had reacted to Sir Alan Herbert's ‘“‘ Authors’ Rights Bill." This 
was due to failure of the L.A. organisational structure to provide for rapid 
consultation on topical developments between the Secretary and responsible 
officers. Mr. Barry needed close contact with members of the L.A. Council who 
could formulate urgent policies likely to be acceptable to the membership at 
large. This problem was likely to be solved by the proposed L.A. Reorganisation. 

The Honorary Secretary baldly announced that our Honorary Editor had 
- indicated that he did not wish to continue in that capacity after the December 
issue of the Assistant and that members should now think about nominating a 
successor. I will spare the Honorary Editor's blushes by refraining from eulogy 
here, but it should go on record that it is a responsible post and the occupant 
must be prepared for hard work and a steady grind. 

Prospects remained bright for a reasonably early finish and lighter spirits 
prevailed. The report of the huge success of the Bangor Conference was received 
with due smugness all round, and the Honorary Assistant Secretary and Mr. ` 
Tully were invested with well-deserved thanks for the large part they and the 
N. Wales Division had played. Choosing the venue for the 1961 Conference, 
Council strongly favoured acceptance of the invitation extended by Devon and 
Cornwall. The Honorary Assistant Secretary asked that Divisions send him 
suggestions for a theme for the Conference as soon as possible, so if anyone 
has any bright ideas they should get into touch with their Divisional Secretary 
immediately. Following upon the appointment of the 1961 Conference Com- 
mittee, the President had a brainwave in asking Mr. Oxley to give future con- 
venors of the A.A.L. Conference the benefit of his knowledge and experience 
by setting down notes for their guidance. To this was added a plea from an 
old Conference Campaigner for the appointment of an Honorary Minstrel—it 
LÍ wrong, he thought, that such amenities should be enjoyed by only a select 
ew. 

In reporting the meeting of the L.A. Executive Committee, the President 
warned that it was proposed that the right to vote within the L.A. should be 
restricted to members on the Register. There has been growing feeling within 
the profession that this will be a necessary step if the Association is to speak 
with a clear and authoritative voice. An extension was contemplated by which 
members with minimum service as librarians would retain their voting rights. A 
proposal of-this nature will require careful consideration by the A.A.L. 

The whole question of the new Examinations Syllabus and the Library 
Association Re-organisation will be put out to Branches and Divisions. Mem- 
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bers are urged to give sober and serious consideration to the proposed changes, 
to put forward their views to their Divisons aad to be ready to support them 
by whatever personal.steps they may be called upon to take. 


JouN HOYLE. 


Anyone for Scarborough? 


At the March, 1960, meeting of Council, verbal reports from Divi- 
sional Representatives were received regarding the position in their areas 
in respect of the co-operation extended to assistants who wish to attend 
the Library Association Conference, In view of the diversity of both in- 
dividual approach and information gained, t was decided that Divisions 
should set down the results of their enqui-ies and submit them to the 
Honorary Secretary so thet a summary could be prepared. Several Divi- 
sions had already decided that the position in their respective areas was 
either satisfactory or too delicate to probe, and seven Divisions (about 
half), submitted the data from which the following has been compiled. 
The. Divisions were: —Bristol, Devon, Kent, Manchester, North Eastern, 

Wessex and West Midland. 


From a total of 197 libraries circulated, only 29 failed to reply, 
including 7 who are now known not to have any members of the Library 
Association on their staff. The remainder 'who did reply may be cate- 
gorised as follows:— 


No co-operation. Leave with pay. Not asked and/or 
would consider applica- 
tions on merit, 


78 52 
(including 6 which (ircluding 3 which (including | which will 
would probably not would probably grant part leave). 
grant leave if asked). zrant leave, and’ 18 


which grant full 
expenses in addi- 
ion). 


Bearing in mind that tne figures relate only to the L.A. Conference, 
I regard them as encouraging. It is quite clear that many more libraries 
than is generally recognised maintain enlightened policies in this direc- 
tion. Staffing facilities and limited resources are frequently the genuine 
reasons for withholding from assistants co-operation in respect of attend- 
. ance at the L.A. Conference which would mean an absence of several 
days. A very large proportion of the 78 libraries in the first column 
extend co-operation in the form of time off for professional meetings, 
hospitality to Divisions ani facilities to attend week-end schools and 
conferences under Further Education and Training. 


The position of the 38 libraries in the last column should give food 
for thought. It is astoundirg tha: so many as 34 of these libraries have 
never been asked for facilities. There is good reason ‘to believe that: 
many of these would consider sympathetically and upon merit any appli- 
cations put forward, Perscnally, I find considerable understanding in 
this approach. The library which allows part of the necessary leave is 
an interesting example and, whilst this might not be the ideal arrange- 
ment, I do not think that it is at all unreasonable for a Chief or Com- 
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mittee to seek assurance that assistants who request leave with pay to 
attend professional gatherings do so for healthy reasons rather than 
reasons of health. 


If the proposal that Chartered Librarians only may vote at the 
A.G.M. is put into effect, and the A.G.M. is retained as part of the 
Annual Conference, the position will be much clearer for those authori- 
ties which now grant leave. There will be good grounds also for the less 
generous authorities to reconsider their position if qualified members of 
their staffs can be spared from time to time. i 

Jonn Hovrg, Hon. Secretary. 


Reviews 


Bryant, E. T., Music Librarianship: a practical guide. J. Clarke, 1959. 45s. 


The material for this book has been collected over a number of years 
with a thoroughness that is reflected in the printed volume. The need for 
such a publication is clear, for McColvin and Reeves’ Music Libraries has 
long been out of print and no other systematic survey of the subject has 
been attempted. If a tone of personal conviction seems marked in the 
long chapter devoted to record libraries, this is no doubt due to Mr. 
Bryant's experience in establishing such a collection in his own library 
at Widnes. The other chapters in the first part of the book—administra- 
tion, reference books and periodicals, cataloguing and classification—are 
based upon current English and American practice; perhaps the best testi- 
monial to the author's enthusiasm and persistency is the fact that Henry 
E. Bliss not only commented at length upon the draft of the section on 
his own “ Bibliographic " classification, but actually “indicated his inten- 
tion of revising the music schedules in accordance with suggestions made." 


It would be possible to cavil at the very extensive descriptions of 
reference books and periodicals only on the grounds that they would 
enable a student to pass an examination without reference to the originals! 
The second part, devoted to an annotated list of musical scores, must 
inevitably be a happy hunting ground for the fault-finder, but the selec- 
tions rarely omit essentials and are sensibly graded to suit libraries of 
different sizes. 


The point that collections of discs and scores should be parallel and 
complementary is made more than once; this is excellent advice, but 
occasionally the author's bias leads him to give recordings an authority 
which may seem sadly dated in a few years’ time. In the section on 
anthems, for example, we are told to refer for particular titles to “ the 
anthologies . . . recorded and issued on Columbia gramophone records." 
In a book of this size and scope something more authoritative is surely 
expected—for example, the list published in 1955 by the Royal School 
of Church Music. That Mr. Bryant's knowledge of music is both wide 
and perceptive is, however, abundantly evident in the annotations in Part 
II, where “ safe " recommendations are pleasantly diversified by informed 
comments on lesser-known works (e,g. the piano music of Fauré). 


The book is well produced, if one excepts the odd choice of sheet 
music titles on the dust-cover. There is a good index and a commendable 
absence of misprints, though one wonders what will be made of the model 
rubber stamp with instrumental abbreviations on p. 30, which contains 
three literal errors and is incorrectly set out. It is only fair to add that 
these trifling blemishes were perpetrated without consulting the author. 

e e 
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. Contes, E. J., compiler, The British catalogue of music classification. 

Council of the British National Bibliography, 1960. 21s. 
Students of classification whether their interests incline to music or not, 
will welcome Mr.  Coates's competent application of the Ranganathan 
principles of “ facets" ard the “chain index." Music, with its separable 
elements of performer, irstrument and type of composition, readily lends 
itself to this form of analysis and there can be no doubt that the whole 
field is covered here witk authority. 

Users of The British catalogue of music will know that the scheme 
works well in bibliographical compilations, but it has been published, 
according to the Preface, “ primarily in the hope that it may be useful 
to others with collection: cf music to arrange." Judged on this basis 
the alphabetical notation in its full extension may be thought unwieldy. 
A piano arrangement of children's songs frem Austria (to take a random 
example from the curren: B,C.M.) becomes. QPK /DW/GJ/ AYEM. 

If one wishes to identify specific facets—and there is a constant 
supply of such queries—it is doubtful if anything more exact could be 

.devised. Is it also as simple as itis logical? It seems a pity, for instance, 
to use two letters-—AY —for the commor sub-division "' collections." 
Surely one could have served? ‘“ Piano solo” is of course a very large 
class and is therefore allotted one of the simpler symbols. Solos for the 
Spanish guitar attract five letters, and if one has a tango for the instru- 
ment—no great rarity, afier all—the notation is TSSPMHVR (without 
benefit of the oblique dividing stroke, the use of which seems to be some- 
what arbitrary). Praise fcr this excellent classification must therefore be 
tempered by some hesitation as to its practicability if used to arrange | 
music Gn the shelves as distinct from index entries in the catalogue. We 
await with interest the bold spirit who will first put it to a practical test. 

L. W. Duck 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAS 
Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians ~~ 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprron: D. HARRISON | 
Central Library, Manchester 2, | 
VOL. 53. NO. 9. i SEPTEMBER, 1960 


After the Proposals 


If the current proposals for the reorganisation of the L.A. are put 
into effect, a large number of the profession will be rendered voteless in 
L.A. affairs. Not, however, in the affairs of the A. A.L. The L.A. Secretary's 
Memorandum expressly uses the words ". . . the right to vote in the 
Association (other than at A.A.L. elections and meetings) be restricted 
fO ea’ 
Should this come to pass it would appear to proffer something of a 
challenge to this Association. The non-Chartered Librarian will tend to 
have his (or her) interest concentrated om the one part of the Association 
in which he still has a vote, and through which his views can still be 
represented at L.A. Council. The A.A.L. may well gain something here; 
we may profit by better attended meetings and more interest in other 
A. A.L. affairs—even in the A.A.L. election since there will no longer be 
such a bewildering variety of elections to cope with. The A.A.L. could in 
fact become a more well-defined body—even without casting off the over- 
30s. 

This may afford an opportunity to check the problem of apathy 
which is prevalent at local level. The appalling number of'new members 
who failed recently to opt for the A.A.L. (as reported in Council Notes 
for May) shows that we are failing to gain the interest of the new 
entrant. Which seems to imply also that we have failed to keep the 
interest iof those who should have spent a little time encouraging these 
new members to opt for the A.A.L. If the A.A.L. becomes the only 
place where new entrants can vote we may do better in this respect. But 
we should be ready to do something more than passively accept such a 
position; we should get over the idea that the A.A.L. is worth joining 
for its own sake not merely because it is all that is left! 

Opposition by individuals to the idea of joining and, having joined, 
actively supporting the A.A.L. is induced by causes ranging from the 
malice of anti-A.A.L. senior staff to simple psychological defence 
mechanisms. Several attitudes of mind are prevalent. One is that the 
A.A.L. is merely a convenient ladder for the ambitious. Another is 
that the right way for the average assistant to operate is to get as much 
time off for classes and library school as possible, do the minimum: in 
his own time, get A.P.T. I quickly and the rest will surely follow. This 
seems to be a job for Divisional] Officers and Committees and for 
A.A.L. representatives in- individual libraries. The new edition of 
Invitation and Opportunity should help to put the A.A.L. over to the 
new member, but we,need the personal approach as well. Institutions 
like ours are outdated in an atmosphere in which everything is provided 
without voluntary effort. If we are to survive we must inculcate the 

e . 
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idea that voluntary effort and a healthy outside-library-hours interest in 
the profession are normal attributes of the good librarian and not the 
perquisite of a few fanatics, 


GURNER P. JONES, F.L.A. 


Many librarians will have learned with regret of the deat: of Gurner 
P. Jiones, former librarian of Stepney, but these who were members of 
the Association. of Assistant Librarians in the 1920s and 1930s and 
particularly those who served with him on :he Council feel a rather 
special sorrow. During that period, the Association lived through stirring, 
not to say, stormy times. It changed its name; it inaugurated correspon- 
dence courses for the education of its members and the question of 
possible amalgamation with the Library Association was ceaselessly 
debated. In the midst of all this Gurner P. Jones went on his elert, cheer- 
ful way; an active member of the Council being in tura both its 
Honorary Secretary and its President. Although the rules of the Associa- 
tion required that members resigned from the Council when they be- 
came Chief Librarians this was waived for a period in his case so that 
we did not lose the benefit of his Jong experience. But it is not so much 
for his official work that we remember him with so much afection but 
because of the kind of man he was. He radiated cheerful kiadness. He 
was particularly helpful to new members and with a few words made 
them feel how glad we were to have them. Unziring work, untiring kind- 
ness—these are our memories of Gurner. 
ELsiE M, ExLEY. 
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TELEX 
by Brian Rogerson 
Manchester Public Libraries 


Telex is a 24 hour teleprinter service, maintained by the G.P.O.; an 
office’ to office communication. system by which printed messages are 
exchanged between two correspondents on teleprinting machines. Printed 
copies of a message are reproduced at both the sending and receiving 
ends, providing a permanent record of the details of the message. Dialling 
is now fully automatic in most parts of the U.K., and soon will be, both 
throughout this country, and to Europe also. Correspondents are con- 
nected instantly by simply dialling a number, as one would by telephone. 
‘Telex connects 100,000 overseas subscribers on the international network, 
and the number of subscribers in the U.K. (5,000 at present) is increasing 
at the rate of 1,000 a year. 


Subscribers have their own teleprinter, mounted on an attractive 
metal desk. They are connected by a direct line to an automatic exchange. 
The installation is similar in form to a typewriter and can be operated by 
a competent typist up to a maximum speed of 60 words a minute. Rental 
charges are £160 per annum, and the charge for calls is calculated on a 
basic 2d. rate, which will buy a prescribed amount of time according to 
the distance of the connection, viz: 


60 seconds for a distance up to 35 miles 

30 seconds for a distance 35 to 50 miles 

20 seconds for a distance 50 to 75 miles 

15 seconds for a distance over 75 miles 
At 60 words a minute, a 15 word message could be sent to London from 
Sheffield for 2d.—cheaper than a telephone call! 


Manchester Public Libraries joined the telex network in June 1955, 
the first municipal library in Europe to do so. At the time of writing, only 
four other public libraries in the U.K‘ are connected by: telex, those at 
Stoke-on-Trent, Sheffield, Birmingham and Nottingham. The National 
Central Library has recently become a subscriber with the intention of 
using the system to speed up the inter-lending service, and it is confidently 
expected that the resources of the new National Soience Lending Library 
will be available by telex. 


"The advantages of telex are many. Some are advantages of a system 
which would apply to any user, be he a librarian or a company executive. 
These can be listed briefly : 


(i) Speed and accuracy in the transmission of a message. 
(ii) With each message transmitted, a printed record is provided both 
for the sender and the receiver. Each has an accurate copy of the 
the message as sent and amy mistakes can be spotted and rectified 
immediately. This is particularly valuable when the message: — 
(a) is in a foreign language with which the correspondents are 
not familiar. l i 

(b) contains statistics or other information which is shewn to the 
best advantage in a tabulated form. l 

(c) is of a technical nature. 

(d) contains numerical references, e.g., to patents or periodical 
articles. 
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(e) is longer than is convenient or practicable fo: a telephone 
message, but is too urgent to go by letter.. 

- (i11) The installation does not require immediate staf attention to 
receive a message, and a record of the inquiry is preserved until 
it cam be conveniently attended to. In a public librery this means 
that the staff can devote their attention to the public without the 
distraction of a constantly ringing tzle»hone. 

Perhaps the advantages of telex are best summed up by the slogan—"the 
speed of the telephone with the authority of zhe printed word.” 


The advantages as applied to libraries are less specific, and may vary 
according to the type of library concerned. The applications of telex as 
they affect the Manchester Public Library may serve to illus:rate its value. 
It is emphasised that in the past the telex installation at Manchester has 
been used primarily to give informaton. More than 2,000 messages a year 
have been dealt with, and of these 70 per cent have been for specific 
items of information. It is anticipated however that requests from and to 
the National Central Library will now increase the percentage of requests for 
the inter-lending of books and other material, and the provision of photocopies. 


The wide resources of a large reference library such as Manchester 
represent millions and millions of facts, systematically collected and stored, 
readily available to the public. Comparable 1esources are availab:e to only 
a very small percentage of the population. For instance, the Manchester 
Reference Library contains a complete collection of British Government 
Publications, a total bookstock of over half a million volumes, five 
million patent specifications. current directories covering the world, and 
over three thousand periodicals taken currencly. Its specialised departments 
collect pamphlets, newspaper cuttings, maps, photographs, financial and 
company information—the most up to date factual mater.al which may 
never become available in the conventional forms. Such vast resources 
would normally be the perquisite of only the largest reference libraries, 
but by telex they become zvailable to the smallest industrial library in 
any part of the country. 


The generally rapid expansion of knowledge and the speed of modern 
communications has not only increased the tremendous flow of informa- 
tion being made available, but also the demand for it. The enormous 
complexity of knowledge now available in one form or another is such 
that only the largest and most efficient of machines can organise and direct 
jt into the most productive channels. À large proportion oz this informa- 
tion js, now available to over 5,000 subscribers in the U.K. alone. Un- 
necesary research is obviated. For many librarians, the borcerline decision 
to buy a reference work of uncertain value is not necessa-y. l 


It must be emphasised that the usefulness of telex is not restricted 
to the area in which the library is situated. Tae Manchester information 
and technical service, although extensively used by commercial firms in 
the immediate vicinity, is also extended auite freely bota to industrial 
' concerns and specialised libraries throughout the country. The number of 
inquiries received is constantlv increasing as the number of subscribers 
increases and as they discover the full extent of the rescurces that are 
available. Telex however, is not used only 1o supply information but also 
to obtain it. Urgent requests for information are frequently sent to the’ 
Board of Trade, to foreign embassies and trade commissioners, and to 
government departments. A few examples of inquiries which have been 
satisfactorily answered may help to illustrate the diversity of the types 
of information required: HN ° 


1. Will you please translate the followin fom the Acme code: ACAVF 

NUFPA? 

2. Can you provide any information or Metir ES on the use 
of hydraulics and pneumatics in spindle drives for textile machinery? 

3. We should be grateful if you could let us have the names of cotton 
forwarding agents in Trieste. `. | 

4.Can you give any infonmation about J. ‘Crome, painter, and the 
current value of his paintings? 

5.Can you provide information ion a West German consortium called 

(we believe) “Interatom” formed by the German firm Demag and 

Atomics International of California, U.S.A.? Informatiom on parties 

to the consortium and their financial status would be welcome. 

With the world output of books and periodicals constantly 1 increasing 
it is becoming ever more impossible for any.one library to maintain a 
completely exhaustive collection of material. To facilitate efficient and 
speedy inter-lending it is necessary that libraries must Keep in much closer 
contact than they have done in the past. The Manchester and Sheffield 
Public Libraries have a working agreement whereby loans requested by 
telex are posted the same day directly to the library concerned, cutting out 
the delay normally experienced when obtaining material through the 
Regional Bureaux. Now that the National Central Library has joined the 
telex network, it is possible for them to liaise more closely with the North 
Western Bureau, which is based in Manchester, to expedite the interlending 
of material at an inter-regional level. In: this connection also, the R.S.I. 
Section of the L.A. is preparimg a list of organisations willing to use telex 
on inter-library loans and information. It-would appear that telex will 
eventually become an integral part of the inter-lending mechanism of the 
U.K., but as will be seen later, we will not by any stretch of the 
imagination, be leading the world. : 

By telex, the same facility and speed of communication can be main- 
tained at an international level. Manchester Public Library is im regular 
contact with the library of the Technical University of Delft for the 
purpose of inter-lending material, providing photocopies, giving informa- 
tion, and sometimes making communications which would normally be 
made by letter. Also messages from Delft for the Manchester College of 
Science and Technology can be sent by telex to the Public Library and 
relayed by telephone. For the cost of a 4s. 9d. call to Delft, an urgently 
required book can be obtained from Holland in two days. It is also 
possible to obtain material from foreign publishers in a matter of days 
- instead of weeks. 

The use of teleprinters in libraries in the Netherlands, in fact in 
Europe as a whole, has developed far more rapidly than in this country. 
In the Netherlands alone 35 libraries are connected by the telex network. 
In Germany and Switzerland, and also the United States, the imporfance 
of telex as a national and international link has been recognised. Inter- 
library co-operation in Europe is expected to develop even. more rapidly 
as dialling becomes fully automatic. Át present, only France and. the 
United Kingdom do not have complete automatic dialling, but soon it 
will be automatic both throughout this country and also from here to 
the Continent 

Although, as librarians, our first considerations may be concerned 
with the uses of telex as applied to libraries, it may be interesting to 
conclude with a few thoughts on telex in general. The teleprinter is a 
combination of the most attractive features of the telephone and the 
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typewriter—immediate contact and accuracy in print. By the telex service 
the interchange of messages between telex subscribers in this country and 
those in the rest of the world is assured for 24 hours a:day. In our position 
as a trading nation, whose very livelihood depends on the success of her 
trading activities, the advartages of such a system would appear to be 
self evident. Not only do we depend on our success as traders, but also on 
the ability of our scientists and technicians to keep us in the forefront of 
modern development in the technical sphere. To do this every available 
item of information must be put at their disposal, and unnecessary 
duplication of effort in research must be kept to a minimum. Too often 
is valuable time spent on research to which an answer has already been 
found. The constant interchange of material and information by telex can 
be the means of saving thousands of hours a year by scientists and ibusiness 
executives. It is significant that telex trafic from Britain to Canada in 
1957 averaged 2,000 minutes a week. That figure is increasing all the time, 
yet we are behind many other countries! It would seem that the use of 
telex as an everyday means of communication has only jest begun, but 
will increase until it will be essential for every business concern of any 
consequence to have one. And we as librarians must be prepared to serve 
them, as we do by telephore, in every way possible, not only for the 
satisfaction of our professional consciences, but also as par: of the effort 
to ensure the prosperity of the nation. 


Appendix 

Here is a list of some of the libraries who are known to be on the telex 
network. The Library of the Technical University, Delft is at present engaged 
in compiling a list of all libraries. who are connected by ‘telex. 


U.S.A. 
John Crerar. Chicago, Netherlands 
Denver Public State University, Utrecht 
Lehigh University Technical University, Delft. 
Library of Congress Technical University, Eindhoven, 
Linda Hall, Kansas City 
Michigan State University 
Midwest Inter-Library Centre, Germany 

Chicago — Berlin University 
Ohio State University Rhine-Wessphalian Technical 
Purdue University, La Fayette University, Aachen, 

. Union Library Catalogue, Technical University, Munich. 
Philadelphia — Technical University, Berlin 
University of California Technical University, Dresden 

University of Kansas. Jena Univezsity 


Also many societies and research associations, e.g, Batelle-Institut, Frank- 
furt; Gmelin-Institut; Deutscher Forschungdienst. 





58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


H. KARNA C LONDON, S.W.7. 
(BOOKS) KNIGHTSBRIDGE 7908. 


| LTD. New and Secondhand Books on 
all subjects. 
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The origins of Machine Composition 
by Geoffrey Langley — . 
Nottingham Public Libraries | 


Most librarians who have come to grips with the Registration examination 
are only too familiar with the two pillars of modern machine typesetting, 
the Linotype and Monotype machines and their photographic descendants, 
Those who have pursued the matter further will also know something of 
the Intertype machine, and those who have relied upon out-of-date text- 
books will have confused both themselves andi the examiners with details 
of the Typograph. But few, as they grapple blasphemously with the 
interiors of Merganthaler and Lanston's brain children, realise that these 
were by no means first in the field of mechanical composition. In the 
printing trade to-day, as well as in the library profession, it is commonly 
thought that Linotype and Monotype were invented in vacuo, and came 
as a revolutionary development sweeping away hand composition in book 
and newspaper work overnight. In the sense that they were constructed 
upon what we now know to be the right principles, were reasonably 
priced and astonishingly efficient, this is no doubt true, but typesetting 
machinery has a long, acrimonious and gallant history which stretches 
back long before the coming of the slug-casting machines. 


Anyone who is at all familiar with Victorian ways of thought will 
realise at once that, of all people, they were the least likely to leave such 
a problem alone, presenting as it did a tripartite appeal to their avarice, 
to their sense of progress and to their passion for constructing machinery 
based upon completely mistaken principles which was nevertheless made 
to work with some degree of efficiency by the relentless application of 
steam power and sheer mechanical ingenuity. A brief study of Singer’s 
History of Technology will show much machinery built and operated 
during the nineteenth century that would cause a modern technician to 
take aspirin and retire to bed, and it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
composition of type, a craft quite unchanged for more than three cen- 
turies, would escape the attention of Victorian engineers, superbly confi- 
dent even in the face of such unfortunate incidents as that of the Tay 
Bridge. For a long period men had been trying to overcome the two 
great obstacles to more efficient printing, the hand press and the hand 
composition of type, and soon after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a succession of improbable machines had strained the patience 
of master printers, leading eventually to the highly efficient power presses. 
of Koenig and Bauer, and the removal of the most important bottleneck. 
Meanwhile, the rapid tncrease in the size and circulation of newspapers 
that followed such developments as the removal of duties and the inven- 
tion of processes for the manufacture of paper from vegetable fibres had 
led to armies of compositors, type by the ton, and labour expenses of 
such an order that at least one newspaper was driven to the purchase of 
fresh type for each issue rather than incur the cost and labour of distribu- 
tion. As always, demand stimulated supply, and ingenious minds turned 
to the solution of the problem. From our superior standpoint it is easy 
to see that the principle of type-casting as opposed to type-setting forms 
the only real solution, but to men steeped in the traditions of a craft un- 
changed since its inception, and moreover lacking the punch-cutting 
devices essential to modern machines, it was natural to think in terms of 
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.a mechanical compositor, an apparatus which would set, justify and dis- 
tribute pre-cast foundry types. This, in view of the smallness and delicacy 
of the units to be handled, posed engineerinz problems of the first order, 
and the attitude of some printers and all compositors wzs, to say the 
least, sceptical. John Johnson in his Typographica (1824) described a 
machine (1) invented by Dr. Church, an American living in Zngland, who 
was already the inventor of a successful machine for casting type:— 
It would require no more exertion than that of a person playing on the 
piano; and so expeditiously was the whole business to be performed, that 
the types were to be re-cast each time, instead of being disiributed in the 
usual manner. Now, is not such an improbable statemert an insult to 
common sense? 


Undeterred by such outspoken comment, machines began to appear. 
Their progress was consistently opposed by -he trade unions, principally 
the very powerful London Society of Comoositors, who remained im- 
placably opposed to the employment of the cheap labour for distribution 
that could alone make the early machines economical in use, and who 
did in fact succeed in keeping typesetting macainery out of the Metropolis 
until the closing years of the century, with only two exceptions. 


The first machine to appear in this country was that invented by 
Henry Bessemer and patented in 1840 by J. H. Young and A Delcambre, 
of Lille. The Young-Delcambre, as it was called, was used in the com- 
position of The Phalanx in 1841 and the Family Herald in 1842 amidst a 
torrent of abuse from the Compositors’ Chronicie. The Family Herald's 
machine achieved the very creditable rate of 6,000 letters ard spaces an 
hour, and a note of uneasiness entered into the vituperation. The situa- 
tion was not helped when it was found that one*machine was operated 
by female labour and another, on investigation, turned out to be used as 
an ingenious "front" for the employment of unskilled anc non-union 
compositors setting type in the traditional manner. Contemporary illus- 
trations of this machine show it to have been of the pattern which was to 
remain basically the same until the appearance of Linotypes, Tachytypes 
and Intertypes, Depression of a key releases a type from a vertical 
magazine channel into which it has previously been loaded by hand. 
After release the letter is ejected into a separate composing stick, where 
it is justified bv hand in the traditional fashion. Like all mactines of this 
class, it thus required three cperatives; one for the keyboerd, one to 
justify the lines of type delivered from the machine, and one 1o replenish 
the type in the magazines. An alternative name for the Young-Delcambre 
was the Pianotype, and indeed the whole structure bears a very strong 
resemblance to an upright cottage piano in which the back has been 
carried up and forward to overhang the keyboard operator. From this 
overhang depended a frame carrying the copy which was being set, Where 
the legs of a normal piano would be, the designers incorporated some 
very fine cast-iron arches in the best Gothic tradiitons. At least one book 
was set on this apparatus, but it soon proved to be as prolific in mechani- 
cal breakdowns as it was in eliciting union abuse, and after two years it 
was withdrawn, “ despite the application of steam," as the Chronicle 
spitefully put it. 

In 1853 and 1856 the Mitchell and Alden raachines came :nto use in 
the United States, mainly for tooxwork, but although the A: den could 
claim to have used no less than 14,626 parts in its construction neither 
survived for long. The next machine to be introduced to England was 
that invented by Robert Hattersley „in 1857. This, although it lacked the 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


Edited by Frank Atkinson 
Brighton School of Librarianship 


“ Under the present system of examining it is impossible to guarantee 
that amateur examiners will set questions which are educationally 
worthy." This statement by R. C. Benge in his Life without father; the 
post-Roberts era, L.A.R. May 1960, is brought to mind by some of the 
comments in this issue of the Supplement. We have had, over the past 
years, much sparring between examiners and tutors; most of it on 
an amateur (or part-time professional?) basis. But the full-time pro- 
fessional teachers are, inevitably, gaining ground and in this Supplement, 
more and more questions are being challenged on the “educational 
worthiness” aspect. Nevertheless, when (or if) the Library Schools “set 
their own joint examination watched over by the Library Association" 
(Benge, op.cit), there will be those who will challenge the implied 
guarantee of the standard of questions and no-one will expect criticism of 
examinations to cease. There will still be a need for an Examination 
Supplement. 


From future possibilities to past certainties—the Summer Examina- 
tions of 1960 They are dealt with here on about half-rations; having been 
over-greedy with allotted space in previous issues, we are, quite rightly, 
curtailed in this one. The problem was: what to leave out? An early 
survey of the Final Part 4(e)—Presentation and Dissemination of In- 
formation seemed desirable and Registration Group D (vii) (c)— 
Literature of Social and Political Ideas, is also reviewed. The First 
Professional Examination, under sentence of abolition, appears in this 
issue—possibly for the last time. 


I am grateful to my collaborators whose voluntary, hard work has 
made this Supplement possible. 


Candidates’ comments, an innovation in the last issue, appear here 
on three parts of the examinations. The maturity and constructive ap- 
proach of these candidates are, i» our view, extremely encouraging. 
Their contributions are recommended particularly to all examiners who 
may be feeling, even in this springtime of the Post-Roberts Era, that 
their lives are all winter. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL 


The papers for this examination were very much the mixtute as before—some 
hardy perennials, some searching questions, and a few eyebrow raisers. 


Perhaps surprisingly, perhaps not, what raises the student's eyebrows often fails 
to do likewise to the tutor. I therefore feel that it may be of interest for the 
purpose of this survey to compare my own reactions to the papers with those of 
my students, taking what I judge to be their general opinion. 


In paper 1 the main difficulty which seemed to be encountered by students was 
in Q.6 where some ambiguity was felt to exist, some students only dealing with one 
side of the argument, others with both. I should have thought it was safer to deal 
with both. Q.3 seemed to hold no terrors for most and yet I felt it was the most 
searching question of all. I shall deal with it separately after this general survey. The 
others, we accepted as quite straightforward. 
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Paper 2 contained some of the more search:ng questions. It was felt by some 
that Q.1, 2 and 5 were "mare appropriate to paper 1. I do not think that this 
matters; the student who knows his material shold be able to write answers on it 
no matter in which paper the questions appear. The successful F.P.E. student will 
meet the same problem at "Registration level. Q.5 was not popular and yet on later 
reflection was agreed to be a gocd, though searching one. A few students were 
perturbed by the wording of Q.4 which asked fcr “duties and functions" of staff. 
They felt there was some subtle difference between a duty and a functicn. I doubt 
if the examiner expects any such difference to b» made. The second part of Q.2 
gave depth to what would otherwise have been a straightforward answer. 


Paper 3 provided the question which was most disliked. Q.3 asked for a com- 
parison of TWO classification schemes and most students were quite unprepared 
for this. Some time ago at a moderating committee meeting the examiners stated 
that a knowledge of more than one scheme might be required. Even those who had 
some knowledge of two schemes could not compare the “order of the classes." I am 
sympathetic here. I should have thought that the most which could be expected was 
a knowledge of the order of the main classes and it can be argued that this is not 
an important feature. Undoubtedly a difficult question. 


Q.l was avoided by some of my students as it asked for THREE main parts 
of a book, whereas I teach FOU R—Preliminaries, Text, Subsidiaries and Binding. 
I have little doubt that the examiner meant the first three, but I should think he 
will be prepared to accept the fourth. The other four questions were felt to be very 
reasonable. 


Paper 4 was the least liked by my students yet, apart from reservations about 
Q.4 I felt it contained good and fair questions. The abbreviations in Q.1 are all of 
bibliographical importance and should be known; abstracting journals are important 
as Q.2 states, the "cumulative" principle asked for in Q.3 is also very important, 
and local directories and year books (Q.5 and 6) are much used materials in reference 
work. The reservations about Q.4 are that asking for Polyglot dictionaries seems 
a little heavy for F.P.E. and some doubt about “Special subject" dictionazies. Will 
such works as "Grove's" be accepted when strictly speaking they are encyclopedias? 
This type of doubt seems to trouble some students who see both possibilities, In 
these circumstances the best advice I can give to students is to give examples of 
both. No marks can be deducted for so doing. 


I fear the real reason for the dislike of this peper was that students were ill- 
prepared, and most confessed to this and had to admit to the fairness of the questions, 
Because few of the part-time courses for F.P.E. can ind sufficient time to allow any 
real and sufficlent contact with actua! reference works this has to be left to the 
individual student. It has been stated often before, bu: it seems necessary to say 
it again—the only really effective way to study reference works is by actually using 
them for their various purposes. 


Question 3. Paper |. 


To return to this difficult question. The operative wcrd which should have been 
underlined by the good examinee is "effectiveness." The question reads—How could 
you assess the EFFECTIVENESS of your library service to the community it 
serves? This assumes that one knows the effect whick a library service is supposed 
to have on the community it servss, which so far as a public library service is 
concerned is in considerable doubt. In the case of most other types of library the 
purpose is easier to define, but it is still difficult to assess how this purpose is 
being achieved. 


Take the case of a special library of an industria. firm which will be governed 
by a board of directors who are used to assessing the effectiveness of their service 
by means of a profit and Joss account. So far as the library is concerned the loss 
far outweighs the profit on an £ s. d. statement. One presumes, therefore, that to 
justify the continual spending of money on the library they will have been assured 
by the readers (or the most important of them) that the library service is vital to 
their work with the firm. In most cases this will be done verbally, though it could 
be ascertained by means of a quesdoanasre, — , 
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To apply this to a public library is difficult, It would be unsafe to state who are 
the most important readers, we cannot verbally ask all readers their opinion, nor 
is it likely that a questionnaire would be satisfactorily answered. In any case answers 
received would show either satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the service, not the 
effectiveness. A number of readers may show satisfaction with the provision of light 
literature, this does not assess the effectivenss of such reading to a community. 


I take it that everyone would agree that it would be equally false to judge 
effectiveness by "issue" or “number of readers" statistics, Admittedly the larger these 
are the greater the potential effectiveness of the service, but it is no sure assessment. 
We might presume effectiveness not prove it. 


The furthest I would like to go would he to conjecture an assessment from an 
historical viewpoint and this would assess the effectiveness of all libraries to all 
society. It is historical fact that all great civilisations (as we undersatnd them) have 
had an organised means of storing recorded knowledge for use by society. All so 
called “underdeveloped” countries of to-day have poor library services whilst the 
most materially developed have advanced services. Note, however, that it is often 
argued that material wealth may not be coupled with spiritual or humanitarian 
advancement. 


J. M. Orr, Extra-mural Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL 


A Candidate’s Comments 


My first impressions of this examination were that in all four papers all questions 
were perfecily straightforward; some of the questions set in previous examinations 
have been somewhat ambiguous, to say the least. Certain questions had appeared 
before, and those candidates who had studied previous papers should have scored 
on these. There appeared to be evidence in this examination that the examiners not 
only required candidates to have covered the syllabus, but they required them to 
“think around” the questions as well, 


In papers one and two, I was surprised at the number of topics that were 
omitted—the Roberts Committee report,’government and finance of libraries, etc. 


I gained the impression that paper three was considerably more “mellow” than 
in previous examinations. Could this be a concession on the part of the examiners? 
For some reason this paper is most feared by many students. 


Paper four was again notable for its omissions: encyclopaedias and atlases 
did not feature on this occasion. The title of this paper—"' Library Stock—Use ` 
—was reflected in the questions on abstracting journals and bibliographies. 


In conclusion, the fact must be faced that well over half the candidates for this 
examination will fail. This must be taken as a warning by future candidates. This is 
a professional examination, and should not on any account be taken lightly, or 
without adequate preparation, Candidates must appreciate that many of the questions 
require a far more searching approach than it would first appear. 

ALAN FARNELL, West Sussex County Library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION 
Registration Group B (IV) 


The main criticism of this paper is that for the ordinary candidate the choice 
was restricted because some questions asked for a little too much or were set in 
an awkward way. 

An example of the latter is the last question, Certainly students should know 
the meaning of the term furnish, but how many sheered off this question when they 
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could have answered it satisfactorily had the examirer substituted raw materials? 
Some thought furnish a misprint for finish. The usc of conditioned was also unfortu- 
nate, as it is a papermaking term. 


Question 7 asked too much of any candidate who had not mede an intensive 
study of this small part of the history of type design. One could well write for six 
or seven minutes on Eric Gill or Stanley Morison, but even a well rrepared student 
would. find insufficient to say om a third choice, probably Bruce Rogers, and only 
a word or two would be forthcoming on the ‘forrth—Goudy, Van Krimpen, 
Edward Johnston, perhaps. 


The danger in Question 8 was that the four private presses wculd be selected 
according to which outstanding works the candidate could remember, rather than 
according to importance. Again, some candidates would have to leave this question, 
despite a sound knowledge of tke development and influence of the private press 
movement. 


Question 3 displayed the principal faults of the “rag-bag” question. Some 
definitions were easy, some obscure, and the amount which could reasonably be 
expected on each varied widely—-compare STC and ‘cartouche. 


After this criticism it must be said that most of the questions were fair and 
straightforward. Questions 9 and 1! were particularly good in that tkey tested what 
the librarian needs from documentary reproduction rather than technical points. 


Question 4. Show how a knowledge of the construction and operation of the 
early printing press helps a bibliographer in the study of incunabula. 


if printing presses or history of printing had been studied separately from 
bibliographical method, this question would call for much, feverish brain- 
searching in the examination roam, 


What is not required is a description of the early printing press. Very little 
credit could be given for this urless descriptions of individual features relate to 
characteristics of the finished incunabulum. 


Firstly, the general point to be made. The bibliographer is concerned with the 
way in which a text has been transmitted, so that evidence can be brought bearing 
on the authenticity of an author's text. He may also be concerned with building 
up a picture of a printer's activity. The detailed research which he undertakes, e.g. 
to separate one edition from another, is rather like crime detectior, involving a 
reconstruction of what may have happened when the book was made. and a 
knowledge of the instrument used—the printing press-—will be of the greatest help. 


The details of this answer should show how the <eatures and abberations of 
the early printed book can be explained by the way in which the book was printed. 


The question imposes two I:mitations on the answer. Zncunabula is men- 
tioned, thus fixing our date. But much of the answer would also apply to any 
period up to about 1800. Also most of the information about early printing 
presses concerns the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, not the fifteenth century. 
Our answer is also limited to the construction and operation of th2 press. We 
cannot legitimately extend this to methods of composition, typeface design or 
paper. 

Some of the points which could have been wade are as follows:-— Inking. 
Inking by dabbers may result in uneven inking, or some type not inked at all. In 
the dabbing process, type may be pulled from the forme, and replaced wrongiy. This . 
will result in variant states of the forme in the finished book. 


Impression. Mechanical difficulties dictated that the platen could be of only a 
modest size. This, together with the impossibility of making a large sheet of paper 
by hand, kept sheet sizes small, Also, the platen was cften only half the size of 
the printed sheet, so that two pulls were needed to print the whole forme. This double 
pull could result in a blurred impression. Scene QUAM the frisket would come out 
of place and mask off part of the type. 


Perfecting. In the early press, necessarily hand fed, eirors in perfecting were 
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possible; the sheet may be turned the wrong way in printing the reverse side, or 
(less likely) a forme may be printed on to the back of the wrong sheet. 


Other features. VM we extend "operation" of the press a little, something could 
bc included on errors in imposition and in folding, on shortage of type and its re-use 
within the same book, and the reasons for half-sheet imposition. Authors’ stop-press 
corrections and the method of cancellation might also have a mention. 


Question 8. Write an account of the work of FOUR important private presses 
which have operated in Britain since the Kelmscott Press, naming one outstanding 
book produced by EACH press. 


The four presses may be selected according to the importance of the work they 
produced, or according to their importance in influencing the development of the 
private press movement. The latter criterion is used in this suggested choice. 


Doves Press. A marked contrast to the Kelmscott Press, Compare its simplicity 
and restraint, against the richness of Kelmscott. In type design it did not medievalise, 
but moderntsed Jenson; it went back to: the best early roman model, but not 
beyond to the “precious” Kelmscott Gothic. Did the Doves Press point the way 
forward while Kelmscott was harking back? 


Vale Press. Although the Vale Press has been classed among the minor presses 
it is important in showing a broadening of the market for private press books. 
The press was a financial success. Some books were sold for as little as six shillings. 


Golden Cockerel Press. Its aims were not only to produce “the book beautiful” 
but to encourage young authors and artists, and the press was particularly important 
in publishing wood engraved illustrations. In contrast to the earlicr private presses 
which used type faces cut for their exclusive use, the Golden Cockerel Press employed 
a variety of generally available faces, although the Golden Cockerel type was cut 
tor them. l 


The Nonesuch Press can be thought of as tbe culmination of the private press 
movement: by this time it has gone so far that one may query whether the None- 
such is strictly a private press, particularly in view of the fact that large scale 
edition printing is done by outside printers to Nonesuch design. At this stage of 
development we have at last the marriage of fine book design and machine methods, 
Without this culmination the private presses would merely have been a curious 
anachronism in the twentieth century—with llth influence on commercial book 
production. 


The Ashendene and the Gregynog presses could have been selected, both because 
of their output rather than their influence, although in the latter case there is a 
signficant link (as with the Cuala Press) with local culture. 


P. G. New, Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic, Schoul of Librarianship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION 
A Candidate’s Comments 


This paper resembled the curate's egg. About nine of the questions were a 
fair test of knowledge of basic principles combined with practical application, and 
all were clearly and unambiguously expressed. 


The defects add up to a general lack of balance. The level varied from the 
elementary, c.g., question 6, to the baffling: whether question 3 was really too 
advanced, or whether it simply revealed gaps in our preparation, I cannot say, but 
at least three of the items thoroughly “foxed” the majority of our group of candidates. 
Again, questions 6 and 10, even when answered with reasonable thoroughness, filled 
considerably less than the time allowed, and even after subsequent thought, I doubt 
if I could write for more than ten minutes on question 4, which in the examination 
produced a complete mental blank. 


Coverage of subjects was very uneven. We were given two questions on illustra- 
tion processes, but only one (or 14) on paper, and none on the remainder of book 
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production. On the history of printing, the twertieth century was awarded two 
questions, but the earlier periods were omitted entirely. It is obviously impossible to 
cover every topic in the syllabus, but surely a fairer balance could have been struck. 


Finally, the layout of the paper was a little sirange. In Section B, illustration 
processes and the history of printing were lumped together while Section C was an 
assorted jumble of documentary reproduction, plastic covers (surely a trivial subject 
for an examination question out of the whole field of binding?) and paper-making. 
A more logical arrangement would be: A—Bibliographical method and history of 
printing; B—Processes of book production; C-—Documentary reproduction and 
binding. 


Having dealt at some length on the faults of the paper, I should add that on 
the whole I liked it, and I hope that these criticisms have been constructive rather 
than vindictive. 


GREGORY Drew, North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


ASSISTANCE TO READERS 
Registration Group B (V) 


This was a more searching paper than others in this subject set recen:ly; less 
favourable to those who lacked adequate preparatioa. On the whole the questions 
were of a kind capable of being answered in examinetioa condittons and capable of 
being studied for. In particular, the questions in Section C showed great improvement. 


The paper followed the conventional grouping: Section A on ‘‘theory’’ and 
method; Section B on general reference material; Section C on special subject 
literature. Where there are such grcupings it is important for all concerned chat the 
content of the groups remain constant. It is felt that, to some extent, questions 4 on 
government publications and 5 and 6 on history broke the pattern. 


There were infelicities in the wording of some questions. Q.4: How would you 
ensure that readers make as full a use of British government publications as they 
make of other types of material in a library which buys them in some quantity? — 
why not simply “ make the best use?" Perhaps there is some hidden meaning here. 
Doubts of this kind will cause many a candidate to leave a straightforward ques- 
tion and to attempt something more difficult. This is found also in Q.5—many 
students were puzzled by the injunction: Write an account of any major cata- 
logue of a local collection knowr to you. Does the placing of the adjective 
“major” with “catalogue”? rather than with *''loca. collection" imply that the 
catalogue be printed? Surely not. And yet. .. . The clock ticks on as the 
candidate ruminates as to whether his local collection has a really major catalogue 
or whether it is possible for a mnior collection to have a major catalogue, or, 
alternatively, whether major collections can have mino- catologues . . . and so 
on until he gives up and in the remaining fifteen minutes has a go a: something 
else. Q.6 asks for two examples of large scale works on “ history in general "— 
Wells? Toynbee? Langer? or, and strictly even more accurate, Langlois and 
Seignobos? Or will the Cambridge histories do after all? 


The content of Sections A and C was good. Section B however was ill-balanced. 
Of the four questions covering general reference matzrial (i.e. roughly the whole 
of Roberts) two of the questions were on history, one was on bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies, the other was a miscellany. The miscellany first: Q.8 Describe critically a 
leading example of any THREE of the following (a) a guide to the literature of a 
subject; (b) a special atlas; (c) a biographical dictionary; (d) a bi-lingual dictionary; 
(e) a technical data book. Despite its breadth this question did not make up for 
previous specialisation. Inevitably, this kind of test is shallow. The most ill-prepared 
student should have been able to get at least a pass mark here (with, for example, 
Parke's Guide to the literature of maths. and physics; Oxfo-d economic atlas; Who's 
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who; Harrap’s Standard French and English dictionary; Kempe's Engineer's 
yearbook). 


Questions on bibliographies of bibliographies are unfortunately rare. Q.7 was 
welcome. Any student of this subject should have used for his own studies at least 
four of the titles listed here. Notes on their coverage should therefore have been 
fairly easily written. And whenever a question asks for the ‘value to the librarian" 
of particular works, then ideas can be induced if the candidate thinks in terms of 
those operations which the librarian performs, e.g. book selection (including book 
withdrawal and co-operative book supply), classification and cataloguing, reader 
services. This kind of thinking should, of course, have been done already in the 
period of study. Q.5 on local history materials was so extensive that hardly more 
than an inventory of types could be expected. 


[n Section A the questions could be answered from the viewpoint of any kind 
of library. There has in the past been an unfortunate tendency to imply a public 
library setting. In at least one question here-—Q.3 on the dissemination of informa- 
tion—thinking in terms of several kinds of Library rather than solely in terms of 
the obvious one, should yield fresh material. This question incidentally demands 
careful though not dogmatic definitions of both “information” and “dissemination.” 
"Information" should not be taken to include the physical procurement and presenta- 
tion of books, articles, etc., though of course these include information; ‘‘dissemina- 
tion of information" sbould embrace personal information service in response to an 
individual request, though in general usage the emphasis is on "broadcast" methods. 
(The inclusion in the question of the word "presentation" as well as "dissemination," 
strengthens this interpretation.) 


Q.I introduced a subject of considerable importance: the compilation of biblio- 
graphies. Describe how you would compile and prepare for printing an annotated 
reading list of 40 titles (say six pages) on a topical subject. Name the subject 
chosen. This question is deceptively realistic. The first job of the candidates here is 
io say for whom the list is intended. Quite obviously lists on, say, rail transport 
for a student of transport, or for a student of commerce, or for an M.P. prior to a 
debate, or for a "general reader" in a branch library, or for a child will differ 
enormously in content and the method of compilation wil in turn be affected. All 
too often in practice this initial task is badly done, if done at all, resulting in lists 
of limited value. “How?” cannot be answered before "why?" and “for whom?” 
have been dealt with, Then the problems of collecting the material, annotating items, 
arranging, listing and printing can be considered. This is a full half-hour question 
without the printing part of it. By the way, what is the point of stipulating 
“topical?” As a relative term its inclusion here can only cause ambiguity. In an 
industrial library a list on a piece of machinery for a new installation would be 
topical; in a university library a list on a particular aspect of Shakespearean 
criticism may well be topical. If "topical" is interpreted in a narrow sense to mean 
only such things as have a current general news value then the question seems to be 
unnecessarily limited and certain kinds of library are favoured. Jf descriptions of 
sources of current events are looked for, then the question is far too big and in 
any case should be elsewhere. 


Q.2 gave the student scope for imagination. Previous reading of set books, 
Roberts (chapters 1 and 15) or Wyer, for example, would have provided a basis. 
A knowledge of the style required for a staff manual would then give form to the 
substance, 


Q.4 called for a similar amalgam of two separate constituents of the syllabus. 
It demanded first a knowledge of the range and possible uses of government publi- 
cations. Only this could tell the candidate how to give direction to the various 
methods of publicity and display and of teaching the use of materials. The question 
would then resolve itself into a discussion of these methods illustrated. with examples 
of the various types of government publication. The main bibliographical guides 
themselves should be mentioned here for, of course, adequate use depends on the 
provision of these. 


The questions in Section C tested not merely the candidate's ability to cite 
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half a dozen titles in a subject but to show his understanding of its “bibliographical 
pattern," i.e. the particular vadues of the various :ypes of material (e.g. biblio- 
graphies of bibliographies, current aad retrospective bibliographies, li»rary catalogues, 
abstracts and indexes, periodicals of various types and reference material) and the 
relationships between these. This kind of knowledge is, of coursa, vital if selec- 
tion of materials and reader services are to be adequate. 


Thus Q.11: State what are the advantages and disadvantages o? printed library 
catalogues (including accessions lists) as subject biblicgraphies in a subject of your 
choice. One way of answering this question would be to take examples of cata- 
logues in the particular subject and to criticize each, using the Leading for the 
study of bibliographies—e.g. coverage (by subject, language, period, types of 
materials and analysis), bias, arrangement (including alternative approaches via 
indexes), description (bibliographiczl details and annotation), fequency, and 
relation with existing bibliographies. At the same time the differemt functions of 
subject bibliographies Gn book selection, classification and catalogung and reader 
services) should be considered. No one catalogue or bibHography can adequately 
perform all functions. A second way of answering the question would be to discuss 
generally the advantages and disadvantages of catalogues as bibliographies, using 
the above heading as a framework and supporting each statement with examples. 


Similarly Q.10: Assess the value of periodicals as opposed to books in any 
special subject field of your choice. How far are thz periodical eticles in that 
field mobilized for use and how could such services be improved? Two distinct 
questions here. The first required the candidate to use his "general" knowledge on 
the value of periodicals and to apply this to his spec.al subject, giving examples. 
of course. Points that might be menticned here include the value of periodicals 


in keeping up to date in the subject; 
in initial publication of research reports and conference proceedings; 


in presenting information on minute topics often ignored or sketchily treated in 
books ; 


in giving periodic surveys of the state of the subject and trends; 

in the inclusion of bibliographical surveys and reviews, abstracting and indexing 
services ; 

in giving outlet for correspondence, often extremely valuable; 

in the publication of trade news aad advertisements ; 


in giving biographical information and. also “official” news re oae or more 
Societies, institutions or groups in the subject; 


and so on. Scope enough here for a full half-hour answer. 


The “second question" required an account of current bibliographies, including 
accessions lists, annual surveys, indexing and abtracting services and contents lists. 
The word “mobilized” is somewhat unusual here; broadly, location is part of 
it and location lists of periodicals migat be mentioned briefly. In all cases both 
separately published bibliographical sources and those in serials should be con- 
sidered. So should more “general” sources where relevant (e.g. P.A.I S. for any 
of the social sciences or Engineering index for a wide range of technologies); and 
even very general sources such as L.4. Subject index where special sources are 
deficient. Finally, in considering possible improvements, note a) complete gaps and b) 
deficiencies in existing services (e.g. inadequate subject or language coverage, 
delays and poor arrangement). 


C. D. NzBDHAM, Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic School of LiErarianship. 
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ASSISTANCE TO READERS 
A Candidate’s Comments 


Irrelevance is a complaint made throughout registration classes. It is a curious 
paradox that Assistance to Readers which should be a most essential paper in 
librarianship is instead a prey to the hopeful, eleventh-hour swotter who can 
remember appropriate dates, editions and other information for a vital twenty-four 
hours. 


Section A gave no scope for ideas except, perhaps, in Q.2, and here a highly 
stylised answer was required. Q.3 and Q.4 are calculated to engender only despair. 


Q.5 and Q.6 were the best on the paper, combining almost certainly a live 
interest at work with the kind of critical faculty stimulated by classes, Adequate 
answers to the next two questions could well indicate no more than apt revision. 
To absorb the kind of knowledge required to gain marks is unrealistic. Intelligent 
application of the relevant classification scheme is more immediately important. 
Q.1 seems ideal to set in this section. 


Section C comprises familiar, jaded questions. This could be abandoned in 
favour of a more searching test of special knowledge in a Group D revised to 
cover say, English literature plus two chosen subjects. 


These examinations should achieve a balance between practical experience and 
class learning. Three questions do this, out of twelve. There is a place for a 
searching oral test, whatever the obstacles, and modified written papers designed 
to cover ground inappropriate to oral examinations. Taking a long term view, 
standards in the profession would rise—the best lever for achieving correspondingly 
higher status. 

F. E. Dovey, Hampstead Public Libraries. 


LITERATURE OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS 
Registration Group D (VID (C) 


On the whole this paper was a balanced one, due representation being given 
to modern and earlier thought, and to English and foreign writers. There was, 
however, in this and other recent papers, some over-emphasis on the thought 
and works of individual writers at the expense of other parts of the syllabus. 
The literature of specific political theories and movements (utilitarianism and the 
Divine Right of Kings, for example) is not represented and while Questions 3 and 5 
do deal with the political and social thought of particular periods, this part of 
the syllabus has not always been covered in the past. 


The questions were fair and straightforward, and stressed the need to refer in 
answers to the works of the writers mentioned; a point sometimes overlooked by 
students, Three questions have been selected for special consideration and 
comment :— 


Q.2. Write on essay on the political and social ideas expressed in the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. This type of question calls for a clear, concise exposition 
of the main features of the writer’s thought. In the case of St. Thomas, his 
theory of law and justice and his views on the nature of political authority should 
be summarized, and the works in which these doctrines were developed—Summa 
Theologica and De Regimine Principum—should be mentioned. The question also 
covers social thought, therefore reference should be made to his views on economic 
questions, particularly property, usury and the theory of the just price. 


Q.5. Draw up a short list of books, written at the time of the Renaissance, that 
you consider to be essential to an understanding of the political thought of the 
s 
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period. . . . One difficulty presented by this question is that of deciding the limits 
of the period. The most significant doctrines were developed during the sixteenth 
century, but some writings of the early seventeenth century also reflect the thought 
of the period. The works may be arranged in grcups according to the doctrines 
favoured by their authors. The thought of the Reformation i: covered in the 
works of Luther, Calvin and John Knox; that of the Counter-Reformation in the 
writings of Bellarmine and Suarez, The Divine Right of Kings was expounded 
by King James and William Barclay reacting agzins: the theories developed by the 
Anti-Monarchists (or Monarchomachi) George Buchanan, Juan de Mariana and 
Althusius. Sir Thomas More znd Campanella wrote the best krown Utopias of 
the period. Works that do not fit into these cztegories may be arranzed by the 
nationalities of their authors. These include Fortescue and Hooker (England), 
Bodin and the Vindiciae contra tyrannos (France: and Machiavelli (Italy). 


Q.5. Write an essay outlining the principal cortributions made Ey French writers 
in the eighteenth century. Freach political thecries in the eighhteenth century 
were developed as weapons against the ancien regime and were tased to a large 
extent on Locke’s principles of toleration and his doctrine of humaa natural rights. 
The Encyclopédie, conceived and edited by Diderot, sums up the thought of 
of the time. The Encyclopédistes maintained thet < natural order exists in the 
universe and that this order is discerned by reason, not by revelatior. They believed 
that man is naturally just and politically competent, and denounced the trade 
in slaves, inequitable taxation and the corruption of justice. They selected the 
contractual hypothesis, ascribing the birth of society to the needs cf natural man, 


The Liberal school of theorists, whose principal representatives were 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, favoured the historical method, took Emgland as their 
model and were moderate in their aims. They were firm advocates cf civil liberties 
and preferred order to freedom in the political spkere; enlightered administra- 
tion was their aim. Diderot, Helvétius and d'Hclbazh were more intolerant of 
existing institutions, favoured a priori methods and sought to constrict tbe perfect 
state by reason. They treated natural rights as a body of doctrins, self-evident, 
rational and coherent, on which the statesman could construct a constiution in 
the abstract for a body of purely rational self-interested individrals. Helvétius 
and d’Holbach developed the utilitarian principle ard carried it to its logical 
conclusion; their political doctrines anticipate Bentham. 


The Revolutionary school may be represented by Mably and Condorcet. The 
former, in his De La Législation, advocated a democratic revolution to establish 
the sovereignty of the people and was a significant forerunner of Socialist doctrine 
in his ideas of utopian Communism. Condorcet taugh- the perfectitility of man, 
the inevitability of human progress and the power of scientific method to trans- 
form society. 


The Physiocrats laid the foundations of the modern science of 2conomics in 
their conception of a natural economic order, as self-evident as tke system of 
natural law. On the basis of this order, which is so arranged that, if each man 
seeks his own happiness, the good of all is achieved, they argued for the abolition 
of government regulation, for the destruction of privilege and for freedom of 
thought. 


Rousseau was a revolutionary thinker of a different kind. He reected against 
the supremacy of reason and favcured a return to the concept of the organic 
society characteristic of Greece and the Middle Ages. His doctrine of pure sovereignty 
was a signal contribution to the theory of the natuzal state. 


A. J. StMPSON, Board of Trade Library. 


PRESENTATION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
Final 4 (E) 


It is not much use having an examination if there is no course or frame- 
work of study or even candidates. There are two courses at present (North- 
Western Polytechnic and Manohester) which produce reading lists, which could 
well be supplemented by an A.A.L. guide to the examination. Some sources such 
as Foskett and Aslib will be mentioned later but U.S. material predominates, 
e.g. SINGER Information and communication practice in industry, 1958: WEIL. 
Technical report; 1954 (Pt.2.1959 is rather diffuse); Special libraries (U.S.A.) and 
other management journals. Unesco material is also very useful. 


It is perhaps in management journals and such “off-beat”? material, and meet- 
ings, that the course is to be found. For example, meetings of the Classification 
Group and non-library meetings, such as those of the Communications Research 
Group, U.C.L. Advertisements and even tables of data in our favourite daily are 
all grist to the mill. A visit to local punched card installations is also worthwhile. 


There would appear to be a need for a practical paper in this examination {as 
there is in Part 4(a).—Palaeography and Archives) providing for ‘collation of abstracts 
with originals" as the syllabus lays down. 


Potential candidates should not feel that this examination is an esoteric exercise 
peculiar to a coterie of special librarians. Technical colleges interested in 
025.007.1:5/6, as a recent advertisement states, should provide a steady flow of 
candidates, as should the larger public reference libraries and the newly-formed 
information centres in universities (e.g. Nottingham). These papers should rank, 
together with Part 3, as "an appropriate part" in any appointment to such 
posts. 


The fruits of 1957 are now being tasted. The first taste—December, 1959— 
was a little sharp; this second is more mellow but no “soft option." Compared 
wih December the June papers showed a clearer division into 1st  Paper— 
—Theoretical/Abstract and 2nd  Paper—Practical/Realist. In Paper 1, I have 
left Q.4 until the end and in Paper II, Q.!. These might well be called “‘stinkers’’ 
and are considered in more detail. 


Paper I 


Q.2. Discuss style in abstracting and translating work. An excellent question, 
but should wait until a 3 question/3 hour paper emerges. 


Q.5. Critically discuss the investigation into the efficiency of indexing systems 
carried out at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield. Futuristic, since the September 
meeting of Aslib has not yet taken place. An attempt could be made at this question 
by anyone participating in the scheme, but it would be a highly personal view, 
rather than a critical discussion. (Perhaps the main lesson learnt at Cranfield 
is the need for discipline to be allied to brilliance in indexing.) 


Q.7. You are LibrarianjInformation Officer of ONE of the following organi- 
sations which the Duke of Edinburgh is to visit: (a) a research association; (b) 
an industrial firm; (c) a technical college. How would you display the work of 
your department? This would appear to belong to Paper 2 and a more probable 
visitor could have been chosen to illustrate the line of management in the centre 
concerned. 


Q.4. Review the principles, achievements and potentialities of mechanical trans- 
lation. To plunge into the labyrinth with the thread given to us by B. I. Palmer 
(L.A.R. Apr. 1958) on the meaning of “‘discuss, review," etc., and the sword and 
buckler of Benge and Dudley (The study of reference material as a part of library 
education, L.A.R. Nov, 1956), is the only way with such a question. The material 
is vast, but an elementary knowledge of binary codes and punched cards should 
suffice to put over the principles. The achievements can be found in Booth's 
work on the subject. Acquaintance with such periodicals as the Mass. Inst. of 
Technology's MT is useful in assessing the state of the art. An actual knowledge 
of examples such as the IBM translgtions ef Russian and the Russian translations 
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of American texts, as well as evaluation of the mnevenness of the texts and some 
over-smoothness in the Russian texts, betraying zealous post-editing, would help. 
The potentialities of machine translating must be judged on the latest conference 
work, such as the Cleveland Conference on A common language for machine search- 
ing and translation. The preprints were available free to bona fide students and 
it is such material that is the life blood of this examination; for in librarianship, 
as in life, the best things are free, sometimes. The analytical review by Allen Kent 
from the conference should also be mentioned. Merit standard might rest on 
discussion of the problem of “metalanguage” and such artificial machine languages 
as ALGOL and COBOLD. Future potentialities corld be envisaged in a meta- 
language at D.S.I.R. (Chinese?) and a Telex link from there to any interested centre. 


Paper Ii 


Paper 2 is down-to-earth, but Q.7, on the designing of tables of data, obviously 
feeling out of place, hides at the back of the question paper. 

Q.4. You are Editor of a new scientific journal. Write a leaflet for the guidance 
of your book reviewers. The tesk set is to the point but the setting is unrealistic. 
It is unlikely that the candidate would have such a 20s: in view, at least at present, 
and while editorship is one of the keystones of the syllabus the position should 
be related to the working experience of the examinee. 


Q.6 on information services in libraries is straightforward. A quotation from 
one of the “set books” is always reassuring anc D. J. Foskett certainly has 
helped to shape this examination. Discussion could be based on the book and aM 
types of libraries should be considered. 


Q.1. Argue the case for cover-to-cover as agcinsi selective translation as a 
means of becoming nationally aware of developments in Russian science and 
technology. Describe DSLR's work in this connection. This enables the candi- 
date to study an actual problem and an actual solution. U.S. and E.P.À. sublica- 
tions cover the field of argument, with ample additional material from  Aslib 
Proceedings of which Rhys Matthews's article The translating industry, is most 
apposite. Padding with sputniks and luniks won't bring home the bacon. A 
good grasp of the actual costs (up to £5-10s. per 1,000 words) and the size of 
a cover-to-cover translation (300,000 words) will. D.S.LR’s LLU Translations 
Bulletin is the prime source for the second part of the answer which should be 
fact-studded—D.S.I.R.'s 15,000 translations and 400 books translated, current 
lists of periodicals and irregular series, 67 cover-to-cover journals and list of trans- 
lations for loan. The low cost of pool translation should be noted, even at the 
risk of weakening the case for cover-lo-cover, as well as the free copy for the 
editing. Actual examples from working experience or subject knowledge from the 
growing number of courses of Russian for scientists (which librarians as social 
scientists should attend) can be used to advantage in such an answer. 


A. J. Dicxson, Librarian, George Wimpey & Company. 


superior ornamentation .of Young and Delcambre, was still quite suffi- 
ciently odd in appearance, resembling as it did a two-tier meta] bunk 
sawn in half and covered with piano wire. Jt had the same basic disad- 
vantage as its predecessors in that it was not really very much quicker 
than the process it was designed to supersede, since lines still had to be 
justified by hand and type distributed first into cases and' then into the 
machine magazines, but«it was mechanically efficient, and presented suffi- 
cient advantages to secure adoption by a number of hard-pressed provin- 
cial newspapers, who were.able to employ cheap labour for distribution 
without fear of union action. Avery similar machine was invented.by 
Charles Kastenbein in 1869, and installed by The Times in 1872. The 
Times had at an early date quarrelled bitterly with the London Society 
of Compositors, since when it had employed only non-union labour and 
could consequently install new machinery with impunity. Indeed, it did 
so to such effect that the cellars in Printing House Square were reliably 
reported to be choked with discarded inventions, principally unsuccessful 
typesetters. Kastenbeins remained successfully operating with The Times 
until 1908, when they were at last dislodged by Intertype and Lino- 
type machines. 2) "' 

While Hattersley and Kastenbein equipment was working in news- 
paper offices such as the Liverpool Courier and the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, attempts were being made to overcome the problem of distri- 
bution. The Times had solved this problem in characteristic fashion by 
working its Kasterbeins in conjunction with a highly efficient type-casting 
machine of its own development, thus ensuring fresh type for each issue, 
but it was a solution not adopted elsewhere. Success finally came with 
the invention of the Thorne typesetter, which employed a separate machine 
and specially nicked type for the purpose of distribution. The Thorne 
achieved some success—its introduction into the Sportsman office resulting 
in lock-outs, accusations of sabotage, and the dismissal of non-union 
labour—but it was already too late. By about 1893 there were already 
230 Linotypes at work in the Provinces, as opposed to 33 Hattersleys 
(23 of them in Liverpool), 14 Thornes and the Kastenbeins. Interesting 
developments had taken place—-electricity had been applied to machines 
owned by Clowes (1874), and Alexander Mackie, of Warrington, had 
used a punched paper ribbon for automatic setting in 1868—but the fight 
was over. There was, however, one belated development in the shape of 
the incredible Paige typesetter, which is said to have driven patent agents 
to suicide and to the mad-house. By using specially nicked founder's 
type, it could, marvellous to relate, compose, justify and distribute type 
at the same time. It suffered unfortunately from several major disad- 
vantages. It was of enormous size and weight, it was so complicated that 
only its inventor was ever able completely to understand it, it could deal 


with only one size of type, and it cost almost a million dollars. Only two. 


were ever built. As Sean Jennett remarks, there is such a thing as being 
too clever by half, but it was a fitting farewell gesture. | 


1. British Patent 4664 of 1822. Only a wooden model was ever constructed. 

2. Six Hattersley typesetters were installed in the Daily News office in 1891, 
but an attempt to use the necessary cheap labour was defeated by the unions. 
The machines weré soon replaced by Linotypes. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 
September 29th—Chaucer House., A. A.L. Council and Committees. 
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THE POWYS FAMILY 
1. Llewelyn (1884-1939) 


. by Tom Wilson 


Librarian, C. A. Parsons and Co. Lta. Nuclear Research Centre 


[n almost any discussion of modern literature the name of some 
member of the Sitwell family is almost bound to crop up; but 1 have 
yet to take part in any such conversation into which the name of that 
equally illustrious family, the Powys, was introduced. I hope that these . 
short essays on the three most noted members of that family will prompt 
more people to read and to discuss their work. 

The three members of the family I propose to write about are 
Llewelyn Powys, John Cowper Powys and Theodore Francis Powys, and 
I chose to discuss Llewelyn first because it was his “imaginary auto- 
biography” Love and death which was my introduction to this literary 
family. 

Llewelyn Powys was born in Dorchester, eighth child of eleven, in 
1884, but spent his childhood and youth fzom 1885-1914 at Montacute 
in Somerset, where his father was vicar. The vicarage, the village and the 
countryside around Montacute are brought to life in many of his books 
and from all accounts his life {here was a happy one. In Skin for skin he 
describes a return from a walk with his brother John: 

“When we had sat down, the old nan, my father, rubbing his 
hands with delight at having his children around him, would ask us 
about our walk, and we would tell him that we had found the body 
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of a dead heron down by Walthams Mill, and also a flower we thought 

might be a skullcap. a 

His interest in nature was constant throughout his life and he was 
capable of describing anything from Swiss gentians to the African bush, 
and describing them as no one else could. 

The tragedy of Llewelyn’s life was tuberculosis which’ struck him 
down without warning in November 1909, and which finally killed him 
thirty years later in Switzerland. This disease while responsible for his 
death was also the chief reason behind his philosophy and responsible 
for much of the power in his writing. As Kenneth Hopkins says, “Surely 
no great writer has ever been more passionately aware of the delight of 
drawing breath.” The delight is typified by his Glory of life which “was 
written in a cornfield on the Dorset Downs under a cloudless sky and 
in full view of the English Channel,” and in it his philosophy is delivered 
with striking urgency: 

"An adoration of life is our religion. It is a worship of the 
moment’s duration, inviolate, detached and passionate.” 

For many this would be a selfish philosophy, but not for Llewelyn 
Powys. Delighting in being alive himself, he also delighted in the life 
of others; other people, animals, birds and even fish. "Religious emotion 

is the worship of the lubberly chub, proud of being a chub at the 
bottom of the river Yeo.” 


In spite of, or rather because of his ‘vigilant enemy” tuberculosis, 
Llewelyn travelled widely, in Canada, America, the West Indies, Switzer- 
land, the Holy Land, and Africa, and it is his travel writings which contain 
some of his most memorable phrases: 

“The mountain stretched Je into Palestine like a sleeping 
beast." 

*5.. pelicans were flying in long precise, rule of thumb lines, 
beak to legs, legs to beak.” 

“The startling silence of the rocks.” 


Black Laughter, his collection of essays on Africa contains much that 
deserves to be read, particularly today, when Africa seethes with unrest. 
The underlying violence of Africa is detected and described in such essays 
as "A Kikuyu riot" and “The rhythm of Africa." Another notable writer 
on Africa, Negley Farson, says in his introduction to Black Laughter, 
s book has undertones of Africa that I think you will find in no 
other." 


Single quotations from Llewelyn's work cannot really give a true 
indication of the diversity of his writing which ranges from fiction 
through travel, literary essays, biography, and esays on the countryside 
(of several countries) to philosophy. His language can vary from the 
rhapsodic, as in Love and death to the terse, as in the chapter "The 
mutiny" in Henry Hudson. 

My own favourites among his works are Love and death and Swiss 
essays. The former is, in my opinion, the finest love story of modern 
times, a Jove story which puts to shame the current varieties which are 
concerned solely with either the sordid sexual prancings of advertising 
men, or with the non-professional activities of doctors and nurses, 
Llewelyn emphasises the poetic nature of his prose with frequent quota- 
tions from many poets and this serves to heighten his effects. 

Swiss essays deals with his life while at Clavadal Sanatorium. But 
tuberculosis is rarely mentioned, although, as Louis Wilkinson said “it 
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intensified all his perceptions.” He is more interested in local characters 
and the countryside around Davos Platz. 

For anyone who is sufficiently interested by this essay—and I hope 
there will be many—to want a more complete introduction to his work, 
the best available is Llewelyn Powys: a selection from his writings, made 
by Kenneth Hopkins, published by MacDorald & Co., 1952. This contains 
excerpts from many books, including three chapters from. Love and death 
and a check list of books by, and relating to, Llewelyn Powys. 

Some books by Llewelyn Powys may be difficult to obtain and there- 
fore of necessity, reading may de spread over a long period, but they are 
worth seeking. As anyone who reads Llewelyn Powys will realise, his 
best epitaph is that carved into a simple block of Portland stone which 
marks the burial place of his ashes on the cliff head near White Nose: 

“The living, the living, he shall praise thee.” 


WORKS MENTIONED. Only the latest edition is given. 

Love and death, Collected ed., John Lane, the Eodley Head. 1950, 

Skin for skin, Collected ed., with The Verdict of Bridlegoose, John Lane, the 
Bodley Head. 1948. - 

Glory of life. Collected ed., with Now that the gods are dead. John Lane, the 
Bodley Head. 1949. : 

Black laughter. MacDonald & Co. 1953. 

Swiss essays. John Lane, the Bodley Head. 1947. 

Henry Hudson. John Lane, the Bodley Head. 1927, 

Llewelyn Powys: a selection from his writings, MacDonald & Co. 1952. 


BIOGRABHY is 
The Life of Llewelyn Powys by Malcolm Elwin. Joan Lane, the Bodley Head. 
1946. 
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Correspondence 


What happened in ’39 


I read the President's address in the Assistant Librarian (July, 1960) 
with much pleasure and world like to offer him my sincere 
congratulations on a very interesting and succ.nc: review of the Associa- 
tion's history. | 

May I, however, comment on two of his statements so that the record 
may be correct. He states “The President and the Hon. Secretary who 
had signed the report were hotly opposed by other members of the 
Council. This was not so. The report signed by the President and 
Honorary Secretary was the Report of the Ccuncil and had, of course, 
been previously approved by the Council as. body. It was, in fact, a 
case of collective responsibility. - i 

Again Mr. Jones states that the President ' was shouted down by the 
annual general meeting at Dagenham.” The discussion was certainly lively 
but members of the A.A.L. have never, im my experience, been SO dis- 
courteous as to "shout down” their President. On the occasion in 
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question he, and other speakers, were listened to with attention and 
courtesy. There was a move to reject the whole of the Council's Report 
by reference back. No useful purpose would have been served by so 
doing and the present writer suggested a procedure whereby only the 
offending paragraph was rejected; the remainder of the Report was 
adopted. | 
The proposals for reconstruction which Mr. Jones envisages will 
emerge from negotiations conducted. in a happier spirit than were those 
of the 1930s. The A.A.L. Representatives will not, I know, meet the 
difficulties and frustrations encountered by their predecessors. I can, 
however, foresee one hazard which will be difficult to overcome, .namely, 
restriction of voting rights. Such rights belong to all members and if. 
_ those rights are properly safeguarded then, to quote Mr. Jones again, “the 
A.A.L. mision will have been accomplished." . ` 
A. R. Hewitt, President, A.A.L., 1938. 
The President replies 


My references to the 1939 Annual Meeting were based on the graphic 
description by A, L. Carver (who was in the chair) in the Assistant Librarian, 
August 1954. "In the basement we officers were frantically trying to present a 
united front . . . Council was hopelessly split and at last I ledt our little band 
out into the arena with a heavy heart." 

So there was strong opposition within the Council, though apparently not 
in the open meeting as ] implied, The officer out of step however, was J. T. 
Gillett, the newly elected Hon. Treasurer, who did lead the opposition in the 
annual meeting, being overwhelmingly supported by the members present. 

As for my statement that the President was "shouted down," ] used this 
phrase metaphorically, and it seems to me to convcy the sense of what happened 


at that meeting. 
A. C. JONES. 


The A.L.A. abroad 


In his "Letter from America" in the July Assistant Mr. Moon suggests 
that in my series of articles on the A.L.A, attention should be paid to its 
status abroad. For myself I can only say that I have taken a domestic view 
because I do not feel qualified to consider the associateship outside, the British’ 
Isles, having no direct experience of librarianship abroad. , 

It is, however, my view that the inferior position often awarded to the 
A.L.A, abroad compared with qualifications often themselves inferior to our 
associateship can be remedied only by a cohesion in the preparation for and 
taking of the Registration examination, a compulsory attendance of at least two 
years at a library school, and a general all-round improvement in librarianship 
and in its status as a profession. If the new syllabus is put into practice these 
in fact will be some of the benefits derived from it, and in turn the value of the 
associateship abroad should greatly increase. | 

Poe C. CLEMENTS, St. Albans, College of! Further Education. 


Libraries and Mackintoshes 


My attention has been drawn to a quote from one of my books 
reprinted on p. 147 of The Assistant Librarian. I am both appalled to 
realise that I have been caught red-handed in the act of stabbing my ex- 
profession in the back, as a result of my bad habit of tossing off remarks 
merely for effect, and overwhelmed that any among bookmen should have 
read such a title as Abbey Makes the Grade. My first reaction, after I had 
overcome the feeling of guilt, was to feel greatly flattered. I had visions 
of librarians up and down the country eagerly seizing my latest piece of 
trivia, evidence that after all I, the least modest of men, might perhaps 
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have been underestimating my worth. This glow lasted a few minutes; it 
was replaced by the commonsense reflection that a librarian's small son 
must surely have’ drawn his father’s attention to the judgment, father’s 
influence not yet having weaned Willy from the lower (or even the 
lowest) to the higher. I was thus back where I had started, left only 
to brood on the undoubted fact that the mills may grind slowly but 
exceeding small. Now for all the library world to see J am indeed proved 
a rat. 

Yet, | cannot in all conscience entirely recant. Public libraries do 
frequently smell of wet mackintoshes. I see that I said that they always 
smell; that is an exaggeration, but frequently, yes. 1 do hope that I shall 
not be struck off the register of Fellows! 

Enic LEYLAND. 

Readers of "Liaison" will already have noted that Mr. Leyland, 


formerly Borough Librarian of Walthamstow and well-known author 


of children’s books takes over the post of Headmaster of a private 
preparatory school in Chingford in September. 


A CLASSIFIER’S REQUIEM 
Chanted by a group of acolytes at the grave of Melvil Dewey 


Come, let us stand and gather round his tomb, 

Groaning i in chorus, 
Who out of light has brought ten- pointed gloom, 

Specially for us. 
Never before has man, of church or state, 

Put on so trusty an 
Armour against the random pricks of fate. 

Bed so procrustean 
Made he of tens and other subdivisions, 

Unit by unit, 
That all the classes (matter for decisions) 

Were very soon knit. 
Knowledge had left him when we found him there, 

-But animation 
Still moved his tongue, that babbled on the air 

Classification. 
Thus to behold him at his last we trembled, 

Weak i in the joints, 
Whose eyes had shrunk until they but resembled 

.Decimal points. 
Naught could he see beyond his own old fingers 

(He'd lost his glasses) 
Thus in his work he had no choice but bring us 

Only ten classes. 
All his last words we wrote, and as we scribbled 

Tried to assist him. 
Little our thanks: all greet with comments ribald 

Decimal system. 

ALLAN LEACH. 
After Browning’s 4 Grammarians Funeral (Some way after) 
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Reviews 


Pargeter, P. S. The reproduction of catalogue cards. Library 
Association. 8s. 6d. (6s. 6d. to members) post 2d. 

This is & very useful little book whiclr describes as simply as possible the 
mechanical processes by which the cataloguerS entry can be transferred on to 
the required number of cards with the minimum of effort. (It does not appear 
that any mechanical process is more economicel than typing when only two or 
three cards are wanted). l ' 

Following the general description of each process, modifications available - 
.to make the process suitable fer catalogue cards are described, and then follows 

a most practical section giving makers of machines and approximate costs and 

noting where indivdual models are in use, with comments. (Norrh-western 

,readers may care to add Manchester Public Libraries to the users of Multilith 

Model 50). 

l No system, the author admits, is perfect; the most that can be achieved at - 
present is to select the means which offers most advantages and fewest 
disadvantages for a panticular purpose. l 

As a notebook for the stucent this pamphlet provides an admirable 
summary; to the practising librarian it forms a base from which to obtain 
more detailed information. l ; 

Mechanisation in the catalogue departmeat follows inevitably in the 
course of progress but one feels that the process of reproduction of the 
catalogue entry should be distinguished from the art of cataloguing proper. 
The easier it is to multiply entries for a book, the greater the inclination to 
enter it under all imaginable headings and subjects rather than spend time and 
effort in trying to anticipate the exaot heading or subject under which the 
book will be found by the reader tc whom it wil. be useful whether he knows 
of the book's existence or not. Cataloguing and -lassification have their rules 
but nothing can replace the intuitive perception necessary for effective and 
economic cataloguing. However easy it is to reproduce catalogue cards, extra ` 
cards mean extra sorting and filing, extra cabinet space and extra time to 
withdraw, apart from the extra cost of the cards. Catalogue card reproduction 
is an adjunct of cataloguing; it is not a substitute. 


+ 


Nora K. FIRBY. 


Public library buildings: the way ahead. Library Association. 

Because we are all members of the L.A. it is a pleasure to report upon 
a pamphlet, issued in our name, which is both attractive and useful. An eye- 
catdhing cover with three good colour blocks, intelligent layout—can this be' 
the L.A. we knew? 

Designed obviously for thé interested layman. the text not only makes 
an unanswerable.case for an enlarged and enlightened library building pro- 
gramme nationally, but provides.ready-made facts ard figures so that local 
cases can be reinforced and presented in their ful' strength. Because it lays 
down size and stock per thqusands of, the population it will not be above 
criticism at the library schools, and herein lies most of its value to students; 
not as a handy crib for Org. and Admin. but as a trigger for argument. 

The photographs are less easy to accep. Of the 14, four are of Shemeld 
libraries; three of these are practice of the thirties, the other undistinguished. 
It is difficult to see why a photograph of an American ohildren's library was 
- needed when hundreds of British Secondary Modern Schools can show better 
and more imaginative examples. em UN i l 

There is evidence of shrewd thinking behind the production of this 
booklet. With this in the hands of his Committee, even. the deadest of chiefs will 
find it hard to retain his cobwebbed peace. Now let's have the rest of the . 
series—one for county buildings, college library standards of space and equip- 
ment, standards of book stocks, staffing, and then on -o the details of flooring. 
furnishing and the rest of it, Of course the facts have ell been presented before, 
but. not like this. i : . GoprREY THOMPSON. 
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. NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and' Councillors to serve 
during 1961:— 


Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine National Councillors, at léast three of whom must be under 30 years 
of age on Ist January, 1961. 

By resolution of Council, the special provision on the ballot papers hitherto 
provided for National Councillors under 30 years of age will be withdrawn. The 
three candidates under 30 years of age polling the highest number of votes 
will be declared elected. The remaining successful candidates will be the six 
others polling the highest number of votes irrespective of age. 

Nomination must be submitted to me in writing by two or more members 
of the Association, countersigned by the nominee and accompanied by suitable 
biographical details, (i.e. present and previous Authorities, work for L.A., 
A.A.L., Nalgo etc. and the candidate's age as at Ist January, 1961). The last 
day for receipt of nominations is 15th October, 1960 . 


Joun Hoye, Honorary Secretary, 45 Camphill Road, Woolton, Liverpool. 


£ 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


FULL LENGTH COURSES, NOVEMBER, 1960—NOVEMBER, 1961. 

Application for F.P.E. REGISTRATION AND FINAL courses beginning 
November, 1960, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full par- 
ticulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student's 
Handbook. 

FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N.21. The fee for each course is £3 10s. Od. Students outside Europe are 
charged 10s. extra for each course. 


Talking Points 


Those who heard or read Harold Smith’s address to the A.A.L. session 
of last year’s L.A. Conference will have noted that he has now slightly 
less cause to catigate the B.M..The Reading Room will now remain open 
on two nights a week until 9.30 p.m., which at least is progress. What the 
A.A.L. thought yesterday, the B.M. thinks today, apparently. 

A recent publication of Finsbury Public Libraries, entitled “Finsbury 
Library Service—a handbook for Teachers" spotlights the need for 
co-operation by the public library with the rapidly growing school libraries 
—not to mention the more general long term connection. of the public 
library with education. Liaison in June reported useful activity. along the 
same lines at Purley in the form of "*open-evenings" at which teachers met 
library staff and inspected the departments of the library. The public 
library's utility towards society is in some doubt in certain respects; it is 
good to hear of activity in directions in which there can be no doubt of 
its value. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


. Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 
Eprror: D. HARRISON | 
Central Library, Manchester 2, 
VOL. 53. NO. 10 Rx m ‘ad 1960 


Another Supplement 


Readers of the Assistant Librarian have by now become accustomed to the 
16 or so pages which appear on richly tinted, “old gold” paper each 
March and September. Succeeding editors of this Examination Supple- 
ment have given it an assured place in the lives of students, tutors and, 
we hope, examiners whose business it is, with varied ends in view, to 
understand such mysteries. Even the interested “layman” perhaps gives 
it a brisk perusal now and then. (Layman" in this sense refers to the 
many F. L. A.s who could no longer pass F.P.E. if called upon to do so— 
thinks: “perhaps that’s why they're abolishing it!"). Those, then, if any, 
with some faith in us will not when picking up the current issue and 
noting the different colour in the middle immediately assume that we 
were short of white paper, but will realise that another Supplement to 
the Assistant Librarian has arrived. 

Readers of the A.A.L. Primer of Non-Book Materials by D. Mason, 
Librarian of LC.I. Dyestuffs Division, will be familiar with the excellent 
chapters in that book on documentary reproduction. Most readers are 
also aware how quickly information on this subject becomes out-of-date, 
and Mr. Mason himself is, of course, more fully aware of this fact than 
most. After consultation with the A.A.L. Publications Committee, who 
have been considering this problem for some time, he has kindly agreed 
to write an annual supplement on developments in this field; the first of 
these will be found between pages 200 and 201, and we hope that it will 
prove the first of a series of considerable value to students and others. 


*Why Librarianship?" the article by Kenneth Whittaker in the March 
Assistant Librarian, must have'led many readers to the conclusion that 
most entrants to the profession arrive with us somewhat haphazardly 
and that those who are drawn in by carefully planned publicity are few. 
This is not altogether a bad thing, but there is definitely a need for 
publicity in the right places, and Jim Davey, Hon. Sales and Education 

Officer of the A.A.L., has given us a timely boost in a periodical known 
as Date. Mr. Davey features in an "Iam looking for a job" series in an 
article entitled "How to become a librarian" which begins: “Bookworms 
beware! "To be a librarian you need to like the borrowers as much as 
the books, says Mr. J. S. Davey . . ." Admirably angled to appeal to 
the lively and intelligent girls who, we trust, make up the readership of 
Date this interview with Mr. Dayey is a step in the right direction and 
we can testify to one young lady already lured into the profession by 
this very article. We trust also that the handsome and rugged Mr. Davey, 
as depicted at the top of the column, is not over-embarrassed by fan 
mail of the wrong sort; after all the periodical is called Date! 
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Readers of-the Assistant Librarian who have persevered with it for 
three years or more will remember the present editor's predecessor, W. G. 
Smith, who now edits Books and Bookmea, Bookguide, etc. Mr. Smith 
writes that he is anxious to get in touch with librarians interested in writing 
articles about recent books on particular subjects including "art, religion, 
food and wine, children’s books, automobiles ancient and modern, music, 
theatre, hunting, shooting and fishing." An» librarian who want to earn 
a few guineas in this way sbould contact Mr. Smith at Books and Book- 
men, 21 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


We quote from the article "Running a.Staff Association” (August 
Assistant): “To a member with more than 15 years’ service, special con- 
sideration is given by the Execution Commi:tee at the appropriate time." 
(our italics). This, of course, should have rezd "Executive Committee” as 
several readers have pointed out with high glee. The authors of the article, 
to whom we apologise profusely, explain thet people in the 15-year-and- 
over category “are usually dispatched by a firing squad m the Lower 
Stack during coffee break." Mr. A. Ll. Carver, Deputy City Librarian 
of Portsmouth and a former A.A.L. President writes: 


“In many towms they wish you well, 
And gift you as you gc. 

But here retirement's grislv knell 
Brings in the headsman's blow." 


Another correspondent writes simply: "I think this is a good idea 
and should be more widespread." 
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AN OUTSIDE OPINION 
by John Hoyle, Hon. Secretary, A.A.L. 


Although the following may be seen as an account of the Malvern 
Weekend Conference,” its title derives from the first paper. | make no 
apology for this, because the first paper set the pace for a successful 
and fruitful weekend and, with: the three papers which followed, it 
provided an excellent backcloth against which the policy of the Library 
Association on professional education may be judged. 

The speaker at the first session was Mr. E. I. Baker (H.M.L, Ministry 
of Education). His subject was “The needs of the Service," and he opened 
by saying that his work concerned commercial education in which 
category of the Ministry's order of things librarianship had found a 
place! 

Mr: Baker said that the number of sixth form pupils will increase 
during the Sixties to between one and a half and twice its present 
strength. University places would not be available for all those warrant- 
ing that standard, and it would be an unwise move on the part of any 
profession at this stage to raise its pre-entry requirements to Graduate 
level. This would deprive that profession of the opportunity to take 
advantage of first-class material. 

Certain developments in the trend of educationist thinking ought 
to be taken into account. 

Firstly, the increasingly important role of the "sandwich course" 
was evident. This method, whereby a student is educated for half the 
time in college and half on the job, has prodüced extremely satisfactory 
results, the advantage lying in the opportunity to digest knowledge as it 
is acquired. Full time courses are at a disadvantage in this respect. 

Secondly, the rate of failures arising from part-time day classes and, 
to a greater extent, from evening classes, is giving cause for concern. 
There is too much wastage, and research is going on in certain fields with 
the object of establishing common basic courses to be followed by new 
entrants. Diagnosed follow-up courses are then provided according to 
the needs and capabilities of the students as shown by their basic per- 
formance. Mr. Baker pointed out that all students in librarianship track 
along one course or none at all. Most librarians might never require it, 
but for Chiefs and senior members of library staffs some training in 
management and costing ought to be regarded as essential. At the other 
end of the scale. Mr. Baker thought that a basic training in psychology 
was every bit as necessary for the librarian as it was for the teacher. 
The Ministry of Education regarded librarians as a Third Force in Adult 
Education; whether Conference realised it or not, and whether they liked 
it or not, it was so. l 

Mr. Baker now came to his third point and, stressing the importance ' 
attached to liberal education, he quoted Ministry Circular 323. Before 
leaving his sixth form teacher, the sixth-former should have been intro- 
duced to teachers he need never leave, works of art and great literature. 

Fourthly, the importance and value of in-service training and "sitting 
next to Nellie" was increasingly recognised in commercial apprentice 
schemes. It was being discovered that practical in-service training schemes 
were essential to efficient training. 





*The 32nd Joint Annual Conference of the Birmingham and District, 
North Midland, North Western and Yorkshire Branches. 
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- Lastly, the correspondence course was declining as a means of 
professional and industrial training. It still had value, especially for 
isolated individuals in inaccessible places—and then more for the bright 
student than the others. The system was at best a cumbersome substitute 
and lacked the stimulus which a good, live tutor can provide. 

The application to librarianship of all this, Mr. Baker thought, was: 
(a) Library examinations neglect liberal and management studies. - 

(b) There is no planned training oi non-professional staf, because the 
` profession pretends that all new assistants are intending librarians. 
(c) There is no provision for standard in-service training. 

(d) The correspondence course is too prom:neat. 

Mr. Baker also suggested that there was too much note-taking in 
schools and classes. The material went in at the ear anc out through 
the hand. A single year course at each stage is inadequate. In-service train- ' 
ing should be insisted upon; graduates at the library schools are handi- 
capped compared with their colleagues and are not always the best 
material to begin with. 

Professional librarians should receive a period of training in one of 
the better and progressive systems. Industry does much »etter in this 
respect. If sixty per cent of staffs are to be considered non-professional, 
some thought should be given to their post-entry educational require- 
ments. i 

The speaker at the next session was Mr. J. C. Harrison, Senior 
Lecturer at Manchester School of Librariarship. His subject was "The 
Schools: what has, what is and what should be done." Mr. Harrison is 
a well known figure and was about to depart from the British library 
scene for the U.S.A. He had also just returned from Ghana end one thing 
jn particular which appeared to impress him curing his visit to Africa was 
that already, after only three years of inde»endence, Ghanians assume 
from the outset that a library must be in the charge of a qualitied librarian. 

Some of the points made by Mr. Baker were underlined by Mr. 
Harrison, including the vicissi?:udes of the note-taking method. In particu- 
lar he stressed that it was still not proposed that anything should be done 
about training librarians in management znd the handling of staff, 
although more than half the income cf libraries in the public sphere was 
devoted to staff and the proportion would umdoubtedly rise. 

Summarising what has been and what is being done, Mr. Harrison 
reminded his audience that when the schools were establisked in 1946, 
they had no guidance as regards a syllabus. The single pre-war establish- 
ment at the University of London made no impact on the prcfession and, 
unfortunately, its Director was killed during hostilities. Since the schools 
have been established, about 4,300 full-time students have attended and 
3.000 or sixty per cent of all Chartered Librarians are products of the 
full-time schools. The thirty-six full-time teachers are a major force 
among those in the profession who contribute to research in :he national 
and international field of librarianship. It covld be said witk conviction 
that the schools had had a beneficial effect. : 

In the future, it must be recognised and accepted that division of 
staff is necessary. We must aim at a situation whereby the trainee and 
professional librarian will have undergone a period of full-time profes- 
sional education. We must aim eventually to convert the whole profes- 
sional intake to university graduates. In-service training should be 
organised and professional education should be achieved 5y a post- 
graduate course. Three or four Schools of Library Training should be 
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developed with Ministerial supervision and support. A two-year course 
should be instituted and a fair proportion of in-service training carried out 
as part of it. 

Mr. J. P. Wells, City Librarian of Oxford, dealt with “The role of 
In-service training.” 

It was a fact to be deplored that there were very few training schemes 
in existence. The majority of students do not receive the opportunity 
of full-time professional education and, although it was assumed that 
in-service training took place, it was seldom organised and systematic. 

Inadequate staffing was the chief problem in most places, but the 
availability of a systematic scheme or plan is one of the most important 
considerations in recruiting and retaining staff. The time-honoured staff 
manual method of training still had its uses but we must realise that 
its hey-day was twenty to thirty years ago. Improvement along modern 
lines can be brought about by a modest increase in staffing of five per 
cent or less. 

The essential basis for any modern scheme was proper division of 
work. It is possible to reduce the professional staff employed at particular 
service points and to devote more of their time to training. Assistants 
can be recruited as library clerks with less than five G.C.E. passes. Trainee 
librarians could devote themselves to professional training, either part- 
time or at full-time schools, and to service training. Apart from taking 
part in an organised in-service training scheme, professional staff should be 
encouraged to acquire training in practical book knowledge and the 
opportunity to do this lay in such apparently routine tasks as the straight- 
ening and revision of shelves, binding routine, etc. 

The most difficult task fell to Miss L. V. Paulin, County Librarian 
of Hertfordshire. Miss Paulin is Chairman of the Education Sub- 
Committee of the L.A. Register and Examinations Executive Committee, 
and the title of her paper was "What the Library Association is doing." 

Publication of the new Examination Syllabus had been unexpectedly 
withheld and Miss Paulin faced the problem of discussing the policies 
and difficulties of her Committee short of revealing their recent decisions. 
Her interesting good-humoured account of the pattern of events leading 
to the present position, and the skill with which she steered her paper 
between the Charybdis of platitude and the Scylla of indiscretion earned 
for her the ovation of the whole weekend. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors to serve 
during 1961:— 

Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 

Nine National Councillors, at least three of whom must be under 30 years 

of age on 1st January, 1961. 

By resolution of Council, the special provision on the ballot papers hitherto 
provided for National Councillors under 30 years of age will be withdrawn. The 
three candidates under 30 years of age polling the highesi number of votes 
will be declared elected, The remaining successful candidates will be the six 
others polling the highest number of votes irrespective of age. 

Nomination must be submitted to me in writing by two or more members 
of the Association, countersigned by the nominee and accompanied by suitable 
biographical details, (i.e. present and previous Authorities, work for L.A., 
A.A.L., Nalgo etc. and the candidate's age as at Ist January, 1961). The last 
day for receipt of nominations is 15th October, 1960 . 


Jonn Hovrzg, Honorary Secretary, 45 Camphill Road, Woolton, Liverpool. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PRACTICAL BOOK SELECTION 


I. Stock control in a county system 
by Peter Labdon, Hertfordshire County Library 


Some interest in the methods of stock control employed by different 
types of library authority was expressed in the June issue of the Assistant 
Librarian and an account of a system developed in Hertfordshire may 
therefore be of value. 

The county library serves a population of about 650,000 in an area 
wholly urbanised in the south (the Londoa fringe) and mainly rural 
elsewhere except for pockets of intensive development centred mainly 
on four New Towns three in a line along the Great North Road and one 
in West Herts. The library service is decentralised and is administered 
through a mixture of regicns (3), areas (3), iadependent branches, mobile 
libraries (5 rural and 2 urban), village centres (6 only) and services to 
special groups. The total number of service points is 577. There is a 
Jarge and flourishing Courty Technical library service which acts in close 
concert with the public library service. Headquarters maintains only a 
mobile library and a students! section as direct book services; otherwise 
it is wholly distributive—ia a wholesale sense—and administrative. 

The selection of bookstock for adults devolves upon the branch 
and regional librarians who use as suppliers either a local bookshop 
where one is available or, a library wholesale firm. The acceptance of the 
principle of decentralised book purchase immediately postulates the 
. existence of a central control and this is provided by a headquarters 
department through which all book orders are passed. In practice there 
is little editing of book orders at this stage. So far the administration 
of the work follows the usual pattern in: counties which have accepted 
the principle of decentralisation. 

A system has been evolved at regional level, however, which is 
designed to mitigate as far as possible the inherent evil in local book- 
purchase—that is, over-standardisation oí  bookstocks. The scheme 
involves the appointment of.a librarian immediately below the regional 
librarian but above the branch librarians in seniority as, for want of a 
better term, stock editor. As regions are constituted in Hertfordshire this 
involves control of a stock of about 100,000 books in use in numerous full 
and part-time branches, mobile libraries end special service points. It 
has been found that in practice a fairly chose supervision of the whole 
-bookstock can be maintained and a greater degree of co-ordination and 
flexibility achieved. In effect, the acquisition and disposal of the bookstock 
of the region is in the hands of one person who is relieved of much of 
the responsibility for general administration which bedevils book selection 
if left in the direct care of the chief librarian, whilst at the same time 
giving a close degree of synchronisation of effort throughout the region, 
and by co-operation between regions, the County Technical library 
service and areas throwghout the county as a whole. In addition, 
co-operative book purchase schemes inside the system can be attempted, 
the bookstock as a whole can be made more flexible and, generally, a 
higher standard of purchase results. The physical condition of the stock 
improves, a more balanced coverage of subjects is attained and librarian / 
reader relationships take an upward turn. ' 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION 


The first of a series of annual Supplements 


by D. Mason 
Librarian, I.C.I. Dyestuffs Division 


This brief survey. of new methods and equipment is designed to 
bring up-to-date the chapters on this subject in the Primer of non-book 
materials in libraries. Yt is now three years since they were written and 
there have been many interesting developments in that time. Further 
special supplements wil be published annually (d.v. and information 
for inclusion in future surveys will be most acceptable and should be 
addressed to Mr. D. Mason, Librarian, I.C.I. Dyestuffs Division, Hexagon 
House, Blackley, Manchester 9. 


Negative/ positive process 


The time and trouble involved in dish processing, which made this 
type of photocopying so unpopular in the past, have now been overcome 
in the Polyprint, sold by E. N. Mason & Sons Ltd. The equipment con- 
sists of two interconnected parts: (i) a small light box of unusual but 
effective design, and Gi) a processing unit, which includes the timing 
mechanism for the light box. After exposure the sheet of Polyprint paper 
is fed into the processer, development and stabilization are automatic and 
the print is delivered only slightly damp and soon dries in room tempera- 
ture. This print is, of course, a negative and can then be used to make 
any number of positive prints. If only one copy of a translucent single- 
sided original is required, then a readable negative can be made from 
the first exposure. A similar process is being marketed in the U.S.A. by 
Peerless Photo Products under the trade name Quick Silver, and Cormac 
have produced a small processer, the Polycopier, which can be used 
alongside chemical transfer equipment to make multiple positive copies 
from the negative which is normally discarded. 


Direct positive process 


The old method of developing and stabilizing prints by sponging 
chemical solutions on to them and taking up the surplus with a porous 
block, is now giving way to automatic processing. Remington Rand can 
now supply their Auto process unit for use with Remflex equipment. 


Chemical transfer process 


It has been found that two positive copies can be obtained from 
the transfer negative in this process. However, unless the exposure is just 
right, and expert sleight of hand is used in removing the first copy, the 
prints tend to have a brownish image rather than a good black. There 
seems to be a fair probability that neither of the prints will be acceptable 
in which case it would be cheaper to stick to the old one negative to one 
positive method. However there are now being marketed special transfer 
papers which will give between six and twelve acceptable positives from 
one negative. An example is the Gevaert Multineg and Multipos papers. 
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Gevaert have also brought out the Gevacopy negative offset paper. 
This is processed in the rormal chemical transfer method except that the 
image is transferred onto an aluminium offset litho plate, which can then 
be used for offset printing. Gevacopy aluminium offset plates are available 
for use in both Multilith and Rotaprint machines. 

Both Kodak and Ilford have now entered this field and are selling 
chemical transfer developer and papers. F. G. Ludwig Inc. the manu- 
facturer of the Contoura, have now brought out the Contouramatic Mark . 
II photocopier. They refer to this as the “White Glove" photocopier, 
because the developing fluid is supplied in a Seal-pak, thus avoiding 
mixing, spills, etc. This would be a decided advantage as many people are 
sensitive to photographic chemicals, and can get dermatitis from handling 
them. Ditto have recently introduced in the U.S.A. their Masterfax. This 
appears to be aptly named for it will make photocopies onto ordinary 
paper or even onto cloth, :t will make offset masters, and also masters for 
spirit duplication, and las-, but not least, it will give documents a lami- 
nated plastic coating. What more can you want? 


Mechanical transfer process 


The Kodak Verifax copier now has an offset adapter which can be 
fitted to the front of the machine. The matrix is exposed and then placed 
in the activating solution ia the normal manner. It is then removed from 
the solution, squeezed dry and carefully lowered into the front compart- 
ment of the adapter. The matrix and an offset plate are brought into 
alignment and withdrawn together from ths adapter. A roller ensures 
that they are given even contact. The matrix is then stripped from the 
plate which retains the image. At this stage unwanted detail can be 
removed from the plate by using a moistened eraser. After allowing 
approximately half-a-minute for drying, the plate can be prepared for the 
printing machine. 

Kodak have brought cut two smaller Verifax copiers the Signet and 
the Bantam. Both are desigaed for office copying and are not suitable for 
making copies from bounc volumes. 

The mechanical transfer process can be used to make diazo masters. 
These are made in the same way as ordinary copies except that the 
transfer is made onto a sheet of Verifax translucent copy paper. 


Light boxes and combined processers 


Many combined processers cannot copy any publication of more 
than a few pages, some are single sheet coprers only. Others are stated 
to be suitable for copying from thick volumes, but the handling is 
difficult and could easily result in damage to he volume. One can easily 
pick out a bound periodical which has beea copied on one of these 
machines. The pages copied usually protrude enything up to a quarter of 
an inch beyond the others. However if a library handles a considerable 
amount of single sheet copying it may prefer to have the advantage of 
speed in handling which the combined processers give. In this case it is 
preferable to have also a separate light box. 

Here again there are ight boxes which are just not suitable for 
copying bound volumes. The best type has a glass edge which will get 
right into the middle of th» volume to get £ good copy on the inner 
margin; and expandable hirges so that the lid when lowered on to the 
volume can be kept parallel with the glass screen and can therefore give 
an even pressure over the whole area to be copied. 
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Diazo process 


The glossy diazo paper has caused some interest, particularly because 
it is such a good medium for half-tone prints. Ilford recommend that a 
133 line screen positive film is used for the master, and this does give 
very good results. However, photocopying units do not often possess the 
equipment for making masters on photographic film. Experiments have 
therefore been done to see if masters can be made via the chemical 
transfer process. A Kodak 120 line contact screen (magenta) was used 
and the print transferred from the negative to a film positive. This in 
turn was used on the diazo machine to run off prints. There is a small 
loss in definition on ordinary diazo paper but the prints are acceptable. 
On glossy paper the definition should be much better. It should be possible 
to use this method starting with a direct positive master, and this could 
give even better results, but the exposure time for each print would be 
longer. 

Diazo prints can be made in several colours, each colour usually 
requiring a different type of paper and a different developing solution. 
The Charles Bruning Co. Inc., have brought out a multicolour kit, which 
will enable a diazo print to be made which has up to 5 colours on the 
same print. This could be very useful for producing coloured graphs and 
plans, but as each print has to be developed by hand, the process is rather 
time consuming. 

A new diazo reader/printer for microfilm is being sold by Ozalid, 
and is described in the section on microtext readers. 

A faster diazo paper with a dark brown image has been introduced 
and has proved useful for speeding up operations particularly where 
copying machines are in continuous use. However the exposure time is 
more critical than with the black-line paper, and whereas, in the case of 
over-exposure, the black-line paper gives a grey image which can be 
acceptable, the brown-line produces a peculiar shade of pink. 

Two new combined exposing and developing machines have inter- 
esting features, although neither are suitable for copying from books. 
The Ilford Azoflex Combine Model 105, is a small desk unit, not much 
larger than: a typewriter, which will make copies up to 84 inches wide. 
The light source consists of seven instant-start fluorescent tubes, which 
means that there is no lengthly warming-up period required. This is a 
distinct advantage where only occasional copies are required. The other 
machine is the Copycat Model AS14. This has a 14 inch feed and auto- 
matically separates the exposed print from the original. The original is 
returned to the operator and the print passes on automatically into the 
developing unit. If double-sided prints are being made a deflector can be 
brought into operation which brings the original and the print back to 
the operator when the first side is exposed. 


Therrnofax 


The best known Thermofax machine, the Secretary is, of course, only 
suitable for making copies from single sheets. The 3M Co., have now 
introduced into this country a new machine which will make copies 
from books and similar material. It has the usual advantages of this all- 
dry copying process, but is rather slow in operation. 

Thermofax paper is available in several colours and there is a possi- 
bility that a white paper will become available. To improve the storability 
of these papers, backing sheets are now available. The sheet of Thermofax 
paper and the backing sheet are placed togther and passed through the 
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Thermofax machine. They emerge securely bonded together. This pro- 
cess increases the cost of copies, but it is to be recommended when 
lengthy storage or heavy usage of copies is expected. It has been noticed 
that the quality of Thermofax copies received from America is not as 
good as those made in this country. The American paper soon starts 
to crumble particularly a: the corners, and a backing sheet is required 
even for normal usage. 

The 3M Co. has also brought out the Thermofax microfilm reader/ 
printers which are described in the section on microtext readers. This 
operates on a different process and althougk these have now been given 
the name “Filmac,” it is a pity that a different trade name was not used 
from the first. Incidentally it may be worth mentioning that patents for 
"thermographic materials" have been taken out by other companies, so 
it looks as though the 3M Qo.’s pioneering and successful work in this 
field may soon be facing competition. 


Xerography 


The advantages in rapid copying from microfilm which the Xerox 
Copyflo provides, bave been put to good use in the reproduction of out- 
of-print books, PB reports and other similar material. Despite its high 
initial cost we shall no doubt: see the Copyf'o installed in a few of the 
larger libraries, and, of course, the Rank-Xerox copy service is available 
for those librarians who only wish to make occasional use of the process. 

It is now possible to make spirit duplicetor masters by xerography, 
using the special Xerox “Fho-Set” unit. The image is first prepared on the 
selenium coated plate in the usual way. The plate is then given a negative 
charge which helps to get z satisfactory trans-er. A sheet of hectographic 
carbon paper is laid on top of the image and the plate is put back into the 
Xerox machine and the imzge is transferred cn to the carbon paper. The 
special “Flo-Set” unit is now brought into action. The carbon, together 
with the master sheet are run through the “Flo-Set’ where they are 
exposed to a vapour which makes the carton image sticky. The two 
sheets are then passed through rubber rollers and when they are peeled 
apart the Xerox image togther with a coating of hectographic carbon 
remains attached to the master. This can them be used in a spirit dupli- 
cator in the normal manner to make up to approx. 400 prints. 

One of the major problems in the printing in book fcrm of 
catalogues and lists of periodical holdings is the fact that they are out 
of date so quickly that the cost of setting and re-setting the type is not 
justified. To some extent this problem can be solved by building up the 
catalogue in the form of a strip index, and then making offset-litho 
plates by the Yerox method. Only a strip index specially designed for this 
purpose will produce a gcod print. One of these is the Kalamazoo 
Copy-Strip which is availab'e in various sizes and can have up to three 
vertical columns of strips on each page. As each new title is added to 
the library a strip is preparec and inserted at th= correct place. An enquiry 
for a list of books on a particular subject caa be answered by making 
single photocopies of the appropriaté page. When a printed catalogue 
is required the pages of the strip-index are cop:ed on to offset-litho plates 
and the plates are then used to print off the number of copies required. 
Providing the catalogue is cf a reasonable size it should be possible to 
have the printed copies ‘avaiable within about two weeks of starting the 
operation. Where the catalogue is too Jarge to be printed in one volume, 
the best approach is to publ sh the most important parts in the form of 
sectional catalogues. 
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A new process which combines tho principles of Xerox and Thermo- 
fax has been announced by Gevaert. This is not yet, and may never be, a 
commercial proposition, but works as follows. A sheet of copy paper 
is used which has a wax coating that is electrically conductive above a 
certain temperature. An electrostatic charge is given to the paper, expo- 
sure to the original is made using infra-red, so that the charge leaks away 
in the non-text areas. Powdered resin is then cascaded across the paper 
and adheres to the remaining charges, where it is fixed into position by 
exposure to heat. This process does not appear to have any real advantage 
over either of the parent processes, but may have certain very specialised 
applications. 
Microtransparencies 


The most significant development in this field is that of Kalfax 
microfilm. This, together with printing and processing equipment, is 
produced by the Kalvar Corporation, of New Orleans, Kalfax microfilm 
is used to make duplicate copies of ordinary microfilm, and it produces 
positive copies from negative microfilm and vice versa in the normal 
manner. It can be handled in ordinary room light, so does not need 
darkroom processing, and is developed by exposure to heat. The film 
consists of a mylar base (which is very tough) and a plastic emulsion 
which contains particles of a light-sensitive diazo compound. When the 
film is exposed to ultra-violet light, the diazo particles decompose into a 
dye residue and a gas. The gas forms a minute bubble in the plastic, and 
when the development is carried out, the pressure of the gas in the bubble 
modifies the heat-softened plastic which surrounds it. The diazo compound 
has then no further part to play in the process. The final image consists 
of minute bubbles each one of which has the property of scattering light. 
With ordinary positive microfilm the image appears black because it 
absorbs light. When examined in daylight Kalfax microfilm appears to 
consist of a faint pink image, but when placed in a microfilm reader, 
the bubbles scatter the light and a black image appears on the screen. 

The printer-processor has a printing speed of 20 feet per second and 
a fixing speed of 5 feet per second. 

Kalfax microfilm is available in 16 mm., 35 mm., 70 mm. and 
105 mm. widths, and also in the form of sheets (trade names Kalfile and 
Kalvacards) of various sizes. The printing and processing of one part of 
a Kalvacard leaves the rest unaffected and further images can be added 
as required. This is a great advantage and Kalvacards may well replace 
other unitized microfilm processes where the film is inserted into jackets 
or laminated to acetate sheets. 

A combined microfilm camera, viewer and enlarger has been intro- 
duced by a German company and is being sold in this country by Block 
and Anderson Ltd. It is called the Microbox, and together with a special 
tank for film development it forms an ingenious compact unit. The 
majority of microfilm cameras are designed to take 100 foot reels and 
it is not easy to use and process short lengths of film. The Microbox 
has magazines for the normal size reels but it is designed to process strips 
of microfilm not more than 6 frames in length. This makes it particularly 
suitable for short run work. 

After exposure the film is transferred in short lengths to the deve- 
loping unit (without exposure to light thus avoiding the use of a dark- 
room) where it is both developed and fixed in the same solufion, washed 
and then passed into a hot air drying section. Several strips can be treated 
at the same time but the tank will not process reels of film. 
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Micro-opaques 


In January, 1959, the American Institute of Biological Sciences 
commenced publication in microcard form, on an experimental basis 
of the journal Wild Life D.sease. The initial subscribers to this journal 
were provided with a handviewer. The Association intends to evaluate 
the experiment to decide wtether it should continue with publication in 
this form, and also to observes the effect of such publication on the readers 
of the journal. 

The use of micro-opaqies in strip form continues to expand. The 
Recordak Division of Kodak Ltd., now offers a service whereby 15 mm. 
Microprint tape can be made from the customer's own negatives, The 
tape can be cut into various lengths as required and stuck to ordinary 
index cards of any size. By this method micro-cerds can be built up as 
required and need only be ia editions of one copy. Similar processes are 
available in the U.S.A. with the trade names Microbond, Microtak, 
Microstrip and Microtape. 


Readers and Reader/Printers 


There have been three trends in the cevelopment of microtext 
readers. The first has been tha: of combined readers for micro-opaques 
and micro-transparencies, the second small, portable readers and the 
third combined readers and printers. The combiaed opaque and trans- 
parency readers have not been too successful. The intricate optical and 
lighting systems required made them rather expensive, in fact some 
models cost more than the combined price of a separate reader for each 
type. However one model, the Ross Micro-Reader has shown what can 
be done in this line. The optical design is good and only one 12 watt 
bulb is needed for transparencies and two for apaques. The microtext 
is inserted on the top of the -eader, and although this makes page chang- 
ing a little awkward it does possess the great advantage that the light 
source does not dazzle the »erson using the reader. On readers where 
the card is inserted just belcw the screen there is nearly always dazzle 
when micro-opaques are being read. This can be extremely irritating 
when the reader is in use for long periods. The American Optical Co. 
have brought out their Micro-opaque Universal Reader, which avoids 
this trouble by inserting the cards at the side. This reader also has an 
internal opaque screen for reading. Many people prefer this type of 
screen to the ground glass screen, and it has the advantages (a) that it is 
well screened from stray light and also shows no reflections, and (b) 
that it is a simple matter to raake enlarged prints. 

The portable readers var; from those like the Dagmar and the Micro 
Methods V.C. Portable Reader, both of which càn be carried in small 
cases, to the V.C. Personal R2ader and the Mic-ocard Foundation Pocket 
Reader. Most of the portatie readers are well designed and throw a 
remarkably clear image down on to a screen lying flat on a desk or 
table. (The screen can be a piece of white paper cr even a blotting pad.) 
The pocket readers are, however, not pleasant to use except for quick 
reference and even then, unless they have a buit-in light source, they 
have to be used at the best angle to collect amtient light, which makes it 
difficult to read and take notes. 

There are two reader/printers suitable for use in libraries. Enlarged 
prints can, of course, be made from most types of reader, but separate 
processing of the prints is necessary. The Minnesota Mining & Marufac-. 
turing Co. Filmac 100 has a built-in processing unit, and the Ozalid reader / 
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printer is designed to be used with aie án existing diazo processor, "or 
with a built-in developing unit. Both reader [printers are for use with 
microfilm only. 

The Filmac. 100 has à glass screen, and the i image which appears on it 
is remarkably good. To make an enlarged print, the required image is 
projected on to the screen, the timing mechanism set for the right exposure 
and the "Print" button pressed. The rest is automatic and within a few 
seconds the print is ejected from the top of the machine, The actual 
printing process is described as being "electrolytic." The prints are legible 
but suffer from lack of contrast. The Filmac 100 could be extremely use- 
ful to libraries which need to obtain enlarged prints from their microfilm 
holdings at frequent intervals, but it is rather expensive (about £400). 

The Ozalid model, complete with developing unit, costs about £300 
so is not very much cheaper. If a diazo processer is already owned, then 
the reader/printer can be purchased without the developing unit for 
£250. The operation of this machine is quite simple. The image required 
is projected on to the internal opaque screem and then the light source 
is switched off. A sheet of fast speed diazo paper is placed on the screen 
and held in position by suction. The correct exposure is made and then 
the diazo print is developed im the usual manner. 


Carneras 


There has not been any startling development in cameras for making 
microtexts, with the possible exception of those cameras which make 
microfiches by the step and repeat method. Any person interested in 
knowing more about the cameras available for this type of work should 
read the review in the Librarian 48(4) May-June.1959, 74-79. 
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It can be argued that none of this is Iv [UO Iun and in the main 
this is true. But in terms of practical application the scheme is a departure 
from established practice in county libraries, so far as we in Hertfordshire 
know. We have aftempted to solve the librarian / administrator, librarian / 
bookman issue by practical means and sojfar as our experience goes it 
would seem that it is of no. great significance which leaning a librarian 
has so long as he is required to apply his abilities in only one direction 
at a time. This evolution of organisation. has been dictated by purely 
local conditions; many libraries achieve the: same effect with very different 
methods, no doubt. However, this is what has happened in Hertfordshire 
and librarians who feel that more information may be of use to them are 
welcome to draw upon our experience either by visit or by letter. 


2. Two urban systems compared 
by Mary M. Hubble, Oxford City Libraries 


Having read Mr. Hugh P. Stark’s letter in the June Assistant, I am 
encouraged to give am unofficial, but I hope accurate, outline of the 
methods: of book selection in the two systems for which I have worked. 
These are the Nottingham Public and the Oxford City Libraries. 

Both systems can be said to have an adequate ibook fund, so the 
selection of new books and the making of: nai are not inhibited 
to a great extent by lack of money. 

As far as new books are concerned, Nouinebam has an agreement 
with local booksellers whereby single copies of newly published books and 
of fiction re-prints are sent on approval to the Central Library. Once a 
week, the Chief Librarian and all heads of departments, including 
Branch Librarians, meet together to examine and discuss these books and 
make selection according to their assessment of the needs of their own 
department. Comment is always invited, and specialist knowledge tapped. 
Although the reading of reviews is part of the job of every selector, the 
final decision to have or have not rarely depends entirely on a national 
reviewer's opinion. If the merit of a certain book is in dispute, members 
of the staff are asked to read it and give a |persona] assessment. If a book 
is unsuitable for public library use in its present format, the home bindery 
can often make remedies. | 

Certain heads of departments examine the cumulative Bookseller for 
new editions and reprints of standard works, and draw the attention of the 
others to them. 

Readers' requests for books not already i in stock are announced, and 
the Chief Librarian decides whether to buy outright, see on approval, OT 
request from a co-operative lending scheme. 

Worn out books are replaced with new copies or new editions of 
the same work where the head of department considers it necessary, but 
personal visits to bookshops are encouraged, so that subject revision can 
be practiced with the newest available books in mind. No non-fiction book 
is withdrawn without being considered for penmanent store within the 
system, and last copies of out-of-print fiction. are stored to satisfy the 
occasional request. 

At Oxford, the Deputy Librarian visits the local bookshops personally 
every week and chooses newly published! books. Heads of departments 
subsequently make a selection from these; their choice is observed by the 
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Chief Librarian and his Deputy who sorretimes make amendments. 
Fiction reprints are not seen but the Holt Jackson and Woolston lists are 
available for ordering replacements. 

Readers' requests for books not in stock are made in writing at the 
counter, and a reference to a review is required from the reader if the 
book is recently published. The decision to purchase or not, particularly 
in the case of new novels, rests largely on a good or bad review in a 
respected newspaper or magazine. Regular use is made of the Regional 
Library Bureau. 

All worn-out non-fiction is carefully checked in publisher's catalogues 
and considered for replaczment, permanent store, or discard, but only 
out-of-print fiction of a classical or semi-classical nature is preserved 
permanently. 

Where as in Novinahem it is quite possible for stocks of the bigger 
branches to supplement ths stock of Central, and for Central to draw 
upon the branches to satisZy requests, in Ox2ord this 15 not possible, as 
branches can only order new books which Central has already selected, 
and subject replacements are limited to titles already in Central’s stock. 

Personally I consider that the more peope in a system who are 
involved in the job of book selection the better. Whatever tae merits of 
experienced personal selection for a particular system may be, one or 
two people (however good they are) cannot be expected to have the time 
or the encyclopaedic knowledge necessary to maintain a well-balanced 
stock, 


Other — 
The Syllabus 


May I be permitted to express one or two opinions upon the change 
of syllabus which it is proposed to introduce in 1963. 

Although I think that all members of the profession will welcome any 
attempt to raise the status of librarianship, tke recent announcements in 
the professional press must have caused many of us to pause for thought. 
I feel that it may safely be stated that the end of part-time study is now 
in sight. An admirable refcrm, one imagines, but what of the questions 
this raises? Firstly, are there enough library schools to cope with the 
task of preparing all the candidates who wish to take the Registration 
Examination? At the moment the answer must, I feel, be very decidedly 
in the negative. Secondly, have we any regl hope for the “adequate 
grants” mentioned by Mr. Davey in the August Assistant Librarian? 
If we have, then I apologis? to him in advanze, but it may well be that 
authorities which will cheerfully support ma2dical and dental students 
at college for 5 years or more, may take a somewhat harsher view of 
the importance of maintatning library students for a two-year term. 
Thirdly, what of the student who is foolish or unfortunate) encugh to 
marry before passing the Registration Examination (1963 style)? He 
would now appear to be doomed forever (unless he possesses a private 
income) to remain unqualified. Why should this be so, especially. in view 
of the fact that there is a shortage (I am told: of professionally qualified 
librarians? Surely the new syllabus is likely to aggravate that shortage? 

One other point should be mentioned cor:cerning the new proposals. 
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The majority of qualified librarians can look forward to a Grade I 
post (I speak now of those employed in Public Libraries). Grade I now 
carries the salary of £815 per annum at its maximum. Are we really 
naive enough to imagine that the cream of our youth (academically 
speaking), or those with good degrees are going to leap at the chance 
of entering a profession with such a low average salary per qualified 
person? I do not deny that much higher salaries can and are often 
earned, but I would point out that the higher the standard of entry to a 
profession, the harder it is to reach the top. With the new higher standards 
of entry we are going into open competition with Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Teaching (among a host of other professions) for our recruits. Indeed 
we are refusing any other type of recruit! Can we offer our school or 
university leaver as much as these other vocations (in the way of cash, 
which in spite of some of our high-minded ideals, does remain one of 
the principal reasons why a man leaves his comfortable bed in the 
morning to toil during the day)? The answer once again, must I fear, be in 
the negative. Finally, may I point out that experience shows us that 
the increasing difficulty of examinations is in no way accompanied by 
an increasing willingness of employers to heighten the rewards of our 
labours! B. E. BisHoP, East Sussex County Library. 


Division of Staff 


I should like to express my complete agreement with Mr. Hepworth's 
views on counter duty (Assistant Librarian, August) and to tell him that 
one library at least, has put these theories into practice. 

I am ‘Readers’ Adviser in a library where the staff is divided into 
professional and non-professional. The counter 1s situated in the entrance 
hall, and is staffed by girls recruited from the local secondary schools. 
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They have proved themselves, despite their youth, perfectly able :o deal 
easily, but firmly with the public, and to co all the clerical work— 
overdues, tickets, repairs, etc.—usually delegated to junior assistants. 
The focal point of the library :s the Enquiries Desk, which is staffed 
full time. The real work of librarianship is centred here—registration of 
readers, introduction to the library, reservatiors, suggestions, inter-library 
loans and all enquiries. 
The greatest merit of tuis division of staff is that it works! I look ' 
forward to the day when Hbrarians will cling less tenaciously to their 
counters. , ANGELA DucxzB, Penge Public Library. 


More Testimonials 


Mr. P. D. Gann drew attention, in the January 1960 issue of the 
Assistant Librarian to the unsolicited testimonials to library services 
appearing in authors’ prefaces, and Mr. A. '3. Pepper quoted another 
from the text of a book. I ‘would like to draw attention to one which I 
think is as good as it could be, and holding, as I do, a high opinion of 
the author’s sincerity I have no doubt that he means exactly what he says. 

The author is Neil Bell. Or page 238 of My writing life (Alvin 
Redman, 1955) appears the following: 

“But there is a profession to whose members I owe so much that it 
would be churlish and ungrateful not to men:ion my great debt tc them. 
They are the many public librarians to whom I have applied in person 
or by letter over and over and cver again for help in writing my books, 
That help is unfailing. There is no trouble they will not take. I do not 
think the public generally, and young writers particularly, have any 
idea of the wealth of infcrmation that is theirs for the asking in our 
public libraries. There are at least half-a-dozen names that should 
accompany mine, as collaborators, on my t tle pages. Here are three: 

. the late James Ross; W. S Hauzh; the late Frederick Cowles.” 

Edward Vale dedicatec his book How ‘o see England (Methuen, 
1937) to Tom Gray, of Tul ie House, Carlisle. 

“In the matter of thanks I am indebted to so many librarians and 
museum curators, but to you most of all. Peraaps I should not have 
made so many journeys to Tullie House if you had not beem so 
gifted and so lenient." 

I agree with Mr. Gam: we ought to make more use of these 

testimonials. They are not given without reascn. 
F. H. FENTON, Tottenham Public Libraries. 


An Experiment in Time 


Students of library co-operation might like to add the Puis 
anecdote to their files. On 24th June, in order tc satisfy a reques: from 
a library in this country, we wrote to ‘the Ame-icen Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, with the object of acquiring a paoto-copy of a particular : 
paper given at one of their Conferences. A reply dated 18th July stated 
that papers were not available separately, but that we could purchase a 
copy of the full Proceedings if ve cared to submit an order enclosing 
remittance. 

We wrote again, by airmail, IS out thet we were interested in 
the one paper only, and repeating our request “or a photo-copy. 

On 30th July came the answe-. Facilities for photo- -copying were not 
available, but it was possible that the Engineering Library in the same 
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building might be able to help. We were! lasked to write to them at fhe 
same address. Anxious to preserve the last remnants of our sanity, we 
passed the matter over to the requesting library, who have our sympathy. 
. ALAN DEARDEN, Hove Public Libraries. 


JIM PICA 


Jim Pica had a stem (or shank) 
As handsome as his face. 

A newly-minted Centaur m, 
He lay there, just in Un 

A bright young u from just next don 
At Jim made quite a set, 

But while he could admire her points 
He kept his feet as yet. 


One day when they wete both composed, 
He stood there at her side. 

He realised she was his! type, 
And he was justified! 


She shivered as his manly beard, 
Brushed up against her shoulder, 

And thought they’d need some furniture 
Before they were much older. 


Jim saw the Reverend Ampersand, 
And he put up the banns, 

They found a well-known character 
To be best man—Gill Sans. 


Then, married in the best of forme, 
They from the church were lead, 
And settled in their carriage 
And then chased home to bed. 


They were an Old Style Couple 
And knew that they would want 

At least a dozen minuscules- 
You'll see them by the founr. 


Their wishes all were erated, 
And since it- seemed long odds, 
It caused a big impression 
When their first offspring were quads. 
| 


. Over. ways of reproduction, 
We'll draw a half-toné screen, 
So here we take our parting 
From this quite idyllic! scene. 


And though we have no proof of this, 
We gather from reports, 

That though they've sometimes little guoin, 
They're never out of sorts. 


ALLAN Leaca (after Thomas Hood). 
. | 
“Jim Pica" originally appeared some years ago in Loughborough Log. 
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THE AMERIKA GEDENKBIBLIOTHEK, 
BERLIN 


by Samuel T. Lucas, 
— Huli Public Libraries 


Berlin is an island. Th» Four-Power city is isolated over a hundred 
miles behind the Iron Cur:ain in the Germen Democratic Republic. It 
is a fascinating place to visit because nowhere can one see Eastern and 
Western ideas and practice in such keen competition in such a compact 
area. Berlin is rich in attrections for the sightseer and tourist: its lakes 
and Grunewald; in the East the Marx-Engels Platz, overhung with giant 
pictures of Soviet and East German Communist leaders; Trepstow Park 
with its towering memorial to Russian troops who fell in the battle for 
Berlin; Stalin. Allee, the most complete reconstructed thoroughfare in 
: Berlin lined with pale tile-faced buildings. The Western sectors boast 
the Kurfurstendamm, a dazzling street of fine shops, restaurants and 
cabaret clubs, a wonderful view from the res:aurant 465 ft. above Berlin 
on the Funkturm and, where one would least expect to find it, an English 
garden in the Tiergarten by the once famous Unter den Linden. l 

The American Memorial Library is situa:ed on the south side of the 
Blücherplatz facing the Soviet sector and less tkan half a mile from the 
border. It functions as Berlin’s Central Public Library. Although Germany 
has a long history and tradition of learned libraries and "Association" 
public libraries, the idea of a free open-access public library is fairly new. 
The Memorial Library is however a fine exemple of all that a modern 
public library should be. Its foundation is due to the United States, whose. 
initial grant formed this g.ft to the people of Berlin in recognition of 
their courage during the Eerlin Air-Lift. 

Details of the administration and organization of the library have 
been given by the Chief Librarian and other experts in the professional 
press of this country and abroad* so this brief article is confined to 
impressions. The building is an impressive modern six-storied one of 
concrete with large areas cf glass and a facede of squares of grey slate 
in contrast with concrete and windows of the szme size. 

Abreast of the most modern trends, charging, return and registration 
desks are in a separate depzrtment leading immediately from the spacious. 
entrance hall, on one wall of which the follcwiag quotation is. inscribed 
in German: 

$ “This institution will be based on the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth, 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as 
reason is left to combat it"—Thomas Jefferson (1743— 1826) 
Writing of the Uriversity of Virginia. 

Charging is effected by the Wayne Coun:y system with punched 
card variations. Staff is divided between professionals and non-profes- 
sionals. Student Librarians do not usually work full-time in libraries in 
Germany until they have qualified at Library School and become 
Diplom-Bibliothekars, equzl to our Chartered Librarians. 

The library is subject divided and includes a Popular Department, 
General Reference and Information Department, Humanities Department, 
Department of Science and Technology and Fine Arts and Music Depart- 
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ments as well as Children's Department, Processing Departments, etc.” 

It has its own classification scheme with 25 main classes but unlike 
most British central leading libraries the General Lending Library 
displays its non-fiction stock in broad ' ‘interest-groups, " rather than 
in a closely classified sequence. The “interest-group” idea is after that 
of Miss Ruth Rutzen of Detroit Public Libraries and designed to make 
non-fiction more attractive to casual readers. This plan has been followed 
in branch libraries in this country but seems to function quite well in the 
larger collection of this department, too. 

In the true tradition of public libraries the Gedenkbibliothek is 
freely available to all Berliners and is used by East Berliners as well as 
West, though .by the former as a reference library rather than as a 
lending library. The lasting impression of the library is that it could 
be an effective Central Library in an integrated public library system for 
all Berlin, as the capital of a reunited Germany. Perhaps only a librarian 
would find time to visit the Gedenkbibliothek on a short visit to Berlin 
but it certainly is worth while. 

*Some articles on the Amerika-Gedenkbibliothek. 
ee Horst. The American Memorial Library. L.A.R. June, 1957. pp. 

187—196. ; 

Moser, Fritz. Die Amerika-Gedenkbibliothek als Idee Erfahrung.  Bucherie 
und Bildung, 1956 Heft 5 pp. 141-52 (contains 8 pages of photographs). 
sso ee America’s gift to Berlin. Library World, 1956, Vol. 58, pp. 

87- 

KrurH, Rolf. Die Amer ika-Gedenkbibliothek, Berlin; Wessen und Wirkung. 

Kulturarbeit, 1956 Heft 2, pp. 38- 40. i 


Review 


1960: x Modern Outline of Library Classification. Chapman and Hall, 
960, 36/- 


For many years, practising tutors have awaited a successor to Phillips 
Primer or for a completely revised edition, so that students might 
approach the subject in a less stereotyped manner and the red rags, yellow 
rags, dirty rags so often quoted finally immersed in a modern washing 
machine to emerge in a fresh light. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
newly published Outline by J. Mills should fall short of requirements both 
in content, physical appearance, and price. 

The book should prove adequate for those wishing to digest quickly 
the essentials of the main bibliographical schemes, but a more critical 
outlook might have been adopted in the conclusions enumerated. Parti- 
cularly interesting are the first six chapters, where most of the old and 
well established principles are re-stated and an attempt made to give 
at least a Ranganathan slant; it should be remembered that the Library 
Association has so far excluded the Colon Scheme from the Syllabus, | 
although no doubt room will be found for it as and when the final details 
of the new one are thrashed out. In his examination of the schemes, Mr. 
Mills, has given almost equal allocations to Dewey, U.D.C., Library of 
Congress, Brown, Colon and Bliss, and in addition to enumerating 
patiently the main features, has supplied plenty of examples. The chapter 
on Bliss is one of the best summaries of the scheme I have encountered, 
and that on special classifications enumerates bare essentials of value to 
students. 

A useful approach to practical classification is outlined in Chapter 
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14, which should be compared with Merrill and similar sections in 
Phillips and Sayers. ; 

It is, perhaps, unfair to criticize the literary style of a book so 
obviously based on lecturez, but the pedantic minded will certainly find 
irritating the continued use of such abbreviations as "E.G." in commenc- 
ing sentences and the simila- use of conjunctions such as “but” and “and.” 
Librarians in their writings should attempt to set a high standard, and 
Mr. Mills could surely have taken the trouble to re-examine his lecture 
notes so that his sentence construction, which might be acceptable in 
speaking, was carefully revised before appearing in print. The modern 
generation has become used to the splitting of infinitives but the purist 
will still shudder at such phrases as "in the need to carefully arrange" 
and “to more effectively run library services," too many examples of 
which appear in this book 

The book is a poor advertisement for varityping; the student burning 
the midnight oil will find i- particularly trying on the eyes and if many 
other volumes of this lengta are so produced I can visualize the oculists 
and opticians rubbing their hands as we rub our eyes. Why was such a 
type used? To keep down costs? It would appear not, for 35/- for so 
slender a volume is high eren in these days, and individual students not 
subsidized in the, purchase of books will still ‘be more than tempted and 
would be advised to lay oat 8/- on the old and oft reprinted Phillips. 
-As a profession, we shouLi surely do all we can to. encourage good, 
attractive and reasonably priced book production, and this particular 
volume will certainly not enhuiice any reputations. 

.C. W. TAYLOR. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIB 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Libraria 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2 


VOL, 53. NO. 11. NOVEMBER, 1960 


Mixed Feelings 


Agreement with the L. A. proposals regarding the new examination 
syllabus. Qualified approval only of their proposals for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Library Association. These were the principal outcome of 
the meeting of the A.A.L. Council which took place on 29th September. 
Council Notes in the December Assistant will report these and other 
decisions in full; meanwhile members may like to know the official 
opinion of the A.A.L., as crystallised by Council, on the most important 
points. 

In noting that Council agreed with the syllabus proposals (with 
certain reservations and subject to further consideration) we must 
remember that this is a syllabus in outline. Will those who are already 
half-way through Registration, for instance, have to take their remaining 
parts at one sitting? What degree of leniency are we to expect in the 
matter of references in individual papers of Registration, to be allowed, 
we are told, " under conditions to be prescribed by the Board of 
Assessors”? No doubt the oracle will be speaking further on these 
matters. But the important point is that Council considered that the 
principles of a better standard of education for entry into the profession, 
and full-time education for all librarians as foreshadowed by the 
Registration-to-be-passed-at-one-sitting clause, are essential to the future 
of librarianship. 

On the question of the reorganisation of the Library Association, 
A.A.L. Council plumped for 5 A.A.L. representatives on the L.A. Council 
(as suggested by the L.A.) to strengthen the representation of those who 
would no longer have a direct vote in L.A. affairs.: On the other hand, 
they did not feel that this should be coupled with any age limit for mem- 
bership of the A. A.L. It was endorsed that the A.A.L. outlook was some- 
thing which depended on a state of mind and not upon a calculation of 
grey hairs, and that the A.A.L. was constituted to serve not only the 
student, but all librarians below the rank of "chief." 'The vote in L.A. 
affairs, it was decided, should come with the Registration examination, 
not with the Associateship which depended on an age qualification, and 
voteless student members should pay only a nominal subscription. 

Thus spake the A.A.L. Council! We hope that the Library Associa- 
tion Council will not consider these conclusions lightly, for they were not 
reached without due deliberation. 


Disquieting news is seeping through about the award for public 
librarians which Nalgo was negotiating. We had successfully got rid of 
the idea of a new award based on the number of staff controlled and 
` substituted the principle of A.P.T. II for all posts requiring their holders 
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to«*be Chartered Librarians. We note with horror that we reported this in 
the Assistant Librarian for August, 1959; yes, 1959, While not wishing to 
throw cold water on Nalzo's recent success in negotiating an <ll-round 
pay increase, it must be pointed out that this will give very limited satis- 
faction to those who wish to see an improvement in the status of 
librarians, and the news tàat our special claim is now well down on the 
list of priorities (which sezms to be graded according to the difficulty of 
the claim—easiest first!) is more than disappointing. Perhaps we should 
send to Nalgo headquarters another copy of the Roberts Report which 
spoke of the necessity to make librarianship “a career which is satisfac- 
tory in terms of pay and prospects." That alse came way back in '59. 


‘Side by side with the new edition of the A. A.L.'s booklet for its new 
members, Invitation and Opportunity, comes an L.A. pamphlet Your 
Professional Association iatended for new members of the L.A. as a 
whole. This should prove a useful introduction, though when the pro- 
posals for the L.A. reorganisation go through, a new edition will be 
needed. Nine lines refer :o the A.A.L. It is admittedly difficult to say 
much in nine lines, but the statement that “ I7s ‘the A.A-L.s) major work 
is in the field of professioaal training, where it provides correspondence 
courses . . . and publishes textbooks . . . " could be misleeding to new 
entrants. Many members feel that the A.A.L.’s existence as a forum 
where the younger member can voice his or her opinions in prirt or on 
the platform without fear of big brother watching is just as valuable as 
its more formal work in the field of professional training. 
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Specialisation in a smaller system 


The Technical and Students’ Library Service 
provided by Scunthorpe Public Library: 


by L. Jacklin 

For some considerable time it had been realised that there was a 
demand for books of a scientific and technical nature, which we had not 
been able to satisfy with the normal library resources of Scunthorpe. 
Bookfunds would not permit the expenditure of large sums of money 
on this type of book and the price of technical literature has always 
been notoriously high. The Regional Bureau was ably to satisfy 
a proportion of the requests, but the situation was far from satisfactory. 
In many cases, by the time the book had arrived through the Regional 
Bureau, the reader's interest had diminished, or his need for that par- 
ticular book gone completely. It was obvious that the books required 
by our own readers were those in equal demand in other parts of the 
region, and therefore the possibility of obtaining them was reduced. 

The problem was accentuated by the rapid expansion of industry 
and subsequent growth of technical training courses, both in the works 
and the schools, and so in 1955 it was decided to form a small collection 
of books in an effort to satisfy this growing demand. We were granted 
a separate book-fund for its establishment, but within the space of two 
or three months the whole of the money had been spent and all we had 
to see for it was two or three shelves of books which we were rather 
reluctant to display or publicise. We were granted a further sum by 
means of a supplementary estimate, and with this extra money, by re- 
directing some of the books originally intended for other libraries, and by 
withdrawing suitable books from existing stocks, we were able to add 
considerably to the collection, 

Another method by which we obtained material was to contact firms 
and organisations, both local and national, asking them to send us any 
literature which they considered might be of any use to us, and also to 
place our name on their mailing list for future publications. In this way, 
we obtained a considerable number of free publications, some useful, 
others merely publicity material, but it is a source of supply which still 
exists and which provides some very useful information. 

The selection of books for the original stock was based on several 
considerations. The official report to committee stated: “ As a general 
principle in the selection of such technical works, the main axiom would . 
be to provide those works that a student would not or could not normally 
buy for himself" Recommendations were to be made by (a) local 
industry, (b) Technical College Staff, and (c) students undertaking an 
acknowledged course of study. We realised that we had to supply the 
needs of local industry as a first essential, and we asked for lists of 
recommended books from lecturers and instructors at the Technical 
College and grammar schools, from executives and managers at the 
local works and many other people in similar positions. For other 
subjects we had ample evidence of the type of book in greatest demand 
from our Regional Bureau records, and we noticed that the same titles 
appeared over and over again. We also asked people taking courses of 
study at home what books they would like to see in the library. 

From these methods, from reliable catalogues and bibliographies, 
and of course from our own knowledge and experience, we were able to 
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build up a collection of some 1,400 works by the end of the first year. 
Since those early days, the collection has grown at a rate of approxi- 
mately 1,000 per year, anc tke total stock is now some, 5,000. 


In the beginning we were assisted a great deal by an Advisory: Com- 
mittee consisting of such people as the principals of the grammar schools 
and the Technical College, Education Officers and heads o€ departments 
of local firms, and other individuals whom we knew to bc interested in 
technical education. They offered suggestions and advice on how best 
we could serve their particular interests, and the Committee was instru- 
mental in bringing the establishment of the Technical Library to the 
notice of people who world be most likely to use it. 

When the idea of a special collection was first put forward, the 
original reports referred to it as a " Technical Library," brt after a very 
short time, it was realised that the term would hardly cover such subjects 
as “ Economics," “ Physics," “ Chemistry," * Education," and so the title 
was amended to “ Techn cal and Students’ Library.” i 


It would be difficult -o form any definite classification of the mem- 
bership, but I think they can be conveniently grouped into several broad 
classes. Starting at the lower end of the scale, as it were, we have 
secondary modern school children, grammar scaool students, and appren- 
tices. Children under fiftzen are allowed to use the library on obtaining 
a note from a school teacher to say that in his opinion the child could 
benefit from membership of the Technical Library. Then there is the 
practical tradesman or technician who wishes to learn a litte more about 
his particular job. The local Technical College with a student population 
of 3,000 is building up its ovn library at the moment, and a considerable 
number of their instructors, teachers, apprentices and students are using 
our library as an interim. measure. ` It would be interestirg to find out 
just how many people taxe recognised courses of study a: home; from 
our experience the number would be surpris:ngly large. Some of the 
courses are quite advanced and two of our members were successful in 
obtaining external degrees. Undergraduates make reguler use of the 
library and rather inadequate reading room during vacatioms, and during 
term we allow them to retain books with certain provisions about their 
prompt return should the» be required by other members. 

Ordinary members o£ the reading public are passed on to us from 
time to time when they cannot be satisfied with the material available in 
the normal lending departments. In this way many of our present mem- 
. bers were introduced to the Technical Library and much to their surprise, 
continue to use it, and se.dom fail to find something of interest to them. 
All readers using the TecEnical Library are asked. to register again so that 
a record might be kept of the membership, which is now some 1,400; 
the issues exceed 1,000 per month and are increasing steadily. 

So far as the stock 5 concerned, we naturally tend to specialise in 
metallurgy, being a steelmaking centre, and the policy is to collect every- 
thing which appertains to lozal industry as a whole. This covers a much 
wider range than one would at first imagine, and takes in not only iron 
and steel making itself, bat such aspects as ore mining, mineral dressing, 
fuels and refractories, coxe ovens, foundry work, electrics] engineering, 
workshop practice. Other necessary auxiliaries to the main collection 
.on iron and steel are such subjects as civil end structurzl engineering, 
management studies, time and motion study and office procedures. 

One of our strongest sections is economics since the field is so wide 
and intrudes into almost every syllabus at some stage or other along the 
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way. Law has not been given any comprehensive treatment for economy 
reasons, but nevertheless a few standard law books are available and 
much in demand through the Regional Bureau system. The coverage of 
the sciences is only adequate at the moment, and a planned effort is being 
made this year to remedy the situation. Mathematics, physics and 
chemistry are well represented, as students in metallurgy need a sound 
background in each of these three branches. One of the most popular 
collections in the library is that which deals with the servicing and main- 
tenance of motor vehicles, and we have made efforts to provide the most 
accurate and reliable works in this field, by obtaining service manuals 
from the manufacturers themselves. It is perhaps unfortunate that many 
books dealing with the maintenance of cars are a convenient size for 
slipping into the overcoat pocket, as a recent stock-taking revealed. There 
is a good selection of books on agriculture and horticulture which should 
meet the average needs of most readers, whether they be the allotment 
gardener type or the specialist fruit grower. Other topics well represented 
include politics, central and local government, commerce, most branches 
of engineering, management and building. 

The importance of periodicals cannot be over-emphasised in a library 
of this nature. They are most essentíal in any technical collection which 
presumes to keep abreast of current techniques and developments. 'The 
main problem in the provision of periodicals is knowing just what to buy 
and where the line is to be drawn, since the range and scope of periodical 
literature is so enormous. In general we have confined ourselves to those 
which concern local industry, with one or two exceptions which were 
particularly asked for by members. All periodicals on iron and steel are 
retained and bound, but others are disposed of as soon as the current 
edition appears; if and when space becomes available, then there may 
be a change in this policy. Our close association with one of the local 
steel-making concerns has resulted in our being provided with a copy of 
their weekly publication of technical abstracts, which covers all British 
and foreign journals in the field of iron and steel-making. This abstract- 
ing service is of the utmost value in our search for current information, 

The classification and cataloguing of the stock presented one or two 
problems in the early stages, but the teething troubles have now been 
overcome. A dictionary catalogue was decided upon, the main reasons 
being tradition, and the lack of experience of staff and readers with classi- 
fied catalogues. This type of catalogue has not yet presented any real 
difficulties, except maybe a preponderance of similar subject headings in 
close proximity in the catalogue. Such headings as “ Electric Apparatus," 
“Electric Batteries," “ Electric Circuits," “Electric Currents,” followed 
by “Electrical Engineering,” “ Electricity ” and “ Electro-chemistry " can 
cause a certain amount of confusion and uncertainty to the user. The 
main collection is classified by the 14th edition of Dewey which has 
several limitations so far as the classifying of technical literature is con- 
cerned, The collection on iron and steel presented a problem immediately 
since everything is bundled together at 669.1 in this particular edition. 
The 16th edition has attempted to remedy this, but is still not detailed 
enough for our purposes. A special classification has been devised for 
this one section, incorporating a special U.D.C. scheme for “ Metallurgy,” 
combined with the main U.D.C. scheme and Dewey. 

When the Technical Library was being planned, there was some con- 
troversy as to whether it should be a lending library or for reference only,. 
and under the existing circumstances the decision to lend books appears 
to be the correct one. In tbe first place we were severely handicapped 
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by lack of accommodatior, and it would have »een almost impossible to 
provide seating for the number of people who now use the library. This 
handicap was the main reason for the Teclinical Library being situated 
at a branch library in the first place, as the Central Library building is 
full to capacity. The second consideration which favoured the lending 
of books was the type and Labits of the reader for whom we were pro- 
viding the service. We cannot compare Scunthorpe with Sheffield, Leeds, 
Manchester or Hull, where there is a large student population with pos- 
sibly no alternative but to work in the library itself. Here most of our 
members live at home, amd I feel sure that the majority would find a 
reference service only, rataer irksome. There is, however, a small room 
set aside for work in the library, and it is used quite frequently during 
vacation time, Each member is allowed four books on loen at any one 
time, but under exceptional circumstances, we allow one or two books 
over the maximum. In the event of the Technical Library moving to 
newer and larger premises in the near future, there may be some revision 
in the present policy of lending books, or at least a restriction on the 
type of book allowed out on loan. 

Although we are able to satisfy most of the requests we get from our 
own stock, there are occasions when we find it necessary to borrow 
through the different agercies. We are of course members of the East 
Midland Regional System, but usually the type of book we require is not 
one which might easily be obtained through this system, al-hough we do 
a considerable amount of lending. Out of the total number of requests 
for books received from other libraries last year, almost 50 per cent. was 
supplied from the Technical Library stock. When the Technical Library 
was first formed, we became members of A.S.L.I.B. from whom we have 
obtained many books, anc aiso Lewis's Medical, Scientific and Technical 
Lending Library. Lewis's catalogue is extremely useful in tracing 
obscure books, and the leading service is swift and efficient, and for this 
type of literature, speed .s of prime importance. 

In considering the service we give to local industry, it would be 
wrong to make any comparison between the situation here and that which 
exists in, say, Sheffield. Not only is the Commercial end Technical 
. Library there on a gigantic scale compared with our very modest service 
at Scunthorpe, but their aims are essentially different. Sheffield industry 
is comprised of hundreds of firms, large and small, and it :s obviously a 
more economic arrangement to centralise all the resources which may be 
required, rather than for each individual organisation tc establish a 
library or information ceatre of its own. Here in Scunthorpe we have 
three major firms, each of which has its own library and information 
centre, the resources of which are far greater than we can ever hope to 
provide. We feel that ouz service to industry Hes in a different direction 
and is aimed at the individual rather than the firm itself. It is not always 
easy for the average workman to gain access to the collections of books 
which have just been mentioned, and in the case of studemts, since they 
are not attached to any of the industrial concerns at all in many cases, 
they are not able to use this service anyway. For this reason, we con- 
sider that we do have a place in industry and a service to give, possibly 
not so spectacular as some of our larger libraries, but nevertheless, just as 
important. The supply o£ books and information to the individual is of 
equal importance to a service which feeds current facts and information 
to industry as a whole. 


Originally delivered in March as a paper to the Lincolnshire Library Club. 
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INSPIRED ANARCHY | 
by H. D. Westacott, Sheffield City Libraries 


This article is occasioned by my celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of my entry into the profession. It is addressed to all keen young junior 
assistants, especially those working in bad libraries. It is not the wail 
of an Angry Young Man, but an urgent plea to all who believe in the 
value and importance of librarianship to help put our house in order. 
My experience has been in municipal libraries, and my remarks in the 
main are directed to them. 

Let us never forget that with a few notable exceptions we are a 
profession of mediocrities; there are dozens of chief librarians up and 
down the country who are not worthy to have reached the position they 
have, and the number of bad departmental heads is legion. 

Lest you should think that this statement is too sweeping, there is 
a simple test which will quickly show the defects of a library. Examine 
the shelves or the catalogue for books on subjects which have been 
affected by legislation. Obvious examples are the Companies Act 1948, 
and the Rent Restrictions Act, 1957. Books published before legislation 
which materially alters the subject should not be displayed on the shelves. 
Next check a few standard textbooks on dynamic subjects and see 
whether they are the latest editions. If the library fails these elementary 
tests, then the person in charge is not a librarian but only a custodian 
of books. He may be a brilliant administrator, have a flair for display, 
and his staff and public may worship him, but he is a bad librarian. 

If your library has failed this test your boss has no right to complain 
that he is underpaid. Put yourself in the place of a member of the library 
committee. The Rent Restrictions Act was a very controversial issue 
in local government, and he knows all about it. He knows that anything 
published before 1957 is not only out-of-date, but misleading. Do you 
wonder that this committee member regards the librarian as a person 
who stamps out books, and that his remuneration should be commen- 
surate with mere mechanical duties? 

Are the public treated in a courteous and friendly fashion, and 
are the staff encouraged to help the readers? Rules and regulations are 
made to be broken and should be waived or interpreted as liberally as 
possible. In some libraries this practice is followed, but in many more 
rules are rigidly enforced. When I was at library school I had to rely 
on the resources of my local library. On one occasion I wanted to borrow 
Fielding's Tom Jones, and found that I had only a non-fiction ticket 
with me. I asked the librarian, a man of about twenty-five, if he would 
allow me to take this particular novel on my mon-fiction ticket, but even 
after I pointed out that the book had not been issued for the last three 
years he was adamant that the rules must be obeyed, and I could not 
have the book. I left the library with neither book nor temper, and pre- 
sumably he was left with the satisfaction of having done his duty. 

In the course of your professional life you will become aware that 
the library profession is very proud of itself. Do not be deceived by 
this; we as a body have deluded ourselves into believing that we are doing 
a worthwhile job, and doing it well, but though I concede the value 
of our work, I deny that many of us are doing it as well as we should. 
Up and down the country you will find bad buildings, bad bookstocks, 
bad librarians, and bad service. 
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But what can you, a janior assistant, do about it? Not much about 
bad buildings, as the penakies for arson are severe. You can do some- 
thing, however small, about bad bookstocks, bad service, and bad 
librarians. First, you must be absolutely certain that these things ere bad. 
Don't fall into the trap of believing that a librarian who disagrees with 
your views is necessarily bad. 

If, after a careful appraisal of the situation, you are convinced that 
certain books are hopelessly out-of-date, and if your librarian refuses 
without good cause to remcve them from the shelf, then it is your 
DUTY to "lose" them in an odd corner in the workroom or behind 
the radiators. 

If your librarian is of-hand with readers and refuses to help them, 
then it is your DUTY to do everything you can for them. People like 
this do exist. I once worked for a man who forbade his staff to help 
the public, but told there merely to refer al. enquiries to the catalogue. 
Apparently this sprang frcm a deep-rooted Zear that if the staff helped 
someone to find a book on fireworks, and then the reader blew himself 
up, the Corporation might be held liable. You may shame a bad 
librarian into facing up to his responsibilities. 

When you are tidying the shelves make a point of dipping into the 
books, and get to know scmething of their contents. This must be done 
with discretion, especially in a busy department, but pay no attention 
to the "you're not paid to read books" school. The more you know about 
books, the better chance you have of being a good librarian. 

It is much easier to build up a personal relationship with the readers 
in a small branch than it is in a busy central library, and those who 
work in branches should seize the opportunity to tell Mr. X about that 
new book on photography ycu think will interest him. Do not ibe misled 
by those who tell you that this practice is unfair, because it is impossible 
to do it for everybody. It cannot be unfair, as you are not depriving your 
other readers and, given tke opportunity, you would extend this personal 
service to all. Exploit the book-stock as muzh as you can. 

Pass your professioral examinations as they are necessary for 
promotion, but don't imzgine that they make you a good librarian. 
They will certainly stuff your head with a vast amount of information, 
some of which is useful, but they do not help you to deal with people, 
which is the most important part of a public librarian's job. A mediocre 
bookman with a flair for Landling people probably makes a better public 
librarian than a scholar who can't express himself. Training at a library 
school is invaluable, not so: much for the formal instruction, but because 
of the contact with young lively minds, and the interplay of ideas. 

If you work for Puddlecombe-in-the-S.ush, and are unable to do 
anything worthwhile, then look for a job in a go-ahead system. There is 
a library in Wales which consists of a readinz room with several admoni- 
tory notices, such as DO NOT SPIT, NO EATING, NO PROFANE 
OR INDECENT LANGJAGE, and a heap of books in the corner. 
No self respecting assistant should work in a place like this. On the 
other hand, size is no c-iterion of excellence, and some of our best 
librarianship is done in small branches anc mobile libraries. 

Take an interest in srofessional matters and attend meetings, but 
don't take them too seriously, and don't become solemn. Once you. are 
in a good library system, make sure that any future job you take is also 
in a good library, unless vou are certain that you can reform a bad one. 

Above all, enjoy your job, and do it as well as you can. 
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T'wo ideas from Sweden 


by Colston M. Hartley 


In the last week of August 1959, fifteen librarians flew from England 
to a tour of Swedish libraries. The one or two accounts of the tour which 
have so far appeared have been chiefly of the nature of travelogues. 
Here, I should like to concentrate on two of the things we saw. 


Bibliotekstjanst Lund 


This organisation was set up in 1951, is run by the Swedish L.A., 
and the Royal Board of Education is represented on its board. It is 
designed to assist libraries with bibliographical and technical aids, thus 
relieving them of routine work. 

]l. B.TJ. receives proof copies of books from publishers. Those 
titles which it decides are most likely to be bought by libraries are 
included in a list for circulation. From the list, libraries order the books 
they want in library binding; printed sheets are sent direct to the library 
binders, a central organisation for the country. B.T.J., however, does not 
replace the bookseller, since all books are supplied to a library through 
its own bookseller, B.T.J. being merely the clearing. house for orders. 
To English eyes, the library bindings are depressingly dull. We are lucky 
in this country in that most of our publishing is hard-backed, while 
our library binders offer us a wider choice than is available in Sweden. 
We could learn, however, from the close co-operation maintained between 
libraries and the book-trade in Sweden. 

2. Printed catalogue cards are available for most books published in 
Sweden. In addition, as so many of the public libraries are small and 
cannot enjoy full professional staffing, B.T.J. edit new publications into 
catalogue card series to which a library can subscribe and thus have 
its selection made for it. Although librarians here are evidently unable to 
carry out their own book selection properly, such a scheme is unlikely to 
be acceptable in this country. However, B.N.B. could surely be more 
useful on occasions; at present it indicates only "for children" and “for 
adolescents." "School textbook," "National Certificate level," "research," 
such indications would assist selection by both the librarian and the 
reader who consults the catalogue. 

3. Svensk Tidningsindex 1s a monthly subject index (author index . 
every six months) to leading articles, book reviews, essays on art, music, 
theatre, economics, medicine, etc, in 70 Swedish daily papers. The 
cuttings are classified and microfilmed; microfiches are available at some 
big libraries and all libraries can obtain enlarged microcard copies 
from B.T.J. Svensk Tidskriftsindex is a six-monthly subject and author 
index to about 300 Swedish periodicals. 

This suggests that we should compare our inadequate indexing 
services not only with the H. W. Wilson series but also with Sweden's 
monthly index. A working party could map out present coverage and 
gaps. We could then have a proper plan for indexing (perhaps based on 
B.M. with the leading special libraries), and utilising B.N.B’s classification 
and publishing know-how. The government appears to have become much 
more aware recently of the importance of books and information; a 
properly planned indexing programme, backed by such authority as that 
which launched B.N.B., might well attract a Treasury grant. 

Other guides published by B.T.J. cover reference books for small 
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libraries, technical literature, books for children and young people, 
literature on topical subjects and information about new books in English, 
French and German (covers 1600-1800 books a year, in 8 numbers). 
Swedish L.A. publications also appear from B.T.J. 

4. In the B.T.I. building is a display cf furniture and fittings and 
the staff advise librarians on those suitable for particular libraries and 
particular purposes. Again, this is designed especially for the number of 
small libraries in Sweden, but with building under way in this country, 
there must surely be libraries who would be glad of a centrai source 
of advice on planning and equipping. 


Study Group Library, Norrkoping 

Study group libraries nave played an important part in the develop- 
ment of public library services in Sweden. Although the original object 
was to meet the book nezds of particular study-circles, these libraries 
ceased to be so limited ard became in practice general public libraries 
open to all citizens. They ezisted alongside municipal libraries, which were 
often handicapped financially With improvements in the municipal 
libraries, the study-circle collections are losing their importance and are 
in many places now being absorbed into the raunicipal service. 

This has happened in Norrkóping, an industrial city of some 90,000 
people. A new branch litrary for this service is housed in the same 
building as the worker's associations. It has only a small permanent 
. collection and does not provide a meeting place for the groups, but it 
is an audio-visual library in which can be demonstrated to a group the 
amount of recorded materal which is available on their subject. 

On our visit, we assumed the role of an English language group, and 
sang with a tape-recorder from words on tae black-board. The library 
has equipment for tapes, discs, film-strips and slides. Tapes are stored 
in a specially designed cu»board, the door of which is shelved on the 
inside for extra storage spzce. A television set was available in a separate 
room (and this was not the oaly TV receiver which we saw in a library). 
A section of the room contains periodicals likely to be of interest to 
students. Sets of books fo- classes can be housed here also. 

The member of the staff who organises this work had, fortuitously, 
some training in educatiomal methods. It would appear that this is the - 
sort of activity which would expand rapidly and make considerable - 
demands on the staff, wko would need training in the techniques of 
presentation and. communication. It is directed to the people who have an 
obvious interest in using library collections and that these resources can 
be demonstrated collectively is an advantage to the library. When the 
branch is not in use for study-circles it can 5e used for talks to schools. 

All the Swedish libraries appear strikingly designed to English eyes. 
This was one of the most éttractive and satisfying; the more one explored 
it, the more its workmanlke potential was revealed. Perhaps the secret 
of this was that the City Librarian was able to suggest the engagement 
of a particular designer Zor this library aad the two worked closely 
together in the planning. Ia Sweden, library designers do not limit them- 
selves to furnishings alreacy on the market; if a new library needs a fair 
number of armchairs, the designer may have them specially created for 
the library. How exciting if an English city would commission Robin 
Day or John and Sylvia Keid to furnish their library. As for an audio- 
visual library, how long will it be before English librarians come to 
terms with the visual approach which dominates life outside their own 
blinkered vision? dos. od 


Psychology and Management 
by Mrs. L. N. Poole, Nottinghamshire County Library 


I do not intend to deal with the sort of psychological reflections which can 
be made, both seriously and satirically, about one’s relations with the 
readers, and the best ways of winning friends and influencing people 
amongst them, but rather with the application of the theories of group 
and social and industrial psychology to the administration and organ- 
ization of the professions in general and librarianship in’ particular. 

Groups, obviously, are the very basis of social life, and right through 
childhood and maturity, from the family, through the school, college, 
work and clubs, we are in groups of one kind or another, in relation- 
ships with other people. These relationships and their success or failure 
are basically important. For the adult, the satisfaction he or she feels 
with the job done, colours a great many other things, and if relationships 
within the work group, either between management and men, or between 
individuals, are not good, then happiness and psychological adjustment 
will be affected adversely. This might even be more true in the profes- 
sions than in industry in general, because the basis of a profession is 
vocation, and this is not just something which can be left at the factory 
gates on the way home and donned again the morning. 

Belonging to a group satisfies certain basic needs, man being a gre- 
garious animal by nature, or by upbringing, whichever theory you accept. 
By accepting its standards and values and enacting its traditions and 
norms, you become accepted. You are in fact inside looking out, which 
is comforting and secure. Within the group, too, you will feel that you 
have a role to play, even if it is only that of the man who always fetches 
the chairs, or the beer. In every group, whether family, social, recrea- 
tional or what have you, a certain hierachy will grow up. One man will 
usually became by common consent the leader: this is shewn by the 
fact that the others defer to his decisions, and respect his advice more 
than the others: a gradation of these qualities will be observed in the 
others, right down to the little man who is useful for bringing chairs, but 
whose opinions are never solicited. But in a good group each one will 
be satisfied with his role and his relation to the group will gradually 
become one which he can accept. 

In a work group, however, this hierachy is not, or rarely, allowed 
to grow up of its own accord, people are chosen and selected, and put 
into positions in the hierachy: whether or not they belong naturally in 
the positions in which they find themselves will determine whether or 
not that work group will be a satisfactory one. 

The important thing to be realised here is that theoretical qualifica- 
tions, i.e. examinations in the professions, are just not adequate qualifica- 
tions for a post of responsible administration and management. Not 
only may the candidate concerned be totally inefficient administratively, 
but may lack the necessary qualities of leadership—vague as these are— 
to make the organisation work satisfactorily and harmoniously. 

If the leader is not the natural leader of the group; and in this con- 
sideration it refers to any senior member of staff; if the others, do not 
defer to the leadet naturally when decisions have to be taken, and do not 
automatically look to him for advice—then the contentment and happi- 
ness of the group will be deteriorating, especially if there also is amongst 
the junior staff an assistant who is the natural leader, and who is followed 
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rather the nominal one. I would not advocate the abolition of written 
examinations in the professions; that would be ridiculous, but there might 
be a case for the addition 5f some kind of aural, or socio-metric test to 
give at least indications of a candidate’s suitability for seniority with 
responsibilty and staff cont-ol. 

Professional examinations contain many questions on details of 
administration which may be learned parrot fashion, but I have never 
yet seen a question which was designed to test the candidate's ability to 
manage staff and promote sztisfaction and efficiency in work relation- 
ships: not even questions which indicated that such methods of work 
study and industrial psyckology had any bearing whatsoever on the 
administration of libraries. 

Yet if they apply to work groups in general then they must also 
apply to libraries in particular. In the States many experiments have 
been carried out in factories and offices, and the results point to certain 
conclusions. 

1. That the material -ewards for a job are not, in the final analysis 
regarded as the main reason for taking any pa-ticular post, or certainly 
not reasons for staying in or leaving it. Far more important is the sense 
of satisfaction and the good relationship wLich exists between manage- 
ment and men, and betweea individuals. 

The basis of this good relationship is co-operation and consul- 
tation between managemert and men: the efforts of the management to 
show that the men are rot merely machire minders, but are human 
beings intimately connected with their work. 

All these things can be seen to apply to libraries, too. The delegation 
of responsibility, and the consultation between the librarian and his staff, 
not just the senior membezs, but the others, too, are just as essential as 
adequate methods of charging and discharging books, although the 
emphasis seems to be on the latter rather the former. 
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Say it with Quavers : 
A word of advice for the unaccustomed 


Have you ever been present at a meeting of the A.A.L. when a speaker 
is expounding on one of your pet subjects—and you know he is wrong, 
but when questions are allowed you dare not stand up and tell him so, 
in spite of the fact that you have all your facts marshalled? 

Have you ever listened to a speaker on a very interesting subject 
about which you would like to know more, but you've been frightened 
of making a fool of yourself by asking him? 

So have I. . 

At a Branch conference I complained (in private of course!) to the 
secretary that sufficient time for questions had not been allowed. When 
the same thing seemed to happen at a GLD meeting in Hendon, it 
dawned on me that it was not the time I needed, it was the courage. Why, 
if they had opened the meeting to questions all day I would have been 
sure to have formulated mine beautifully just as the chairman rose to 
close the meeting. 

Now let me tell you of my own discovery, which has given me new 
heart—the very speakers themselves, externally so urbane, so know- 
ledgeable, so offhand and casual, are fighting a battle against the quavers 
in limbs and voice all through their speech. This I have on the best 
authority, from speakers who spoke without a flaw, without a trace of a 
quaver or a twitch of a limb. Outwardly they were the authoritative, 
interesting speakers we so heartily thanked and almost enviously appre- 
ciated; inwardly they were quaking like a jelly on a switchback, but it 
didn't show. l 

If you do not speak up when you can make a contribution to the 
subject, when you can correct a false impression or put the problem in a 
new perspective, then think what we all are missing. It might, too, be 
the last opportunity for you to ask a ‘question which may make a differ- 
ence to your career, ub. ) . 

Who knows but that the first quavering question may be such a 
tonic to your confidence that you'll be spouting volumes at the next 
meeting—stil! as quavery inside, and waiting with dread for the quavery 
questioners! But when you are over that hurdle you will find how easily 
it can be done, and you'll go on from strength to strength. You will not 
get rid of the quavers, but strangely enough, they will not show to anyone 
else. Good luck for your first question! 


S. M. Jarvis, Deputy Borough Librarian, Chelmsford. 


| Librarians interested in record libraries may like to know of a series 
of ten lectures on “ The Record Library and its Problems " which is being 
held at the British Institute of Recorded Sound in Russell Square. On 
November 9th, Mr, L. R. McColvin will be speaking on “ Gramophone 
Records in Public Libraries." Please address enquiries with stamped 
addressed envelope to the Institute at 38, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Says a recent T.L.S. reviewer: "If it is what the librarians of public 
and circulating libraries call a ‘ nice book’ for that abstraction, the general 
reader, it is certamly good of its kind." We trust that no public librarian 
ever calls anything a ' nice book’ for the general reader, or for anybody 
else for that matter. Nor do we think he does except in the rather 
rarified atmosphere of a T.L.S. reviewer's mind. 
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Presentation and Dissemination of Information : 


May 1, as a candidate, add my comments to those of Mr. Dickson in the 
Examination Supplement regarding the papers in Part 4 (e). ` 

It is never easy for tutors or students to assess the demands of a new paper. 
The published syllabus can give little guidance as to the level or depth of know- 
ledge required, and there is no precedent in earlier examination questions to 
define the field. The Presentation and Dissemination of Information has been 
one of the alternatives in Part 4 of the Finals examination for a year now, and 
students sitting it in July had only the December papers by which to interpret 
the oracle-brief phrases of the published syllabus. As the two sets of papers 
were so dissimilar, the mystery deepens. 

Some attempt seems to have been made in July to include in Paper 1 some 
questions which could have been answered with fair adequacy by students study- 
ing for other parts of the Finals (Nos. 1, 6 and 7), whereas the whole of Paper 2 
demanded the particular kind of specialised knowledge gained only by practical 
experience in government or special libraries. Indeed, this latter point was made 
by a student with such experience, who found the papers very fair, but at the 
same time sympathised with those who had been at Library School. 

Finals, Part 4 (e) is surely an alternative for the practising special librarian 
only: for him a very welcome addition to the increasing range of courses useful 
to him, but framed so carefully with his special needs in mind as to discourage 
alt others. A pity, because all librarians must be able to present and disseminate 
their information with both efficiency and speed. 

Doris Cave, Bucks County Library. 


Parts of a Book 


It would be interesting to know exactly bow many candidates who sat 
the First Professional Examination in June this year attempted question 
] on the third paper (“A book is considered to be composed of THREE 
main parts... "). As one who lectures to First Professional students, 
I was rather relieved that there were no entrants at this centre for the 
June examinations, as I should have considered their choice to have 
been restricted unfairly by the exacting wording of this question. 

My colleagues shared my misgivings at the precise and categorical 
phrasing employed; not “a book may be," but “a book Is considered," 
followed by the brisk and businesslike demand for a mystic Trinity of 
Parts, each of which is to contain (at least) FOUR definite items. Evidently 
some sort of miniature classification scheme was called for; and we gave 
some thought to devising three parts which might confidently be predi- 
cated of any kind of book; among the few which came to mind were 
“pages” and “binding” (in the widest, loosest sense of any device what- 
ever for holding the pages together), but for a third we had uneasy 
recourse to such things as “ book jacket” and for that matter, “ plastic 
cover "; neither by any means of universal applicability, of course. When 
we followed this pleasant little mental exercise by endeavouring to des- 
cribe in detail FOUR items per part (as we felt ourselves in duty bound to 
be able to do) the fog began to grow thicker, especially as the effort was 
made to see the problem with the vision of a nervous and callow F.P.E. 
candidate with a dry mouth, heavy heart, and one eye on the inexorable 
minute hand, 

It was with relief therefore that we turned to the “Examination 
Supplement" in the Assistant. Librarian for September as a means of 
setting our over-amxious minds at rest; yet, although there is considerable 
comfort in the realisation that somebody else's students avoided this 
question, some stubborn wisps of mist linger on. We have noted with 
interest and a certain awed admiration that Loughborough teaches not 
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THREE main parts, but FouR—‘ Preliminaries, Text, Subsidiaries and Bind- 
ing.” The student mind, fresh from the complications of discussing 
cross-division, consistent use of characteristics, and so on, is likely to be 
confused and mystified by this information. Are these four examples of 
the same logical kind of " main part"? Are we, in other words, not 
in the presence of a conflict between inner and outer form? Or, rather, 
if inner form and outer form may be roughly equated with literary and 
physical form respectively, the conflict would appear to be between outer 
and middle form, since, as they stand, “ Preliminaries, Text and Sub- 
sidiaries " are so open to varied interpretation that they cannot logically 
be labelled as literary or physical form catego-ies. 

Surely we do our students a disservice if we teach them (even for 
examination purposes!) that tae Book is something universally divisible 
into a fixed number of invariant Parts, which, to make all-inclusive, we 
must name so vaguely as to make them vir:ually meaningless as cate- 
gories? Such devices have their use as pegs to hang faccs on when 
memorising them, but surely as a basis for examination questions such 
an approach to knowledge is compartmentalization run mad? 

Why should the parts not equally be “ binding, Paper and Print "; 
" Beginning, Middle and End”; or (if hospitality is a desirable criterion) 
“ Beginning, Middle, and Everything Else"? May not “ Preliminaries, 
Text, Subsidiaries and Binding ” be legitimately simplified to the simple 
and homely “Inside and Outside "? lf, of course, the mystical value of 
Three is to be insisted upon, I suggest “Tor, Middle and Bottom " or 
(in similar vein) " Inside, Outside and Backside." 

1..S. MORGAN, Turor Librarian, Hatfield Technical Coilege. 
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Revision Course 


In May, 1959, four assistant librarians, myself included, applied for permission 
to attend the annual revision course for the First Professional Examination at the 
Loughborough School of Librarianship. Leave of absence with pay, was granted 
to us by the County Library Committee; our expenses were £1 Os. Od. for the 
week's course and £3 5s. Od. for the excellent lodgings which were found for us 
by the College authorities. 

The course opened on Monday morning and continued until Friday after- 
noon. About fifteen library assistants from Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire attended, and we were welcomed by Mr. Stokes, who explained 
the purpose of the course; not to cover or attempt to cover the whole syllabus 
for the First Professional, but to help us in those parts of the syllabus we did 
not fully understand, 

After a coffee break we were handed over to the extramural Lecturer, and 
in a friendly, informal atmosphere proceeded to tell him all the points that 
were bothering us; e.g. The Roberts Report, Inter-Library co-operation, Subject 
Divisional Libraries, Government Publications, and Accession Registers. 

We averaged four lectures per day, and in the week they covered all the 
points we had raised, leaving time at the end of each for further discussion, and 
clearing up items of which we were in doubt. 

Free periods we spent in the College Library, giving us every opportunity 
to study our notes and to see reference works,- periodicals, annual reports; 
many of which we had never seen or studied before. 

Lectures normally ended at 5 p.m., after which we were free. We usually 
went straight to the '' digs” for a meal, then had a walk in the Park nearby, 
returning later to the College Library for quiet study, and finishing the evening 
in the local Expresso bar. 

We found the lectures and study of utmost value, stimulating fresh interest 
in our subjects. Furthermore the experience was a happy one socially and there 
can be no doubt that we benefited considerably from contact with colleagues 
from other libraries. In a word, we thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed our 
week at Loughborough. 

ELIZABETH PARKER, Derbyshire County Library. 


COOL FOR CATALOGUERS 


Let there be no derision; 

A cataloguer's job is decision, decision, decision 
As with each problem he grapples, 

It’s just like sorting apples. 


Should it be under Tante Marie? 

But Marie, Tante is-used by B.N.B. 

On the other hand, from the forename entry slant 
It should be Marie, Aunt. 


Classifiers are a race apart; 

They practice a mysterious, hidden art; 

And as their positions get stronger— "- 
Their classification numbers get longer and longer. 


Mr. Coates, 

I imagine, sits and gloats 

And says * This will make W. Howard Phillips writhe: 
Travel agents: 338,477965." 


The lending library staff 

Grtet the cataloguer’s efforts with a laugh 
Or mutterings or fierce fanatical stares— 
But they’re just a bunch of squares. . 
P. D. GANN 
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Réview 
Davinson, D. E. Periodicals: a manual of practice for librarians. Grafton. 
1960. 25/-. 


The aim of this book is estimable; it is written “ with a view to assisting in the 
promotion of better periodical collections in Public Libraries.” Considered purely 
as a piece of propaganda, it might be adequate, but as a.contribution to pro- 
fessionable knowledge it compares unfavourably with the two books on the 
subject by Grenfell and Osborn respectively. 

The author may not have “ kissed the stone " since he has been in Ireland, 
but one has the impression that he has had to spin.it out to keep going ior 165 
pages. We are led along well trcdden paths on co-operation, display, binding, 
micro-techniques and the language barrier, but points are made end then re- 
iterated a few pages later. Some of the material is rather too obvious even for 
library literature. Por example, the reasons why a periodical is dropped from a 
library subscription list (p. 10), the individual colours used in Belfast on 
periodical frequency signals (9 lines, p. 42) or the arithmetical steps in convert- 
ing inches to feet and feet to yards (p. 105). There is a somewhat »ointless list 
of 500 “ basic periodicals " occupying 9 pages. No attempt is made at annota- 
tion and no information is given apart from the short title; each, title appears in 
quotation marks. 

Some of the author's statements are open to dispute and others are down- 
right misleading—" (Periodical storage) shelving should be of the fixed pattern, 
it is a waste of time to make periodical shelving adjustable," “‘ It is likely that 
many libraries will follow the lead given by Birmingham Public Library in 
deciding to cover foreign countries with telephone directories in -he future," 
“ Ulrich’s Directory is arranged in broad Dewey order," * The olc Translated 
Contents List of Russian Periodiccls issued by H.M.S.2., and now merged with 
the L.L.U. News." 

No! Perhaps it is not good propaganda either. E 

' A. L. SMYTH. 
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Aukward Hours 


There is a strong probability that an attack will soon be made on 
the problem of the financial situation of the librarian in local government 
quite apart from the A.P.T.II claim of which we reminded members (in 
case they needed any reminding) last month. The L.A. has been investi- 
gating the number of public library authorities who ate operating the 
five-day week. The majority appear to be doing so, and at the same time 
a handful are reported as having awarded some form of compensation 
to library staffs for having to work under less favourable conditions than 
most other local government officers. 


l Is this the appropriate time to press Nalgo to try agairi to embody 

in our conditions of service an acceptance of the principle of such com- 
pensation? Extra leave, shorter hours, more pay. These have been 
mentioned as possible forms the compensation could take. The Library 
Association is the appropriate body to press Nalgo into action on this 
matter at national level. But the A.A.L. at Divisional level could use 
its influence to persuade local Nalgo branches to back the principle of 
compensation for awkward hours. There is obviously a good case to 
argue, and even if it is found to be a feasible proposition only with 
regard to members of staff below a certain grade, this could materially 
improve the recruiting situation. 


* * * * * 


The above musings are the last which those who do not habitually 
skip the first page of the Assistant Librarian will have to bear from the 
present editor. It would be churlish of him to depart without a word of 
thanks to all those who have. contributed to the Assistant during his 
editorship. Many of these have had the pleasure, we hope, of seeing 
their work published, but a special word of appreciation must go to 
those who have contributed but whose words for one reason or another 
never found their way into print. An editor’s position would be precarious 
indeed if he needed to publish every item received; but it is often with 
real regret that we have been unable to fit things in. 


Your new editor is to be Peter Labdon, of Hertfordshire County 
Library, a former editor of Outpost, the lively journal of the Devon and 
Cornwall Division of the A.A.L. We wish him every success and hope 
he gets as much pleasure—more if he can—from editing the Assistant 
as we have done. Material for future issues and other matter for the 
editor should be sent to him at the Centrat Library, Southgate, Steven- 
age, Herts. 
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. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 15 


It is with regret that jsbrarians have received the recent news of the 
death of W. C. Berwick Sayzrs. Almost since his entry into the profession 
in 1900, Berwick Sayers has been one of its prominent members, and 
obituaries referring to his many services to librarianship appear elsewhere 
in the professional Press. Special mention must. however, be made here 
of the considerable part he played in the ear:y history of the A.A.L., or 
L.A.A. as it then was. He served successively as Honorary Secretary of 
the Education Committee (.904), Honorary Secretary (1905-8), Honorary 
Editor (1908), and Presiden: (1909-12), and on becoming Chief Librarian 
of Wallasey in 1915 he was elected a Fellow of the L.A.A. Berwick 
Sayers played a leading part in these formative years of the L.A.A. and also 
maintained his interest in the Association after he became a chief 
librarian. As recently as April, 1955, The Assistant Librarian carried an 
article by him on the occas:on of the A.A.L.’s Diamond Jubilee, and the 
present generation of assistant librarians was grateful for an insight into 
the aspirations of earlier dys and for the gift of a feeling of continuity 
with the past. Ten years earlier Berwick Sayers had spoken at our Golden 
Jubilee celebrations; on that occasion he was followed on the platform 
by Gurner Jones. 1960 has seen the passing of both these loyal members 
of the Association. Both o them would agre2 that the principal task of 
the A.A.L. is to look to the future; it is, however, salutary for us to look 
back at this time in apprectation of all that they and their fellows have 
done for their successors. 
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The Analogists 
by D. J. Simpson. 


It is common for librarians to regard science fiction as a load of 
rubbish somewhat on a par with love stories and westerns, and rather 
below detective stories, which are respectable, since they are known to be 
read by members of the Establishment. The people with most contempt 
for sf tend to be those whose ignorance of this field of writing is greatest. 
This article is offered in the hope that they may be persuaded to read a 
little to find out what sf writers are trying to do. Sf as a literary form 
is fairly old. The True History and Icaromenippus of Lucian of Samosata 
of the 2nd century A.D. include interplanetary travel in whirlwinds, on 
birds and with artificial wings. There are armies of spiders, bigger than 
islands, and the heroes are swallowed by a sea-serpent. As a final 
unkind cut, the wings are confiscated by the Gods to prevent further 
flight. Kepler's Somnium (1634) also deals with a voyage to the moon. 
The hero was carried by demons moving in the shadows of eclipses, had 
a space suit of sorts and was aided by gravity after being pulled above 
the point where the moon’s gravitic field balances the earth’s. This is 
an early example of playing the sf game properly. Kepler kept to 
scientific facts as he knew them wherever possible, and his fantasy is used 
only where no knowledge was available. Francis Godwin in his Man in 
the Moone (published 1638) towed his hero to the moon on a raft pulled 
by swans, while the moon-men dumped their defective new-born children 
in North America to be rid of them. Other early sf includes Cyrano de 
Bergerac's Voyages to the Moon and Sun, and Voltaire's Micromegas. 


As might be expected, it is only within the last century, when most 
scientific discoveries have been made, that sf has developed at all quickly. 
Jules Verne is too widely read to-day to need any comment (the recent 
Hanison reprints were very welcome) while H. G. Wells made a similar 
reputation, though his later work was social science fiction, which was 
too propagandist to stand in tlie same rank as his earlier fantasies. After 
nodding to these writers in passing we can look at some modern work. 
First it might be as well to dispose of some sub-literature which, though 
certainly sf, is so poor as not to be worth serious study. 


In BEM, the brave, handsome, strong, stupid hero fights the Bug Eyed 
Monsters, rescues and wins the pneumatic blonde and usually preserves 
the odd galaxy or so from disaster as a sideline. Many such stories 
were inspired, if that 1s the proper word, by H. G. Wells's War of the 
Worlds (1898), with its rather nasty Martians, set on conquering the Earth. 
This stuff has recently been further infected by ideas from the tough 
thriller school. No eye goes ungouged and no groin unkicked while, 
of course, atomic radiation and repulsive human mutants are thrown in 
to cater for the graduates from horror comics, who like their violence 
with piquant touches. 


The sf Western and the sf Love story are other easily recognisable 
types, usually written .by authors previously specialising in westerns or 
light romances who add a few gadgets, take a future date at random and 
use their only plot yet again. These types add up to form the general 
group called Space Opera. In the United States the endless radio plays 
from which the B.B.C. copied the Dales and the Archers often advertise 
soap. Hence the term Soap Opera.. Space Opera has the same creeping 
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pléts and stock characters Two perpetrated recently by the B.B.C. 
were Charles Chilton's Journey into space (a sort of Dick Barton with 
spaceship) and its sequels aad N. Kneale's Quatermass series. 


Another depressing type can be called Literary Gent's Gambol. The 
Gents are authors good in taeir own field, but with only the wildest ideas 
of science and its effects 2n society. Their efforts at sf are usually 
awkward and always careless. A recent example is L. P. Hartley's 
Facial justice, an odd romance-with-gadgets set in a cultural situation 
which suggests that Mr. Hzrtley has read no sociology, or has paid no 
attention to it if he has read any. 


In the early 20th ceatury, Gadget Stories frequently appeared. 
Their authors were inspirec by the flood of invention around them to 
imagine future inventions. They packed as many as possible of these 
into the stories. The wretched hero is taken by reientless guides on gadget 
sight-seeing tours, or he lives surrounded bv gadgets—even being fed 
with goo through a tube in a hole in the wall, or visiting automated 
libraries. (The few librarz assistants still required in these are nearly 
always rude and unhelpful, by the way. Perhaps the sf authors have 
been annoyed by librarians) A charming early gadget story recently 
reissued as a paperback is Falph 124C41 by Eugo Gernsback. The love 
story sprinkled among the sacgets is so delightfully naive that it might 
have been sub-contracted to Daisy Ashford. 


Juvenile sf is, on the whole, poor. It has an Angela Brazil type 
jollity, with the inevitable middle-class background and enough scientific 
howlers to keep the more intelligent schoolboy reading right to the end 
to see just how foolish the author can be. Si’s bad name has been 
earned by the sorts of tripe described above, tut it would be most unfair 
to assume that all sf can be arranged in the groups named. During the 
last decade a lot of good stuff has been published, written by people 
aware of the rapidly increas.ng rate of social change in the world we live 
in, caused by scientific discovery and its application to our way of life. 
This galloping rate of change means that people must be adaptable to 
new ideas and methods if they are not to feel sadly left behind, ard they 
must have a knowledge of scientific method if they want to understand 
what goes on. The role o= sf is clear enough here. Adolescents who 
have been reading good sf are more than reacy for the changes that 
come. They only wonder why they took so loag to arrive. The scientific 
principles have been explained to them in outline, and the new inven- 
tions are not met with the pathetic, superstitious awe and fear which 
greeted the steam locomotive in the early 19th century, or the telephone 
not so many years ago. Acother current problem which sf can alleviate 
is the separation of the scientist and the humanities-arts man. The over- 
specialised scientist who knows nothing of literature, music or art is a 
familiar figure of fun, anc is often held to be a philistine and sadly 
uncultured. But his counte>part—the man knowledgeable in the classics, 
literature, languages or the arts, but ignorart (often proudly ignorant) 
of the sciences, who does the sneering at the philistine scientist—is just 
as lopsided in his stock of knowledge. Sir Charles Snow discussed this 
separation and lack of contact in The two cuitures and the Scientific 
revolution (Rede Lecture 1959). The Crowther Report (Ministry of 
Education, 15 to 18, Volume 1) coined a new word to help discuss the 
problem. The report is so emphatic about this that I would like to 
quote from Paragraph 401 :— ; 
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“When we say a scientist is ‘ illiterate’ we mean that he is not «well 
enough read to be able to communicate effectively with those who have 
had a literary education. When we say that a historian or a linguist is 
"innumerate' we mean that he cannot even begin to understand what 
scientists and mathematicians are talking about... It is perhaps possible 
to distinguish two different aspects of numeracy ... on the one hand is 
an understanding of the scientific approach to the study of phenomena— 
observation, hypothesis, experiment, verification. On the other hand, 
there is the need in the modern world to think quantitatively, to realise 
how far our problems are problems of degree even when they appear as 
problems of kind ... The man who is innumerate is cut off from under- 
standing some of the relatively new ways in which the human mind is 
now most busily at work. Numeracy has come to be an indispensable 
tool to the understanding and mastery of all phenomena. ... The way in 
which we think, marshal our evidence and formulate our arguments in 
every field to-day is influenced by techniques first applied in science. 
The educated man, therefore, needs to be numerate as well as literate and 

. also requires a general acquaintance with the directions in which 
science is most rapidly advancing and with the nature of the new know- 
ledge that is being acquired." 


Good sf has carried many literate people to the stage where they 
begin to make real efforts to become numerate also. Good sf writers 
with a competent knowledge and understanding of science and a proper 
respect for the experimental method take great care that their stories are 
correct as far as current scientific knowledge goes. Where they extra- 
polate from current knowledge they are careful not to abuse it. Scientists 
write and read this kind of story as an intellectual.game. In a recent sf 
magazine there was a story with a plot hinging on an artificial satellite 
circling the earth for many years invisible to the naked eye. A plonking 
letter from a reader in the next issue of the magazine pointed out that a 
satellite of the size and construction described would have been visible 
in the sky, and quoted recent research to prove the point. The editor 
pointed out mildly that this research had not been published when the 
story was submitted to him—so the author was forgiven that time. 


The fen (the horrible plural of sf fan) love these formal contests, 
as anyone can join in if he spots an error, but apart from this pleasant 
aid to numeracy, sf introduces ideas that receive little publicity elsewhere. 
There have been recent stories dealing with the Theory of Games which, 
although used in the running of modern wars and big business, is little 
known. Sociology, especially, is the basis of many stories in which the 
effects of a carefully stated technical change on a given culture in a given 
environment are reflected in the lives of a small group of people. Some- 
times these stories seem far fetched, but the most fantastic are usually the 
ones cribbed most directly from anthropologists’ accounts of the coming 
of Western culture to primitive peoples in America or Polynesia. 


Often the stories are bitter parables reflecting on modern industrial 
society. There were. slashing anti-McCarthy satires all the time the 
Senator’s inquisition among university staffs was in progress. A frequent 
theme is the cruelty of the “normal” mob to mutants, sensitives, tele- 
paths—anyone who angers them by being a bit different, and the corny 
old virtues of tolerance and trying to understand before you punish and 
crush out nonconformist behaviour appear with heartening frequency. 
Sf foreshadows a world in which biological, psychological and social 
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engineering will offer man -he chance to shape human beings and their 
society deliberately, instead of helplessly accepting the random effects of 
uncontrolled forces which have influenced them in the past. Perhaps the 
thought is alarming, but there is no particular virtue in ignorance and 
helplessness, and the populerity of sf will ensure that many people have 
thought about the problems and dangers of human control of life before 
the power of control actually appears. This is surely bet:er than its 
sudden impact on an innumerate people who have Deum nothing cf these 
future possibilities. 


In emphasising the use of sf in encouraging numeracy, I hope I have 
not failed to make clear tkat it is jolly gooc entertainment. whether it 
does you good or not. In general, the short stories are a better intro- 
duction than the novels, as the points made by the authors often fit well 
into a few pages, and would carry useless padding if expanded into novels. 


And now a little about the paperwork. Public libraries don't usually 
carry sf magazines. The cover illustrations frighten many people away, 
so one can hardly blame tie librarians. Th:s leaves the books. Since 
January, 1953, Cumulative Book Index has had a heading Science Fiction 
under which authors and tiles of all kinds of sf (including sub-literature) 
are listed. So much for the enumeration. 


Reviews are usually poor, as editors seem to think that they can 
farm out the sf to their usua. hacks, who are mostly models of innumeracy. 
The Observer sf reviews grade each title alpaa, beta, etc., according to 
the alleged quality. After reading some of the books graded beta, or 
even alpha, one wonders whether the reviewers have forgotten epsilon 
or omega. There are gooc, businesslike reviews in Astounding Science 
Fiction Gf you can bring ;ourself to handle it—the cover designs are 
revolting). By the way, ASF is gradually changing its name to Analog. 
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To end with, here is a list of some of the good books of the last 
decade. It is not complete, and any of the fen that see it will rightly 
challenge it. All that I can plead is that I enjoyed reading them. 


Aldiss, B. W. 
Canopy of time. 
Norn-stop. 
Space, time and Nathaniel. 
Anderson, P 
Brain wave. 
Asimov, I. 
Caves of steel, 
Currents of space. 
End of eternity. 
Foundation. 
I, Robot. 
Naked sun. 
Pebble in the sky.- 
Second foundation. 
Bester, A. 
Demolished man. 
Tiger! Tiger! 
Blish, J. 
Case of conscience. 
Clash of cymbals. 
Earthman, come home. 
Fallen star. 
Galactic cluster. 
They shall have stars. 
Bradbury, R 
Dandelion wine. 
Day it rained forever. 
Fahrenheit 451. 
Golden apples of the sun. 
Illustrated man. 
October country. 
Silver locusts. 
Burke, J. 
Alien landscapes. 
Capon, P. 
Other side of the sun. 
Christopher, J 
Caves of night. 
Death of grass. 
Twenty-second century. 
Year of the comet. 
Clarke, A. C. 
Childhood's end. 
City and the stars. 
Deep range. 
Earthlight. 
Expedition to Earth. 
Islands in the sky. 
Prelude to space. 
Sands of Mars. 
Clements, H. 
Mission of gravity. 
Conquest, R. 
World of difference. 
De Camp, L. S. 
Lest darkness fall. 


Duncan, D. 
Another tree in Eden. 
Occam's razor. 


Gordon, Rex 
No man Friday. 
Utopia 239. 


Heinlein, R. A. 
Assignment in eternity. 
Double star. 
Green hills of earth. 
Man who sold the moon. 
Puppet masters. 

Hoyle, F. 
Black cloud. 

Karp, D. 
One: a novel. 


Kornbluth, C. M. 
Christmas Eve. 
Mindworm. 


Large, E. C. 
Dawn in Andromeda. 


McIntosh, J. T. 
Born leader. 
One in three hundred. 
World out of mind. 


Mantley, J. 
Twenty-seventh day. 
Matheson, R. 
Born of man and woman. 
I am legend. 
Mead, H. 
Bright phoenix. 
Mary's country. 
Orwell, G. 
1984. 
Sellings, A. 
Time transfer. 
Sheckley, R. 
Pilgrimage to earth. 
Untouched by human hands. 
Shute, N. 
No highway. 
On the beach. 
Simak, C. 
City. 
Strangers in the universe. 
Time and again. 
Smith, E. E. 
Children of the lens. 
First lensman. 
Triplanetary. 
Sohl, J 
Costigan’s needle. 
Stark, R. 
* Crossroads to nowhere. 
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Vidal, G. 
Messiah. 


Walter, W. G. 


e 

Sturgeon, T. 
More than human. 
Thunder and roses. 


m pes Further outlook. 
Seeds of life. Wyndha-n, J. 
enn, W. Chrysalids. — 
Of all possible worlds. S the triffids. 


Tucker, W. 
Long, loud silence. 
Wild talent. — 
Van Vogt, A. E. 
Destination: Universe! 
House that stood still. 
Slan. 
Voyage of the “Space Bezgle. ". 


Kraken wakes. 
Midwich cuckoos. 
Outward urge. 
Seeds of time. 


Anthologies listed und2r their editors. 


Bleiler, E. F. and Dikty, T. E. Crossen, K. F. 
Best science fiction stories (Five Adventures in to-morrow. 
series). Future. tense. 
Category Phoenix. Derleth, A. 
Imagination unlimited. Beachheads in space. 
Men of space and time. Other side of the moon. 
Campbell, J. W. Portals of to-morrow. 
First Astounding Science Fiction Worlds of to-morrow. 


Anthology. Gold, H. L. 
Second Astounding Science Fiction Gallaxy reader of science fiction. 
Anthology. Galaxy science fiction omnibus. 
Conklin, G. Lesser, M. 
Invaders of Earth. Looking forward. 
Possible worlds of science fiction. Merril, J 


Science fiction adventures in 
dimension. 


Strange adventures in science fiction. 


Crispin, E. 
Best sf: science fiction stones. 
Best sf two. 
Best sf three. 


Beyond human ken. 
Beyond the barriers of space and 
time. 
Sloane, W. 
Stories for to-morrow. 
Wollheim, D. A 
Prize stories of space and time. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN (Filmstrip), 1960. Educational Produc- 
tions Ltd. 16s. 6d. (Local Government Officer series). 


This forty-seven frame sip in black and white is the sixth of a series 
covering various aspects of local government "which is being produced in 
association with Nalgo. This 2articular strip has been edited by two librarians, 
Walter Broome and Henrick Jones, in collaboration with the Council of the 
Association of Assistant Librérians. 

The main object of the strip is to show school-children something of 
what public libraries offer. The frames cover a wid2 range of library activity 
including what happens behind the scenes, and the photography is sound. 
The sixteen-page booklet of notes which is supplied with the strip has been 
compiled with care, and so scrip and notes combine in a highly satisfactory 
manner. The only real criticisms that can be made of the strip are or: points 
of detail, such as, is a fram showing a photo-charging *machine really in 
keeping with the introductory nature of the strip? The strip will be of value 
to all librarians who do work. with schools; it should also be shown to new 


entrants to the profession. 
4 K. A. WHITTAKER. 
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Who cares what Panizzi said ? 


by James G. Olle 
Loughborough School of Librarianship 


Those of you who are bold enough to explore the pages of the 
Library Association Record which lie outside the boundaries of the 
Liaison supplement, may have noticed in the issue for May, 1960, a 
letter from Mr. W. A. Munford on the subject of library history. “The 
L.A. umbrella," said Mr. Munford, "covers many special interests, but 
not yet a group of those specially interested in the history of libraries 
and librarianship. It occurs to me that the time has come to consider 
forming such a group. I shall be glad to hear from any L.A. members 
who may be interested." 

The response to this appeal was encouraging, although it should 
not be a matter for surprise that it was small. Few members of the 
L.A. are genuinely interested in library history. It is my intention to 
consider here why this is so. 

It must be conceded, to begin with, that few people have a serious 
and abiding interest in history at all. There are many, I know, who have 
an occasional and sentimental interest in history, which is sufficiently 
satisfied by historical romances, theatrical pageantry, B.B.C. scrapbooks, 
and that latest novelty from France, son et lumiére. 

Librarians are no exception. For example, in 1950, the L.A. Annual 
Conference was devised to honour the centenary of the first Public 
Libraries Act, and this it did, with all due pomp and circumstance, in 
London. But many a librarian who attended these memorial rites, with 
becoming gravity, must have murmured to himself, as he quitted the 
arena, ^ Well, we had to do it, and we've done it, but thank God there 
won't be another centenary of the Act for a hundred years!" 

Why should we care about history, anyway? No one believes any 
more that we can profit from the mistakes of our ancestors. It is 
apparent that we cannot be trusted to profit from our own. 

You will know, from your study of the theory of classification, that 
the mind of man instinctively seeks for order among chaos; thus it js 
pleased by shapes and patterns, but it seldom finds them in history. The 
late Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, introducing his great History of Europe, said: 
“ One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. Men wiser 
and more learned than I have discovered in history a plot, a rhythm, a 
predetermined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I 
can see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows 
wave...” This, I fancy, is the experience of most of us. 

To help us study history we need historians. Now recorded history 
is sometimes good history and sometimes good literature; very seldom 
indeed is it both, Every schoolboy knows that the English historian who 
excelled all others in narrative power, excelled all others, also, in personal 
and political prejudice. There is no historian to-day who can spellbind 
his readers as Macaulay did, with the exciting drum-beats of his rhythmic 
prose. But neither is there any historian who would dare to be as cock- 
sure as Macaulay was, or as biased. In the Sunday Times for October 
16th, 1960, Dr. J. H. Plumb lamented that few historians to-day can 
make a text-book lively and interesting. “One has only to look at the 
almost completed Oxford History of England,” said Dr. Plumb, “to 
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realise just how rare this is. Most of the volumes are wortay enough: 
the facts accurate, the views sensible; they are a part of an academic 
game for thousands of schoolmasters and schoolboys, dons and under- 
graduates who for generations to come will garble and transmogrify 
their clear, well-ordered, brt tiresomly dull pages.” An academic game. 
Aye, there you have it. 

Reader: But there's Trevelyan, you know, and Arthur Bryant. 

J.G.O.: Trevelyan, I grant you. As for Sir Arthur, I like him, too. 
But before you read any rrore of his works, turn to your file of ‘Books 
and Bookmen, and have a look at Corelli Barnett’s excellent critical 
analysis of his style—you will find it in the issue for November, 1959, . 
page 13. 

Reader: Oh, very well but I thought you were going to talk about 
library history? | 

J.G.O.: And so I shal., if you will give me your patience for two 
more pages. 

To continue. There are one or two very special reasons why 
librarians are not intereste1 in the history of «heir chosen profession. 
If you have ever visited a school, or a society, to talk about vour library ` 
and its services, you will kaow how difficult it is to make chem sound 
attractive. Books are interesting. Authors are interesting. But regi- 
ments of books (to say nothing of "divisions" of them), organised into 
libraries and library depa-tments—why, that’s another thing. Who, 
given the choice, would not speak on the subject of, say, “ What makes 
the Angry Young Men angry?” rather than on “Our city libraries and 
why you should use them "? 

Some years ago a film wes made of the Library of Congress. The 
director was clearly at his wit's end to make this film appealing. As I 
remember, a good deal of it was devoted to the bookless activities of 
the L. of C, to the chamber music concerts and to the recording of 
folk-tales in the wilderness. I sympathise with that director. He would 
have been much happier, I am sure, filming the Kentucky Derby. (If 
I may say so, without pre-udice, the only film which has successfully 
brought library work to the screen is Books in hend, the film of Sheffield 
City Libraries). ; 

The point I am tryimg to make is that librarianship is seldom 
dramatic, or spectacular. This is true not onlv oz its present, but also of 
its past. I suppose the bes-known incidents in our library history are, 
in fact, the few in which there is some element of drama. What do most 
of us know about the monestic libraries? Little enough, save that they 
were ruthlessly dispersed. What else do we know of library history? 
The struggle over the 185C Public Libraries Bill. The fight for open 
access. The repeal of the penny rate. Also, perhaps, the names of a few 
pioneers—Bodley, Edwards. Erown, Birbeck—no, Birkbeck. There is 
doubtless a good deal more. but what does it matter? Who cares what 
Panizzi said in 1835? 

' Most members of the library profession are young, and being young 
they are more interested in their own future than in their profession’s past. 
And the oldest members, waat of them? As they look back what they 
are most likely to see is the 'ong and uphill road of adversity, which they 
but lately trod. I am thinking not of public librariafs only, although 
for them the road may have been hardest, for it passed through the 
shadow of the penny rate, which endured long after the 1919 Act. For 
even the older librarians, therefore, there is not much temptation to look 
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‘backward. Better to look forward with the young, to speculate onethe 
outcome of The Roberts Report, or what future bounties may be expected 
from the University Grants Committee, 

For those who do care for library history, the past few years have 
brought several new works of value, among them The origins of the 
English library, by Raymond Irwin (Allen and Unwin, 1958), The paro- 
chial libraries of the Church of England (The Faith Press, 1959); The 
English library before 1700, edited by Francis Wormald and C. E. Wright 
(Athlone Press, 1958); English libraries, 1800—1850, by C. B. Oldman and 
others (H. K. Lewis, 1958); George Birkbeck, by Thomas Kelly (Liverpool 
University Press, 1957), and William Ewart, M.P., by W. A. Munford 
(Grafton, 1960). 

Three of these works bad their origins in lectures delivered at the 
School of Librarianship and Archives, University College, London, whose 
Director, Professor Raymond Irwin, is our greatest authority on library 
history. 

“A great deal of history may be learned in the most congenial way, 
by reading biographies." So said Dr. A, L. Rowse, in his admirable 
book, The use of history (English Universities Press, 1946). This is 
certainly true, and I am glad to know that the L.A. has recently com- 
missioned several biographies of well-known librarians. (One of them, 
I fear, may be lost to us, the life of Stanley Jast, which was to have 
been written by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers). 

The young, I said just now, are more interested in the future than 
in the past. But note: one of the papers in the Final section of the 
proposed new L.A. syllabus is on the * History of libraries and librarian- 
ship." I have no doubt that it will be a popular paper. The reason is 
simple. Among the alternatives are papers on “The dissemination of 
information," " Palaeography and diplomatics” and “Technical pro- 
cesses in libraries,"——fearsome subjects all. 

I can well imagine a student looking through the Final syllabus, 
pausing at Paper B.10, and saying to himself, * All you need for this one 
is a good memory, and that, thank goodness, I have. So put me down 
for the history of libraries!" I devoutly hope that the examiner will 
completely disillusion him, even if his tutor does not. If library history 
is to be studied at all, let it be studied through the motive of professional 
pride, and not of petty ambition. Let this paper be a test of mature judg- 
ment and opinion, and not a mere inquisition on dates and events. The 
worst that could happen would be for it to became “a soft option." 
(By the Rule of Saint Benedict, what a vile phrase is “soft option "!) 
For are we not professional men and women? And, being so, when we 
consider the syllabus of our professional examinations ought we not to 
have something better in mind than the shortest cut to qualification, 
promotion, and the higher reaches of the A.P.T. grades? Who wants a 
grubby, cut-price, ill-favoured diploma, creditable neither to the 
Association or to . 


Reader: Excuse me, but when you've finished tub-thumping, would 
you mind answering me a question? 

J.G.O.: Not at all. What is it? 

Reader: Yust what did Panizzi say in 1835? 

J.G.O.: Do you really want to know? 

Reader : Merely wondered, that's all. 

J.G.O.: He said: “J want a poor student to have the same means of 
indulging his learned curiosity, of following his rational pursuits, of con- 
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sulting the same authorities, of fathoming the most intricate inquiry, as 
the richest man in the kingcom, as far as books go, and I contend that. 
the Government is bound to give him the most liberal anc unlimited 
assistance in this respect." He was talking cf the British Museum, of 
course, of which he eventua ly became Principal Librarian, much to the 
annoyance of his colleague Madden, who could not forget that “ this 
cursed fellow " had come to England from Laly as a political refugee 
with "a rope round his neck." 


Reader: How on earth. then, did he manage to become Principal 
Librarian of the B.M.? 


J.G.O.: I thought that would intrigue you. It really is a remarkable 
story. To begin at the beginning, you must remember that after the 
fall of Napoleon, Italy was ....... l 


* # * * o c*. 


The Library Student's Loadon is the title 02 an interesting publication 
which will be appearing in January, a little later than originally anncunced 
Written by K. R. McColvin anc B. H: Baumfield, and published by the Greater 
London Division of the A.A.L., it aims to be a guide to all aspects of librarian- 
ship in London: the various Li»raries and what can be seen there, bookshops, 
societies and organisations of interest to librarians, including literary clubs, 
pubs, and eating houses! G. L. D. hope that it will be of interest and value to 
librarians and particularly library students within striking distance of Lendon. 
It will cost 7s. as (in soft covzrs) and 10s. 6d. (hard-backed). 


* * O* * * 
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Last day in St. Vincent 
More from the Caribbean—by R. C. Benge 


Some time ago I wrote in these columns about a mobile library in 
Tobago. It was not an informative article any more than is this one which 
is about a library centre in St. Vincent, one of the small volcanic islands 
of the Caribbean, which is roughly one-half the size of Middlesex, but 
otherwise resembles that appalling county not at all. 

The centre, one of ten scattered about the territory, is set amidst 
some of the most spectacular scenery in the world. High above the sea, 
it overlooks the arms of a bay patterned with small islands, and behind 
it are the serried ranks of banana and coconut plantations. Over the 
small hut-like buildings, breadfruit and mango trees provide shade for 
goats and hens and Chinese ducks and little black pigs. 

Within the small room (15 feet square) there was (perhaps for the 
occasion) a vase of flowers and some books (not very many) and a shy 
young teacher who acts as librarian when the centre is open. I asked 
her if she would like to work in a big library, but this seemed too 
improbable for her to contemplate, and looking out over the bay I suddenly 
felt wholly improbable myself—a thing which happens to one here. But 
I was reassured by posters of the Royal Family, who looked down from 
the walls and seemed to approve the collection of dated periodicals 
which reminded me of an old English club or Kensington Public Library. 
I was not far from home after all, because here was the Sphere and the 
Illustrated London News and. Argosy—even the Spectator. I looked 
hopefully for the Tatler. 

The books were an incongruous collection not noticeably related to 
the needs of the local people. But who is to know what these are? The 
inhabitants represent a civilisation which, by iniquitous historical pro- 
cesses, established strange fragments beyond the dividing seas. These 
islands were discovered a hundred years before Shakespeare wrote The 
Tempest, but the West Indians are only just beginning to discover them- 
selves. I vaguely remembered an old tag of Chesterton’s about the 
people who have not spoken yet. Only the children belong entirely to 
their world which is your world also. They, with any luck, will discover 
themselves. 

I had just read some remarks of Camus, which seemed relevant. 
“To-day we know that there are no more islands and that frontiers are 
useless. We know that in a world of increasing speed in which the 
Atlantic is crossed in less than a day, in which Moscow speaks to Washing- 
ton in a few hours, we are forced to adopt solidarity or collusion depending 
on the circumstances.” 

These sentiments are not original, but they are unfamiliar here. This 
is most natural because until now local experience contradicts them. An 
island is an island, especially if vast tracts of sea separate it from else- 
where. And so in the West Indies it has been taken for granted that small 
islands must necessarily be poor and picturesque and somehow out of 
time. The tourists prefer it that way because they bave to take photo- 
graphs and writg home about local colour which is essential except to 
the people whose colour it is. 

At this stage I shall be accused, as usual, of obscurity and obliquity: 
librarians like their professional fables to be morally explicit. The point 
then is that in this place it is sufficiently remarkable that there is a library 
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at all. We need not care what kind of library it is. All over the world, 
in neglected areas, a few individuals have recognised—long: before it 
became a fashionable cry—that civilisation is indivisible. (If we cannot 
bear witness to this concep: what else can we do?) The libraries in the 
West Indies were established by individuals of this kind. I am content 
to note their achievements. 


And so one returns, as to a symbol of our times, to the breadfruit 
tree (long since introducec by Captain Bligh) and beneath it a small 
building where glass-less windows look out across the unending seas whose 
distances the vision of oae small boy, reading his two-months-old 
Children's Newspaper, can utterly transcend. 


Correspondence 


In-service training 


Mr. Hoyle's account of the Malvern Week-end Conference in the 
October Assistant Librarian shows that the first two speakers, Mr. E. I. 
Baker and Mr. J. C. Harrison, both appreciated the importance of in- 
service training, whilst the third papet by Mr. J. P. Wells dealt specifically 
with this subject. 


The suggestions put forward by Mr. Wells for the training of staff 
included : —(a) the division of staffs into professional and non-professional 
categories, (b) an increase of the staff by five per cent, (c) each trainee 
working under or being atiached to a senior assistant, and (d) acquiring 
book knowledge by straigh:ening shelves and other routine tasks. Much 
of the discussion that follcwed this paper was contributed by librarians 
from such large authorities as Nottingham, Liverpool and Birmingham, 
who gave accounts of the :raining schemes in their libraries. 


Excellent as all these ideas and schemes are, their application to 
other libraries does appea- to depend upon either a large staff or the 
division of staff into professionals and non-professionals with a good 
proportion of qualified ass:stants and ample proportion of staff to popu- 
lation. If all libraries, especially medium or smaller authorities, have to 
wait until all these conditioas apply it will be not a few years before many 
begin in-service training schemes. 


The problem within the Newcastle-under-Lyme Public Libraries, 
which must apply in greater or lesser degree in some other authorities, 
are:—(1) there are only two or three Chartered Librarians on the staff, 
(2) a large number of young éssistants with little experience, (3) a number 
of older assistants who have not progressed beyond the First Professional 
Examination, (4) a lack of part-time classes in the area, and (5) the scat- 
tering of the staff over five branches and the Central Library. An attempt 
has therefore been made t» improve the situation by holding a series of 
hourly lectures and discussions with all the staff taking part. These have 
covered such topics as: Eyelaws, rules and regulations; general proce- 
dure for dealing with readers’ enquiries; use of bibliographies; library 
catalogues; the classification scheme; ordering and processing of new 
books; registration of readers; inter-library loans; reservations and sug- 
gestions; library finance; other libraries in the area; the junior library; 
school libraries; procedure with reference library enquiries and talks on 
the various categories of -eference works. 
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The aim of these talks is to make the staff more efficient in carrylhng 
out routine and technical jobs and to enable them to assist the readers. 
It is found, however, that most assistants are handicapped by their lack 
of book knowledge. Mr. Wells suggested that straightening shelves and 
other routine tasks such as binding, etc., will help. This is so, but only 
to a small degree. It is only a pious hope that assistants will read reviews 
in newspapers and periodicals, study lists of recent additions or even 
examine critically books outside their immediate interests as they are 
processed. 


To try and improve this book knowledge among the staff as a whole, 
we have devoted some of our meetings to discussions on books. So far 
these have been based upon our monthly list of recent additions, and the 
pattern has varied from one person talking about the most important 
books in the list, to all the staff giving critical reviews of one or two 
books each. But the ideal method of putting this over, if one exists, has 
not yet been found. | 


This is an account of how this library is trying to take immediate 
and practical steps to turn its staff into better library assistants. It would, 
however, be most interesting to hear how similar libraries are tackling 
this problem as I am sure there must be many ways in which we could 
improve. 

GEOFFREY BRADLEY, Newcastle-under-Lyme Public Libraries. 


The end of part-time study 


Mr. Bishop is quite right in stating, in your October issue, that the 
end of part-time studying is coming. As one who has done a considerable 
amount of part-time studying, far more, in fact, than Mr. Bishop himself, 
I say "three cheers." The prospect of years of off-duty swotting, just 
as much as unattractive hours and low pay, is responsible for our present 

poor recruitment and high staff turnover figures. 

i The day is coming, and coming fast, when boys and girls will leave 
school at 18 and will go straight to Library School for two years. Thus, 
at the age of 20-21 they will start work in libraries, haviag passed their 
Registration Examination. Let the greybeards mutter, let the tradition- 
alists throw up their hands in horror and say “We came up the hard 
way, why shouldn't they?" Let them fume, let them fulminate. This 
state of affairs is coming—and high time, too. Other countries accept it, 
but Britain, as usual, lags behind. Many advantages will accrue from 
this change. It will encourage a more professional atmosphere. Instead 
of having a jumble of partly qualified young people, some of whom have 
taken examinations against their natural inclinations because of pressure 
from the Chief Librarian, the staff will be clearly divided into professional 
and clerical categories. Professional staff will be recruited, qualified 
but untrained, and clerical staff will not be expected to be anything but 
stickers, stampers and shelvers. This is as it should be. I have always 
felt that the apprenticeship system was vastly overrated when applied to 
the professional sphere. After all, we do not ask our potential doctors 
to act as hospital ward-maids! 

I may seem over optimistic, but this system will, I am certain, over- 
come most of our present difficulties. Professional staff will not have the 
problem of a conflict between marriage and part-time study. By our 
showing that we ourselves consider librarianship to be a real profession 
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WE WILL ease tne acceptance or this as a Iact by others. Lhis will, In turn, 
have its effect on our status and salaries. In any process of change some- 
one must make the first move. In this case the Library Association has . 
done so, and I for one, applaud them for i:. 

A. G. Pepper, Aldershot Public ‘Library. 


More about the syllabus 


In reply to Mr. Bishop, I would like to make the following observa- 
tions. What we must realise is that the change in qualifications for entry 
to the profession is a step which is meant to prevent a decline in standards 
of entry, since now a sixth orm education is only as rare (or as common) 
as the pre-war Matriculation or the School Certificate level of the ten 
years immediately following the war. It foLlows that the cream of our 
youth will only be attracted to a profession which measures up to their 
standards and that they wil have little time for a post requiring only five 
passes at Ordinary Level. l 

On the matter of finarcial rewards I would remind Mr. Bishop that 
the past seven years have seen A.P.T.I improved almost beyond recog- 
nition and that there has been a definite increase in the number of A.P.T.II 
vacancies. Though this gives no ground for complacency, it points to 
the fact that even in local government, as well as in university, industrial 
and government libraries, improvements are made. 

With regard to Mr. B.shop’s doubts about the availability of both 
grants and library school places I agree, though even now there are 
authorities who will give grants both for Registration and Final courses. 
Where I feel we differ is that whilst Mr. Bishap seems to think we should 
shake our heads sorrowfuly and shelve the new syllabus, I feel that 
surveys should be made immediately of the present position regarding 
grants for library school students and of the estimated number of Jibrary 
school places for the year 1962-1963. Then an all-out campaign should 
be conducted to ensure that funds and places will be available. New 
colleges and extensions to old colleges are be:ng built and designed now. . 
We must ensure that the reeds of the library school of the future are 
adequately represented to those whose responsibility it is to allot the 
space in these buildings. 

Lastly, I would add a word of comfort to these who feel that they are 
being driven into the library schools against their will. From two years’ 
experience of one of our schools I can honestly say that full-time educa- 
tion can be enjoyed. J doubt whether any proponent of the “ do-one- 
bit-a-year school " either by correspondence or by oral tuition could look 
back on eight years’ work for the Final exam. and say the same. 

M. HuGues. English Electric Company. 


Status Abroad 


In connection with Mr. C ements' letter in the SeptemberAssistant Librarian 
.about the status of the A.L.a. (and F.L.A.) abroad, might I suggest that the 
A.A.L., in order that the F.L.A. be continued to 5e recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as equivalent tc a- University degree (as reported in the Record 
recently), take steps to ensur2 that the foreign language requirements of the 
L.A. for Associateship be continued, in any proposed revision of qualitications 
for admission to the registry n 
In the U.S. and Canada equivalence is no! at present admitted, and if 
language requirements were to be eliminated the position of L.A. qualinications 
would be further weakened ia North America. 
F. A. Jouns, Rutgers University Library. 
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* 4 Modern Outline of Library Classification " . 


May I comment on some features of the review of A modern outline of 
library classification? 


I agree that the appearance of the text is unsatisfactory. This is not the 
fault of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, nor is it due to any defect inherent in 
Varityping. The book was originally designed to be an inexpensive set of 
notes for library school students, to be prepared quickly and to be sold, 
stapled and unbound, by the North-Western Polytechnic. It developed into a 
full book only after we were committed to the Varityped pages. To call the 
book 'slim" is accurate—but misleading. The large page size and the small 
type disguise the fact that it is the equivalent of some 350 normal pages. 


Half the review deals with questions of appearance and style, leaving little 
space for comment on the main feature—the content of the book which is 
described as falling short of requirements. But no requirements are stated, 
and no indication is given as to how the content might be considered inadequate. 


J. Mitts, N.W. Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary 


The J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary was awarded by the London and 
Home Counties Branch. committee in 1957 to mark Mr. Stewart's long and 
unbroken service to the Branch. In 1959, Mrs. Peggy Heeks won the award 
of £25 and visited France and Denmark, while in 1960 Mrs. Thelma Bristow 
gained the bursary and visited Russia. 


For 1961 and succeeding years, the award stands at £50. All applicants 
must be personal members of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
L.A. and they must have already passed, or be exempt from the F.P.E. and 
be actively engaged in studying for the Registration ‘or Final examination, or 
for the Diploma of the University of London School of Librarianship and 
Archives. Applicants must declare that they are making an overseas visit for 
the specific purpose of studying librarianship and visiting overseas libraries, | 
and the successful applicant will be required to submit a written report on 
return to this country. 


Intending applicants for the 1961 award can obtain the full conditions 
and an application form from Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, A.L.A., Honorary 
Secretary-Treasurer, Penge Public Library, 194, Anerley Road, S. E20. Com- 
pleted applications must be in his hands not later than 1st January, 1961. 


K. C. Harrison, Chairman, J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary. 


A.A.L. Conference at YORK 


7th—9th April, 1961 


STATUS FOR THE 'SIXTIES 


Details will be announced later. 
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: TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


Council Notes—29th September 


The President opened the meeting with an announcement of the death of 
Gurner P. Jones, a previous P-esident and Honorary Secretary. Members stood 
in silence as a mark of respect to the memory of a man who played a key part 
in the history of our Associétion in the thirties. 


Undoubtedly, the most important item on tae Council's ageada was con- 
sideration of the proposals for the re-organisaticn of the Library Association. 
It was promoted to third place on the agenda paper on a motion from the 
chair. Discussion was, as usual, limited to too few members but on this occasion 
the younger members, speaking in many cases on behalf of their Divisions, 
were creditably more prominent than usual. => 


The points raised were concerned chiefly with the question of personal 
voting and the proposal relating to A.A.L. representation on the L.A. Council. 
This was inevitable, since th: right of personal, and especially younger, mem- 
bers is the basic " strong-stuii " of the A.A.L. throughout its history, and the 
strength of its future representation on L.A. Council and its Committees is 
likely to be more important than ever before if younger members who form 
the rank and file of A.A.L. support at the L.A. A.G.M. are to be denied a 
vote. 


Notwithstanding many differing views and some instances of strong 
words (one member wanted to put behind bars those who said that people 
who consistently declined to use their vote should lose it) Council decided 
“That voting should be restricted only in Library Association national elections 
and the L.A. A.G.M." and hat it should " apply only to those members who 
have not passed or been exempted from the Registration Examination." 
Council also decided to press “That members who may not vote at the L.A. 
A.G.M. and at L.A. national elections should be required to subscribe” to the 
Library Association “only et the minimum rate,” and it favoured the retention 
of voting rights by present sersonal members “who have been in membership 
of the Library Association for a minimum of ten years prior to the date on 
which the restriction is implemented.” 


Discussion on the subgct of A.A.L. representation on the L.A. Council 
revealed more unanimity among the speakers. Some suggesticns came from 
Divisions proposing an A.A.L. age limit higher than thirty, but it became clear 
that general agreement world not be reached on a figure which would make 
any material difference to, say, the present constitution of A.A.L. Council or 
the Divisional Committees ind it was decided by a large majority that an age 
limit on membership wou.d be unacceptable. Briefly, the reasons for this 
decision were that the alternative threatened the existence of the A.A.L. in its 
present form and would re-constitute it as a students’ section and deprive it 
of the services of members essential to leadership and educational and 
publishing work. There was also a strong feeling that ordinary members of 
more mature years who were not chief librarians could be best represented by 
the A.A.L. "There are," zs one member put it, “no elder statesmen in the 
A.A.L. but only those on. the way up who have prematurely aged." It is 
clearly especially desirable that older members should take an active part in 
the work of their L.A. Brench as well as the A.A.L. but, equally, it is up to 
the Branches to attract thei? interest and provide opportunity to serve. Council 
further decided that the Association should be represented on the L.A. Council 
by five members and that the proposed representation on *tertain Committees 
should be strengthened. The grave suggestion from the Chair that we should 
support the disposal of the Honorary Legal Adviser and leave the Honorary 
Treasurer in abeyance wa: adopted. 
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Discussion of the proposed new syllabus was also awarded priority. Rhe 
expected lead from the Education and Library Committee was not forthcoming 
because a motion from the Kent Division recommending that the ‘ Final 
Examination should reflect advanced work in a limited field of study rather 
than constitute a further test in general librarianship" had been approved. The 
vote in Council reversed this decision, however, and, apart from recommending 
that Practical Cataloguing and Classification should be retained as part of the 
Registration Examination and that Final papers BI, B2 and B3 should be 
taken together if at all, it was decided to defer further consideration until 
after the next meeting of the Education and Library Committee. 


The appointment of Officers and Council for 1961, which is usually an 
agenda formality, assumed a new degree of importance this vear. One of 
Council's and indeed the Association's most popular members, Mr. W. Howard 
Phillips, agreed to accept the Association's accolade, the Presidency for 1961. 
Mr. Phillips is a born back-bencher and has made invaluable contributions 
from that position over many years. There is no doubt that he will be a 
reluctant hero in his new capacity and Council -approached the moment of 
acceptance with trepidation. The moment passed, and a member was over- 
heard to remark that the doors could now be unlocked. Another stalwart in 
the person of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Holloway, has announced 
that he will not stand for re-election in 1962. The suggestion that Mr. Hollo- 
way's successor be appointed in March “ to allow him to learn the ropes " and 
to allow the present incumbent “time to resign before the end of the year” 
was adopted. 


If one were to judge the atmosphere in the Committees by their agendas, 
one might expect to find a routine duilness punctuated from time to time by 
momentous decisions of a deadly serious character. But, allowing for the 
fact that some of the humour may be unconscious, there is evidence from 
Committee reports to Council that only a few of us take ourselves too seriously 
and that the work is performed for the most part in an atmosphere which is 
cheerful without being unduly frivolous. 


At this meeting, Council heard from Press and Publications that Library 
Buildings, Thompson’s magnum opus (the emphasis being on the magnum), 
had grown considerably and was now reposed in a ‘crate of unknown dimen- 
sions." The Honorary Education and Sales Officer, in reporting his Com- 
mittee said that, since this year's Martin Award winner was not a Home 
member, presentation could not take place in her Division and he would be 
willing to make the presentation personally. On learning that the recipient 
lived in Southern Rhodesia, the Honorary Treasurer supported this course in 
Council, subject to Mr. Davey paying his own expenses. 


Finance and General Purposes Committee recommended that the officers 
"take samples of over-thirty A.A.L. members from the L.A. Year Book," 
but stopped short of putting them on the road. Lastly, Conference Com- 
mittee, which had had to resort to meeting in a place of refreshment because 
they were locked out of Chaucer House, suggested that the 1961 Conference 
should be entitled “Status for the Sixties.” Mr. Surridge hastily ruled 
out any connection with the earlier discussions on an A.A.L. age limit and 
explained that the 1960’s were referred to. 


The agendas for the meeting had promised a very full day and the portent 
was fully implemented. A motion from G.L.D. had to be deferred to the next 
meeting and a number of other items not reported here were, one felt, not 
ventilated at length owing to the sense of urgency which had pervaded the day’s 
work. Many members would be fortunate to catch their last trains unless 
they failed to stay the course. 


A. M. HALDANE 
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The Librarian’s W orld in 1961 ` 
by S. C. Newton 
Sheffield City Libraries 


January 


The Library Association inaugurated an all-out drive to improve the 
nation's reading habits. A poster bearing the slogan “ Reada Booka Day" 
was produced, and the life story of a. chief librarian was serialised for a 
Sunday newspaper. 


February 


The library committee of a large northern town decided that a book 
called Germinal by one E. Zola, was unfit for reading by anyone over 
the age of twelve. The book was accordingly placed on the open shelves 
of the Junior Library. 

The Library Association, as a mark of respect to former presidents, 
introduced compulsory examinations in mining engineering, politics and 
Ancient Egyptian. 


March 


The Soviet Union announced the abandonment of its rocket pro- 
gramme and the diversion of its resources to the production of books. 
In a broadcast appeal to the nation, the President of the A.A.L. said that 
in order to maintain her position as a great power, Britain must have 
one million librarians. In London enraged scientists attacked Chaucer 
House, and in Manchester technology students lynched the ex-editor of 
The Assistant Librarian. 


H 


April 

Mr. Kruschev led a delegation to Britain to study the work of the 
L.A. and the A.A.L. At a ceremony to mark the close of the visit the 
library organisations presented the Soviet leader with a copy of Dr. 
Zhivago. Mr. Kruschev referred to the high standard of modern litera- 
ture, and presented the Association with a copy of Lolita, 


May 


The National Lending Library for Science and Technology and the 
kitchen staff at Chaucer House combined in an attempt to arouse oppo- 
sition to the A.A.L’s, plans for increasing the number of librarians. A 
copy of The Assistant Librarian was ceremonially burned outside the 
British Museum. 


June 


The campaign to improve the reading habit entered a new phase 
when the Library Association bought up an I.T.V. channel and began 
round-the-clock propaganda. The director of the service announced that . 
he had banned the A.A.L. film Index to Progress as unsuitable for 
children's viewing, and had substituted a film about a university 
librarian called 7 was. a bod in the Bod. This film had to be withdrawn 
after the second showing, however, as there were strong objections to 
the harrowing scenes depicting students fighting for seats. 
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.J uly 


Britain had a visit from the most distinguisted living member of the : 


library profession, Mao-Tse-Tung. He inspected several well-known 


libraries, but while approving of the service anc offfhe insc-utability of : 


the staff, he said that he was surprised to find so few books in Chinese. 
The A.À.L. suggested that all large library systems should have their 
'own laundries. 


August 


The continuing tropical heat resulted in a demand for a four-day | 


week for library staffs. The employing authorities agreed to the demand 
provided that two extra days were worked each week to make up the 
time lost. One Corporation declared that " as one of the most progres- 
sive local authorities in the country, we categorically oppose any attempt 


to get our employees to work more than seven days in any one week." 


September 


Sheffield City Libraries followed up their successful film, Books in 


Hand, with a spine-chilling production entitled 20,000 years in Central 
Lending. The Press were enthusiastic; “I shall never have an overdue 
again," said one prominent film critic. 

The Library Associatioa campaign was directed at teenagers this 
month with the slogan “ Diz that crazy book ”. 


October 


The book campaign suffered a setback when it was disclosed that - 


70 per cent of public library borrowers could not read. “We must not 
be dispirited; we know that -here are many hurdles in our course," said 
the President of the Library Association, Sir Gordon Richards. 

An article in French appeared in The Assistant Librarian and General 
de Gaulle appealed to the United Nations for redress. “The honour of 


France is at stake," he said the A.A.L. jp the General with a` 


brief-case. 


L] 
, November 


"rhe trial opened in Lorden of Sir Alan Herbert, accused by the 
A.A.L, of the fraudulent conversion of public funds to the benefit of the 
Society of Authors. 

The inclusion of three litrarians in the cabinet caused further unrest 
among scientists and at the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology. l 


December 


The Minister of Transport announced that the new Chaucer House 
will be demolished on complezion to make room for a new motorway. 

The B.B.C., alarmed at the success of the book campaign, featured’a 
programme indicating that serere eyestrain was likely when reading any 
printed work other than the Radio Times. 

The year ended encourag.ngly with a Bureau of Statistics pamphlet 
which proved that if the present rate of road accidenfs continued, no 
member of the library profession would be alive in twenty-five years' time. 


Adapted from an article which originally appeared irt “ Counter: "Yo 
magazine of the Sheffield Lib-aries Staff Association. 
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